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SECT. 1. 

Reflection on the libatiy taken by the soldiery to 
dispose of the empire* Galba receives the news w 
of Nero's deaths and of the senates decree by * 
which he is declared emperor. Virginius again 
refuses the empire^ and makes his legions aC" 
knowledge Galba^ The arniy on the lower 
Rhine Ukewise swearsfidelity to Galba. Death 
qfCapito who commanded it. Macer killed in 
Africa^ where he was endeavouring to raise an 
insurrection. All the provinces acknowledge 
Galba. NympJiidius's intrigues to raise him* 
self to the empire. He is killed by the^Prceto- 
rians. Galba*s cruelties on that occasion. He 
degenerates frtm his first taste for simplicity. 
He lets FiniuSy Corrjtelius Laco^ and Martia* 
nus govern him. He affects to appear formic- , 
dable. Instances of his rigour. Massacre iff 
Vol. V. B tlia 
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the marines. Instances of his avarice. Inquiry 
made into Nero*s liberalities. Vejuations ori 
that account. Greediness and insolence of Vi- 
nius. Inconsistency of Galba's behaviour to- 
wards the ministers of Nero^s cruelties. TigeU 
linus is spared. Galba's good actions forgot or 
blamed. He makes the soldiers hate him. A 
yepr of misfortunes. State of the empire at the 
beginning of this year. On the news of the se-^ 
dition of the legions in Germany ^ Galba adopts 
Piso. Gaidars speech to Piso. Galba declares 
his adoption to the Praetorians j whom he alienates 
by his severin/. The adoption notified to t/ie se^ 
nate. Galba hurts himself more and more. O- 
iho's wicked designs. His last steps to invade 
tJie empire. Execution of the conspiracy. Gal- 
ba is informed of it. Piso's speech to the cohort 
on guard before the palace. Galba tries the sol^ 
diers. Jlie people make an idle shew ofajfec^ 
Hon i(jr him. Galba resohes to meet the rebelss 
Fine answer ofGaWa^s to a soldier who boasted 
he had killed Otho. Ardour of the soldiers for 
Otho. He harangues them. Galba is massa- 
cred in the Forum by Otho*s party. Death of 
Vinius. Death of Piso. The heads of Galba^ 
Piso 9 and Vinius carried, to Otho^ and stuck sack 
of them on a pike. Loco and Icelus put to death. 
Otho permits those he Iiad put to death to be bu^ 
ried. Character of Galba. He is the last em- 
j}eror of an ancient aM noble family. 

Keflecfion npiHE extinction of the family of the'Cae- 
berty teken JL sars is ao important period in the history 
by the sol- of the Roxnao emperors. Till then, though 
di8^s^°of ai^ins had been the origin, strength, and support 

the empire; Of 
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6f the imperial government, yet a kind df he- 
reditary right restrained and limited the power 
of the soldiers^ and prevented their disposing 
of the empire quite as they pleased. By Ne- 
Iro's * death, says Tacitus^ a secret bf st^te was 
divulged ': it was knovtrn that an emperor might 
be made elsewhere than in Rome i and^ which 
Vas of much more consequence^ that force 
blone Was what determined the bhoice, and 
that th€ troops ivere absolute masters of that 
Force. 

The enormous reward pi'oittised by Nyhfiphi- ^/vif. (Sufc 
diiis to the prsetorians, carried the evU to its 
utmost height. It was quite contrary to the 
]public gdbd to let the soldiers dispose of the 
empire: theyleariied tosell it* Thence ensued 
0, chain of revolutions and tragical catastrophes. 
Galba being neither able nor willing to comply 
with Nymphidius^s promise, the praetorians, 
frustrated of their hopes, turned to Otho. The 
armies iii the provinces pretended they had ai^ 
good ^ right td make an emperor as the prae- 
torians^ and were for raising their chiefs to the 
throne. By that means, in a very short spaced , 
of time, three emperors made their appearance ' 
with great rapidity ,/^lmost like so many thea- 
trical kings. The Roman empire ^3l^ a con- 
tinued scene of trouble and confusion, till the 
wisdom of Vespasian and his first successors, 
Domitian excepted, restored the tranquillity 
and ordfer violence had ovei'thro^n* 

But the radical vice still subsisted. The / 

troops, whose duty id obedience^ wefe grown 
too sensible of their ascendant over the civil 

powef 

* Evulgato iinperii arcaho, posse alibi principem quaid 
tfetnae fitri. Tac. Hist. I. 4. 
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power ever to forget it. The princes, the most 
ffrmly settled on the throne, were obliged ta 
use them very tenderly. At last they entirely 
gained the upper hand. The caprice of the 
soldiers, made and unmade emperors, and by 
repeated shocks, at length caused the. total ruin 
of the empire. Such is the frailty of all hu- 
man things, that they bear the seeds of their 
own destruction, even in what constitutes their 
force. But to resume the order of events. 

A.R.819^. C. SiLius Itaucus. 

A. C. 68- ]\]^ Gai^kkius Trachalus. 

Gaibare. ^^ ^]^q ^i^q j^f Ncro's death, which, as I 
news of have said, happeneij on the eleventh of Juney 
?^th^and ^^^"^^ ^^^^ ^^ Clunia, in great consternation, 
of these- cxpccting nothing but death, when Icelus 
nate'sde- arrived from Rome with news that his ene- 
wMchheismy was no more. The moment Icelus was 
declared surc of the fact, aiid had seen with his owa 
%Sf^/6. eyes Nero's dead body, he instantly left Rome, 
and travelled with such diligence, that in seven 
days he reached Clunia, where he informed 
Galba, that the praetorian cohorts, and after 
their example, the senat® and people had pro- 
claimed him emperor, even before Nero's 
death ; and likewise told him of that prince's 
fatal end, b^ which that high post was left 
vacant for him, 
sueLGaUf* At this flcws, jov and confidence took the 

ElaCeofsQrrow and almost despair in Galba's 
reast. •A numerous court of people of all 
ranks, ^ach of whom strove who should con* 
gratulate him most, was immediately formed, 
about hitny and two days after, . a- courier 

bringing 
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bringing from the senate a confirmation pf A.R.819. 
what Icelus had said, he laid aside the title of ^" ^- ^^* 
Lieutenant to the senate and Roman people^ and 
took the name of Cwi^ar^ which was become 
an indication of the supreme power, and im- 
mediately prepared to set out for Rome to take 
possession of it. 

Icelus was well rewarded for his journey. ^«^-^"^- 
His patron becoming emperor, gave him the * 
ring of gold and ma^e him a knight, by the 
name, of Martiarius, to conceal the obscurity ^ 

of his first condition ; and suffered him to as- 
sume a degree of pgyer and au^b^iritt, of which 
that servile "^ifi^dikiri^e a *teryij|rad us^ 

Every thing *succeeded wf tlrW^ilba at flirst ; vir^nius 
Virginius persisted in his plan of referring the^^t^e 
choice of an emperor to the senate. After empire. 
Nero*s death, th^ legiqns of which he hadJ^siegioM 
the command, again pressed him to let themacknow. 
s^at hitn on the> throne of the Caesars ; and a^*. 
"tribune went so far as to present his naked p^w*. 
sword, and say he should either receive the 
empire, or that sword in his body. Nothing 
could make that great man deviate from his 
principles of moderation: and he insisted so 
strongly with his troops to induce them to 
acknowledge the emperor the senate had chose, 
that at last he prevailed on them witli great 
difficulty to swear fidelity to Galba. 

He did more ; for Galba having sent Hor- r«r. h^ij. 
deonius Flaccus to succeed him, Virginius ^' ^' 
gave up the command of his army to that 
lieutenant, and waited on the emperor, who 
had invited him to court, as if out of fnend- 
. ship. He was received but cooly ; and, by an 
expression of Tacitus, we find there was even 

an 
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A.R.aip.an accusation lodged against him. He suffered 

%?/ ^^'no harm from it. Galba, who without doubt 

would have wished him more zealous in his 

eause, could not, howevery^ but esteem his vir-i 

tue : but was prevented from shewing that 

esteem by those about him, who thought they 

did a great deal, in letting a 'man live who, 

had so often beeli proclaimed emperon Envy 

was what induced '• them to strive to keep himi 

nnderw The^ were not sensible, says Plularchj 

' of the service they were doing him, nor that 

their ill will contributedto the good fortune of 

Virginius, by procuring him a peaceable asy-> 

lum, whereby he was screened from the com-* 

jAotions and storms' in which so many emperors 

perished one after another. • 

T^^""»y ' '^'^^ army, in lower Germany, likewise de- 

i^we^ clafed for 6alba, but it cost Fonteius Gapito^ 

^V^^^^who' commanded it, his Kfe. » He was a very 

W1S6 SW68IB 1 • /v. ^i*T/» ■/» ^T" •• 11 1 

fideUty to dinercnt Kind oilman from Virginius, and had 
gai^- made himself odious by his covetousness and 
Capito,^ over^bearing pride. ^ It has been said, that he 
who com- aimed at the supreme power ; and a circum- 
|C Hi^u stance mentioned by Dion Cassius seems to con* 
i< 7. firm that suspicion. A person accused, appeaU 
Pto. Gaib. j^g from that lieutenant's sentence to Caesar, 
Gapito getting on to a higher scat, said, 
^* Now then, plead before Caesar :" and for- 
cing him to proceed in his defence, condemned 
him to die. This action was very daring, and 
might be thought to indicate ambitious views; 
f«c. What is certain is, that Cornelius Aquinus a«d 
Fabius Valius, who commanded under him 
two legions of his army, without waiting for 
Galba's orders, killed him under pretence of his 
turbulent designsr It was thought by some^ 
.N thai 
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that they themselves had urged him to aiin at A.R,8i9. 
the empire, but that, not being able to prevail-^ ^' ^' 
on him, they were willing, by his death, to get 
rid of a witness that might hurt them. GaTba 
approved the murder of Capito, either from a 
levity of mind, which mad^ him credulous, 
or because he did not date to search too deep 
into so nice an affair, fdr fe^r of finding other 
<;riminals whom it m%ht not be in his power 
to punish: Thus it was that Galba was ac- 
knowledged emperor by the two German ar- 
mies. ' . 

Clodius Macer attempted to foment disturr?^ac«Jai- 
bances in Africa. Detested for his rapines andfrici^ ^' 
-cruelties he judged he had no other resource wh«re he 
left, but to try to make a little state and do^v^Jr^®*" 
minion of his 6wn, out of the province ofmiaeanm. 
^hich he had the goveriimeat. 'He' was assistrji^^^g^' 
cd in that design by Gal via CrispiQiila, a wchTadruu 
man as daring, as she was learned in the arts 73"'* 
of debauchery, in which she had given Nero V 
Hessjons. We have seen her accompany that 
prince into Greece. At the time I am speakirfg 
of she crossed over into Africa, a*nd in concert 
With Macer attempted to starve Rome and 
Italy, by laying an embargo on the ships ready 
to sail with corn. But Trebonius Garucianus, 
•the c-m^eror's intendant, killed Macer by Gal- 
ba*s ardei*, and by that means re&tpred traiy- 
quillity t6 the country. 

Every thing was quiet in the other 'provinces, ah the ^ 

and all submitted to Galba with great dbcility.a^^!* 
It has been said that he took umbrage against ^<^e ctai- 
Vespasian^ at that time ihaking war against 5^^. ga/j. 
the Jews, aod sent assassins ti> kill him. l^hat<?' 23. 
does not seem probable : at least it is certain 

Vespasian 



»■. 
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A.R.819. Vespasian was not informed of it ; for he sent 

^M^H^ his son Titus to pay homage to the new empcFon 

iiTi, ** Rome, by which city the suffrages of the pro- 

Kyi^Hdi- vinces had been determined in favour of Galba^ 

triguesto by a sudden turn, gave him great disturbances 

'^^Sh" ^^^ alarms. The Cause of that evil was, the 

empire. ^ ambitioji of Nymphidius, who, aspiring at the 

f^^h throne, had possessed himself of great authority 

in the city. He held Galba in contempt, as a 

feeble old man, hardly able to bear being 

brought to Rome in a litter. On the other 

hand he ascribed to himself all ^ the glory of 

Nero's fall, and depended on being strongly 

backed by the praatoriau cohorts, whose long 

affection towards him had acquired a' new de*- 

gree of warmth, by the ii^imense gratuity he 

had promised them, and which made them look 

on Nymphidius as their benefactor^ and on 

Galba as their debtor. ^ ^ 

Full of those presumptuous thoughts, he 

ordered his colleague Tigellinus to resign the 

sword of praetorian prefect. , He endeavoured 

to gain over the chief members of the senate^ 

by inviting those, of consular distinction, and 

the ancient praetorSj to entertainments in Galba'^ 

name, but m reality with a view to his own 

interest. He had his private emissaries in the 

praetorian camp, who exhorted the soldiers to 

petition Galba, that Nymphidius might be made 

their sole commander for his life* The senate's 

abject nieanness added to his ambitious frenzy. 

That first body of the empire stiled him their 

protector. The senators flocked in crowds to 

pay their court to him : and would have him 

dictate and confirm all their decrees. Puffed 

^... ..'•.. . ^ ........ up 
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up with «ilch excess of deference and regard, ^-^'^^ar 
he soon became formidable to those whose aim^* ^* ^* 
had been to gain his favour. 

The consuls had dispatched some of the pub- 
lic slaves to parry Galba the decree by which 
he was declared emperor ^ and had given them 
orders, sealed with their seals, to be supplied 
with horses on the road. Nymphidius took it 
very ill, that they had not desired some of his 
soldiers for that commissioQ, nor made use of 
his seal. He was so angry at it, that he deli* 
berated seriously how to make the consuls re^ 
pent what they had done ; £^nd those sovereign 
magistrates were forced to be very submissive 
before he would be appeased. 

With the .views Nymphidius had, it was his 
interest to have the people on his side. He 
endeavoured to gain their affection, by grant- 
ing them entire liberty to do whatever they 
pleased. He suffered the mob to drag Nero's 
statues about the streets, and over the body of 
a gladiator, who had been a favourite with 
that unhappy prince. Aponius, an informer 
by profession, was laid along on the ground, 
and crushed to death under a cart loaded with 
«tones : several others, and even Some who 
were innocent, were torn to pieces^ which made 
Junius Mauricus, a man highly esteoied for 
his wisdom and virtue, say in full senate, " I 
** wish we may not soon be forced to regret 
« Nero.'* 

Nymphidius, supported, as he imagined, by 
the people and soldiers, and treating the sena« 
tors like slaves, thought he might safely push 
on, and take such steps as, without quite dis- 
covering himself, would, however, forward the 

C5^ecution 
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jk.R. 8 19. execution of his designs. Not content to en- 
A. C. 6%, ^Qy i\^Q honours and riches of ^supreme potver, 
to imitate Nero in his worst of vices, and like 
him, to marry the infamous Sporus ; nothing 
less than the title of emperor would serve him : 
find he studied to gain ovqr the Roma»s to his 
hiad project, by the means of his friends, of 
, some setoators he had bribed, and of intriguing 
women. At the same time he dispatched one 
Gellianus, in whom he confided, to Galba, with 
instructiotis to sound the new prince, and dis- 
cover by what means it would be most easy to 
attack him* 

Gellianus found things in a situation fit td 
make Nymphidius despair. Galba had named 
Cornelius Laco praetorian prefect : T. Vinius 
had an entire ascendant over the emperor, and 
nothing was done, but by his orders : so that 
Nymphidius's emissary, suspected and watched 
by all, could not obtain a private audience of 
Galba, 

^ Nymphidius alarmed by Gelliamis^s report, 
assembled the principal officers of the praetor 
rian cohorts, and told them, "That Galba 
*' was a venerable old man, and full of mild- 
** ness and moderation : but that he did hardly 
** any thing of himself, being under the dr- 
** rection and influence of two ministers whose 
f^ intentions were not good, Vinius and Laco; 
f* That therefore, befare they could strengthen 
*^ themselves, and insensibly acquire a powet 
** equal to that of Tigellinus, it was proper 
to send deputies to the emperor's camp, to 
represent to him, that, by removing only 
** those two men from his person and court, he 
*^ would be more beloved, and, on his arrival 

in 
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^^ in Rome find the hearts of the people better A.R.819* 
*' disposed in his favour.*' Nymphidius's pro^-^* ^- ^*» 
posal was not relished. It was thought inde- 
cent to pretend to give lessons to an emperor 
of Galba's years^ and prescribe to him, as to a 
young unexperienced sovereign just beginning 
to taste the sweets of command, who it was 
proper he should have about him. 
' Nymphidius the i tried another trick, en- 
deavouring to int.nidate Galba by magnify- 
ing the dangers. He wrote him word, that 
the Romans were in a great ferment, and 
threatened a new revolution: that Clodius 
Macer (whose death I have anticipated the 
mention of) grew turbulent in Africa: that- 
the Legions in Germany had their causes of 
discontent, which might soon break out, and 
that he was informed those in Syria and Judaea 
were not better disposed. Galba was not the 
dupe of these artifices; nor intimidated by a re- 
preserttation of things visibly exaggerated with 
design; but proceeded on towards Rome. Nym- 
phidius concluding Galba's arrival must be his 
ruin, resolved to prevent it. Clodius Celsus of 
Antioch, one of his* staunchest friends, and a 
man of sense, dissuaded him from the attempt, 
assuring him that not a family in Rome would 
ever give the name of Cassaf to Nymphidius. 
But most of them laughed at his reserve j and 

?articularly Mithridates, king of a part of 
bntus, who, as I have before said, submitted 
to Claudius, and had* remained in Rome evei' 
since, ridiculed Galba's bald head and wrink- 
led face, and said, the good old man might 
appear something to the Remans, whilst at a 
distance, but that when seen nearer, he would 
t- be 
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AJR-Sf^.be judged a shame to the name of Caesar.— * 
A.C. tis.'pijjg ^^y Qjf thinking, so agreeable to Nymphi- 

dius-s ambition, was approved ; and his partis 
zans agreed to carry him towards midnight to. 
the praetorian camp, and there proclaim him^ 
emperor. 

SVhe^pr^- P^^* ^^ ^^^ troops had been bribed ; birt 
toians. ^ Antonius Ho.noratus, tribune of a praetorian 
cohort, broke all their measures. Towards 
the evening, he assembled those that were un-. 
der his command, and represented to them 
what a shame it would be to them to change 
their minds so often in so short a time, and 
that without any just causey without being in- 
lluenced in their choice by any regard to the 
public welfare, but as if urged on from rebel- 
lion to rebellion, by some evil genius. " Our 
" first change (added hp) had a sufficient cause,. 
^* and Nero's crimes justified what we did. 
" But can we tax Glalba with having murdered 
•* his mother and his wife ? Are we put to the 
blush by our present emperor's appearing oa 
the stage ? Nor did we even for those causes 
abandon Nero : Nymphidius deceived us, 
by making us believe that prince had first 
*^ abandoned u« and was fled to Egypt. I5 
** Galba then a victim to be offered up on 
Nero's tomb ? Shall we call Nymphidius's 
son Caesar^ and kill a prince nearly related 
** to Livia, as we forced the son of Agrip- 
" pina to kill himself? No! let us rather 
*^ make this man suffer for his iniquitous at- 
tempts, and at one blow revenge Nero, and 
prove our fidelity to Galba." This speech 
made a strong impression on the soldiers who 
heard it : they communicated their sentiments 

to 
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to their comrades, and brought back the great- A..R-^l^ 
er number to their duty* A sudden shout was^- ^"** 
heard) and all ran to arms. ^ 

This shout was a signal, at which Nymphi- 

dius repaired to the camp, either imagining 

the soldiers called him, or that he saw confu* 

«ion was at hand. Accordirtgly he went thither 

lighted by numbers of torches, and having a 

speech ready composed by Cingoaiu^ Varro 

consul elect, ^hich he had learnt by rote, to 

make to the body of praetorians. Drawing 

near, he found the gates shut, and the walls 

lined with soldiers. Terrified, he asked them 

what was the matter, and why they were 

under arms f He was answered by an unani-* 

mous cry, that Galba was their emperor.— 

Nymphidius, putting on the best face he could^ 

joined in their acclamations, and ordered his 

attendants to do the like : but that artifice did 

not save him. He was admitted within the 

camp, but it was to give him a thousand stabs : 

and when dead, his body was enclosed in an iron 

cage^ and exposed .to the view of all the troops. 

This was a lucky beginning for Galba^ who, oaiba's 
without interfering in it himself, was delivered ^^^^^^ 
from an unworthy rival, whose turbulent ge-sion* 
nius was to be feared. But he dishonoured by 
his cruelty, this favour received from the hand 
of fortune. He ordered Mithridates and Cin^ 
gonius Varro to be killed as accomplices with 
Nymphidus* Petronius Turpilianus, whom 
Nero had chosen for his general, was likewise 
put to death by Galba's order : and those illus- 
trious persons, executed in a military manner*, 

and 

* Inauditi atque indefend, tanquaiti innocentea petift- 
rant Tan. Hist. I. 6. 
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A.R.8I9. and without any form of law, seemed in the 
A. C. 68. eyes of the public innacents oppressed. 
Hedege- F^F different things were expected from Gal* 
nerat«j ba's govemmcnt^ and every act of violence 
firaTtaste was the morc shocking in him, as none had 
for simpji. foreseen or thought of such behaviour. Al- 
^^* ready he began to degenerate from that love 
of simplicity with which he at first pretended 
to set out. Every one was charmed with the 
manner in which he received the senate's depu* 
ties at Narbonne. The reception they me^ 
with was quite gracious and, void of all haugh- 
tiness and ostentation : in the entertainments 
he gav^ them, he would not make use of the 
officers and attendants that had belonged to 
Nero, and were sent to wait on him, but was 
content with his own domestics. In * conse- 
quence of that, he was looked upon as a man 
of a superior way of thinking, above all that 
idle ostentation vulgarly called grandeur. But 
Vinius, who gained every day a greater ascend* 
ant over Galba, soon made him change his sys* 
tem, and renounce that ancient simplicity j tell* 
ing him, that instead of those plain and popu- 
lar ways, which were but a kind of unbecoming 
flattery towards the multitude^ he ought to 
maintain his high rank, with a magnificence 
Worthy the master of the universe. Galba 
therefore took all Nero's officers and atten*. 
dants : his palace, equipages, table^ and train^ 
were those of an emperor. 
keieteVi- ViuiUs, wlibm we shall siee for some months 
^^n*' L^' ^^^ greatest man in the empire, little deserved 
imdMartialthe corifidcuce of a prince like Galba^ Born 

nus govern of 
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of a good family^ . but which^ however, had A.R.siff. 
never rose higher than the post of praetor, his^^^^^-^^ 
y^futh had been vei:y dissolute, and in his ^vstsLT^.Hiu 
campaigns he had dared to dishonour his g^-i^V^ef* 
neral Calvisiuis Sabinus, by debauching his cktib. i%. ' 
wife, who was brought into the camp in 
men's clothes. Caligula put him in irons for 
that crime; Being set at liberty by the revolu- 
tion that followed that prince's death, Vi- 
nius fell into another disgrace, but of a diffe- 
rent kind, under Claudius. He was suspected 
of having been mean enough to steal a gold 
cup from the emperpr*s table, to which he was 
invited : and Claudius desiring his company 
again the next day^ ordered hinj only of all th^ 
company to be served in earthen ware. He 
got the better however of this double shame : 
active, ardent, and as cunning as he was auda^ 
cious, he succeeded in the road to honours 
so far as to be itiade praetor: and^ what is 
more ^ifigular^ governed the province of Nar- 
bonnese Gaul with a reputation of severity and 
integrity* He was one * of those characters^ 
equally pliable to good or ill^ as occasions of*^ 
fer, and which seldom fail to succeed in what- 
ever they turn their talents to* Raised by 
Galba to a vast height of fortune, the use he 
made of it was, t^ give- a loose to his vices^ 
and especially to his love of money ; and, after 
ghining like a flash of lightning, we shall see 
him fall with his master, of whose ruin he was 
in a great measure the Cause. 

Though 

* Audax, callidus, promptus, &:, prout aiiiiiium intendii!-** 
eety pravus aut industrius, eadetn Vi. Tdc. Hist 1. 41. 
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A.R.819. Though Vinius held the first rank at Galbi's 
A, C. 6ft. courts Cornelius Laco, praetorian prefect, bad 
likewise great power and influence : and the 
* joint union of the most cowardly of men> 
with the most wicked, dfew hatred and con- 
tempt on the government of the prince whom 
they laid siege to. The freeman Icelus or 
Martianusy shared their authority. They 
formed a triumvirate of Pedagogues for so the 
Romans called them, because they never left 
the weak old man, but governed him as they 
pleased. 

Almost all. the faul^ that Galba committed 
ought to be laid |o their charge. He Certain- 
ly had no great genius, was covetous, and rigo- 
rously severe ; but in the main he meant well, 
loved justice, good order, and the laws. Those 
qualities, so estimable in a sovereign, were of 
no use to public happiness, through the blind 
confidence he had in his ministers^ who studied 
only their own ends. The prince was inclined 
to do good, and wished it ; but evil was done, 
and prevailed with an unbounded licentious- 
ness. Galba was blamed, and very justly, 
for the bad conduct of those who made an ill 
use of his authority : for t as Dion Cassius judi- 
ciously observes, it is enough for private men- 
not to commit injustice ; but those who govern 
ought to prevent others from committing it. — 

It 

* Invalidum senem T. Vlniu» & Cornelius Laoo^ alter 
deterrimus mortal! uni alter ignavissimus, odio fliufitioruixt 
oneratum, contenlptu inertiae destruebant. Tac, Hist. I. 6. 

f T««( (ii¥ 7«^ f9«« rmq eczrc^^n fcn^iy u^ixst»* r«ff rat r«$ ijyf- 
ftcHxg ij(,vinit etfcty^n w^eycetr 6zrati md f uXX(^ Kctttv^yn' Wi yti^ 
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It is of little moment to those who suffer, fron4A.R.8i9. 
vhat hand the ill comes by which they suffer. ^' ^- ^^• 
I before observed, that Galba had already fle affecu 
ialienated the people by divers acts of cruel tyj^^'g^^^ 
against persons of great distinction. He af- instances 
fected too a formidable appearance^ wearing^^^' 
the military dress, as if he had been about tOMa./>acre 
commence or maintain a war, and having a^^^°^ 
dagget ti^d tp a ribbon hanging down from his.s'iie^. 6^. 
breast. In that manner he travelled almost^^'*^** 
all the way to Rome^ appearing, old^ infirm^ 
and gouty as he was, much more ridiculous 
than tremendous; N6r did he put on the ha« 
bit of peace till after tfhfi; 4e«th of Nymphi- 
diusj Macer and CaplWA liilf deeds were 
answerable to the menacing appearance he 
made. |£nraged against the towns of Spain 
and Gaul, who had hesitated to declare in hi^ 
favour, he punished s6me of them by laying 
on additional taxes^ and others by demolishing 
their wallsi Intendants and other officers were 

Eut to death with their wives and children : 
ut nothing made him more odious^ than the 
massacre with which he stained bis entfy into 
Rome, and made it dreadflil indeed* The ma- 
rines whom Nero had formed into a legion, and 
who, by that means had acquired a military 
rank more honourable among the Romans^ 
went as far as Ponte Mole, three miles from 
the city, to meet Galba^ and desire a Confirma^ 
tion or the favour his predecessor had granted 
them* Galba, rigidly attached to the order of , 
discipline, put them off to another time* They 
readily conceived this delay equal to a refusal, 
and persisted in their request with disrespect, 
some of them even drawing their swords. Such* 
Vol, V. C insolence 
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A.R.8id.insoIepce deserved to be punished : but Galb* 
A. C. 6^. exceeded all bounds, ordering the cavalry that 
attended him, to cut those unhappy wretches 
to pieces. They were not properly armed, 
nor did they make any resistance ; but that did 
not prevent their being inhumanly massacred : 
several thousands were killed on the spot. 
Some submitted, imploring the emper6r*s cle*- 
mency, and they were decimated^ This bloody 
execution occasioned very just complaints, ana 
struck a terror even on those who were the 
ihinisters of it. 
instoHCea Hjg avarice was not less flagrant. The in- 
S"^^*^- habitants of Tarragon presentfng him a crown 
Pka^ of gold weighing fifteen pounds, he had it 
melted down, and insisted on three ounces that 
tvere wanting in the weight. He broke a co- 
hort of Germans, the ordinary guard of the 
Cassars, whose fidelity had never been tainted, 
and sent them back to their own country witb^- 
out reward. Some malicious stories were told, 
tvithout doubt on purpose to nVake him quite 
ridiculous. It was said^ that when he saw a 
fine supper set on his table, he would groan 
out of grief and anguish : that to reward the 
care and fidelity of his steward, on settling his 
accounts, he made him a present of a dish of 
greens : and that a famous musician balled Cd- 
nus, having delighted him greatly by playittg 
on the fiute whilst he was at table, had the 
, secret to extract from him a present of five 
denarij, he observing it was not out of the 
public money but his own. Such meannesses, 
greatly hurt his character. And the general 
cisteem that was shown for hitfi at the tt^e of 

hit> 
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his election, was already charigcf<i intd dbhiempt A*ii*8i9. 
ivhen he arrived at Rome. ^* ^* **• 

It was not long before he had a convincing 
proof of it; for at a play, dr kind of comic 
opera that was performed, the actors beginning 
to sing a song at that time very common^ the 
first words of which si^nilfied. ** Here is the 
** old miser come from nis farm." The whoM 
audience went on with it, applying it to Galba^ 
and repeated it several times. 

His behaviour did not make people conceive EndUlrjf 
a more advantageous idea of him, becaiise evenSf^ 
the laudable measures that he took^ were at-bmHUes. 
tended with such circumstances M either lesg-^^^^ 
ened their value, or robbed them of all thcir^ioimt. 
meri^, by the scandalous proceedings of those ^J^o!" 
that were about him» In order to^ml his emp-Wnoe of 
ty coffers, he ordered a strict enquiry to bej^'^^ 
made into the improper liberalities of his pre«*x- 20. 
decessor. They were found to amount to twofilf'/S^ 
hundred and fifty millions, thrown away Upon^'^ 
debauchees, strollers, or ministers of Nero'd 
pleasures. Galba would hiave all that money 
returned, allowing only a tenth pai^t to those it 
had been given to. , iBut * that tenth Was al- 
most more then they had left* As prodigal of 
the money of others as oF their own^ they had 
fieither lands nor income* All that the richest 
of them possessed, was only a few moveables^ 
which their luxury and taste, for whatever api 
pertained to vice and effeminacy, made them 
set a value on. Galba^ tfho was inflexible 

2 wh6re 

* At illifl vix diecumae giipeir pdrtioBfes ^rant^ iis^om ^^ 
aliena sumptibus quibus sua prodegerant : quum rapacUsinul 
caiqiae ac perditissimo non agri, aut fQ8nuf> fed iola ina^^ 
Immttt yitiorttm mant rent, ZW. 
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A.R.819. where money was in the case, finding thal^ 
A^C. 68. they who had received such presents from 
Nero were insalvent, attacked those who had 
become purchasers under them. We may 
conceive what troubles and revolutions of for- 
tunes^ must ensue from such an operation as 
this, which affected no less than thirty Roman 
knights. Several fair purchasers were molest- 
ed : every street was full of advertisements of 
estates to be sold. The public wsls * however 
delighted to find those whom Nero had enrich- 
ed, made as poor as those whom he had robbed^ 
But it was taken very ill that Vinius, who set 
the emperor upon enquiring into such minute 
things, and . raising chicaneries so irksome to 
numbers of citizens, should riot in luxury in 
the sight of those he so cruelly vexed; and^ 
abusing his credit, buy sfcnd sell every thing* 
He was not the only one that carried on that 
trade. All t Galba's freemen, all his slaves^ 
. did the same underhand^ endeavouring to make 
hay while the sun shone^ foreseeing it would 
not shine long* An open traffic wa,s carried 
on for whatever was wanted to be purchased^ 
establishments of duties, exemptions and pri- 
vileges, impunity for crimes, and condemna- 
tions against the innocent. All the evils of the 
former, sprung up again under this new go- 
yernment, but the public was not so well dis* 
posed to bear them* 

The 

* Attamen grande gaudium quod tarn pauperes forent 
quibus donasset Nero, quara qiiibus abstulisset. Tac, 

t OfK^rebant venalia cuncta prasponentes liberti. Seryo-» 
rum inanus subitis avidas, & tanquam apud sepem festinan- 
tea : eademque nova aulse mala^ a?que £p*avia» non a^que ex-: 
c?u»ftta. Tac Hist. 1.7. 
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The Romans very greatly hurt too by theA>R.«i^ 
inconsistency of Oalba's behaviour, in the P"*^consil^ 
nishment of those who bad been the instru-tencyof 
^ents of Nero's cruelty. Many suiFered what^^K*^" 
their crimes justly merited, sueh as Helius,ward5the 
Polycletes, Patrobius, Locusta, and others who^J^'? 
had nobody to protect them. Siich acts of cruelties. 
justice jvere applauded by the people: when'^^;^"^ 
those notorious criminals were led to death,^^rr<ic 
they cried out, that no shew, no festival ^^^^^?"^' UJ^ 
give Rome more satisfaction than that did; 14" 
and that their blood was the most agreeable 
oflTering that could be made the gods : but at 
the same time added, that the gods, as well as 
men, required the death of him, who had form- 
id Nero to so jnuch tyranny, the infamous and 
wicked Tigellinus. 

But that wretch had taken care to follow the 
usual maxims of those of his stamp, who ♦, 
always distrusting the present, and carefully 
Watching every ialteration that may happen, 
take care to screen themselves from the public 
hatred, under the patronage of some more 
powerful friends : a sanction, which, whilst it 
^ards them from punishment, hardens them: 
in guilt. Tigellinus had long before taken 
measures to secure the protection of Vinius. 
When the troubles first broke out, he gained 
his friendship by saving his daughter, who, be- 
ing then in Rome, and in Nero's power, was in 
danger of her life ; and b^t lately he promised 

that 

* Pessimus quisque, dlffidentia prsesentium mutationem 
pavens, adversus publicum odium privatam gratiam praepa- 
rat : uade nulla innocentise cura^ ted vices impunitati^. Tac. 
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A.R.Si$.ihat favourite a very large suni) if be escaped 

A' 9? 6?- all dangers by his means. Measures so well 

taken could not but succeed. Viniiis took him 

pnder his protection, and obtained firopi Galba 

a promise of his life. 

Men were astonished when they compared 
the fate of this miscreant with that of Petro^ 
pius Turpilianus, who^ without being guilty 
pf hardly any other crime, than his fidelity 
to Wero, had been cruelly put to death : whilst 
|ie who had made Nero desery^ worse thaii 
death, and after perverting, had, like a perfidi«i 
pus traitor, abandoned him, was suiFereci to live 
happy and unmolested ; a convincing proof of 
^ the enoripous power pf Vinius, and of the in^ 
disputable certainty tliat money would make 
Ifiitn do any thing. 

The people were highly incensed against 
Tigellinus ; in the circus, theatres, and all puh^ 
lie places, they cried out be ought to be put 
to death, that to see him die would be the most 
pleasing of sights to them. All concurred in 
that wish, as well those who hated Nero, 9,s^ 
t^ose who regretted him^ Galba was so obe< 
dient to Vinius's orders, that he published an 
prdipanpe, wherein he undertook the defence of 
that infamous wretch, and said Tigellinus waa 
in so bad ft state pf health, that he could not be 
f :3j:pected to live long. He even taxed the peo- 
ple with cruelty, and took it very ill tbat they 
should strive, said he, tp fprce him to render 
liis government odious and tyrannical. 

Vinius and Tigellinusi triumphant, insulted 
over the people's griefs. Tigellinus offered up 
a sacrifice of thanks to the gods, and prepared 
fi splendid entertainment} and Vinius, after 
supping with the (emperor, came with his 

daughter. 
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daughter, then a widow, to^igelliou8^3 desert. A. If. sia 
Tigellinus made the lady a present of a * miUio^^^j^^"®' 
of sesterces, and ordered the sultana queen of 
hts seraglio to take off her necklace, worth six f t ^^^^ 
hundred thousand sesterces, and tie it round 
Yinius's daughter's neck. Tigellinus did not 
long ienjoy this scandalous impunity : we shall 
Boon see him suffer underOthothe justpunish.- 
iiieiit of his crimes. 

A criminal of less importance than him might 
eKpect impunitiy from Galba. The eunuch 
Halorus, who poisoned Claudius, and had been 
one of the chief instigators of Nero's cruelties, 
not only escaped death, but had a rich and ho<- 
nourable intendancy given him. It is not said 
who was his patron and protector, but we may 
safely venture to say he could not have a bet- 
ter than his money. 

Even the good actions of a prince t who is?^^ 
hated and despised, are misrepresented andioraforf. 
blamed, or at least no value is set on them.^^ 
Galba recalled such as were in exile : he suf- Toe. ma, 
fer^ informers to be punished, and gave np^^^- 
ungrateful and indolent slaves to the vengeance ' * - 
of their masters. Such actions are surely laud- 
able ; yet they were so little remarked, that 
neither Suetonius nor Plutarch take any notice 
of them« 

Galba rewarded the Gauls who rose with^^-^^ 
Vindex, by remitting a fourth part of the/i/ii 
tributes they were to pay, and making them 
burghers of Rome. ^ Thcwagh it was quite natu- 
ral for him to be grateful to those to whom he 
owed the empire, yet it was thought those fa.- 

vours 

t Inviso sem^ prijicipe, 9eu bene soimaJe&cUpmnuafe 
TeK.Hia,l,7. 
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A.R.8I9. vours were purchased from Vinius, and people 
A.C. 68. took occasion from thence to complain of, and 

be dissatisfied with his master. 
thesoS^ The general disposition df people's minds 
hate him. yi^as, as wc sec, not favourable to Gal ba. He 
r^fc***' qompleated his ruin by setting his soldiers 
iitt. against him. His severity ^, before esteenied 
2^nd praised, was now suspected ; fourteen years 
of licentiousness and relaxation of all military 
discipline under Nero's government, had taught 
the troops to dread the old rigour so strictly 
observed in the army, and to love the vices of 
their generals, as much as they had fdrmerly 
respected their virtues. An expression of Gaf- 
ba, well becoming an emperor, but at that time 
dangerous in his mouth, changed their secret 
grudge into implacable hatred. They expected 
to receive, if not so large a sum as NymphidiuS 
had promised, at least a gratification 'equal to 
what Nero had given thenx on * his accession to 
the empire. Galba being informed of it said, 
'f it was his custom tolevy soldier^ atid not to 
" buy them.-' They were sensible these wordsi 
cut oflP, not only "all present hopes, but even fu- 
ture, and would be a precedcSnt and lawtoGah 
ba's successors. They flew into a' violent pas- 
sion, and thought their anger so much the more 
just, as so haughty a stile was, as we have seen, 
not backed by a suitable conduct. Everything 

* ^ r • wasf 

* Laudata ol^m et militari fama, celebrata severitas ejua 
I^Tifebat adspiemantes veterem disciplinam^ et ita qaatuorde-^ 
^im annis a Nerone adsuefactos^ ut haud minus vitia princi- 
pnra amarenty quam olim virtutes velierabantur, Accessi't 
Cralbae/vox pro republica honesta, ipsi anceps^ legi a se mili- 
teni non emi. Nee enim ad banc fo^rmam Cfetera ^riuat^ 
Juc. Hi^t, i,h. • ' . . '. N -4 ^ r V V ^ 
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was ripe for a revolution in the beginning ofA.B.819^ 
the year in which Galba entered on his second^- ^* ^^^ 
consulship with T. Vinius. 

• 

Ser. Syti^iciys Galba Qssae Augustus II^ A.R.$2o. 
T* Vinius Rufinus. -^- ^* ^^* 

This year is remarkable in the annals o(^^^^ 
mankind for being fraught with scenes of woe^tunqe^ 
civil warsy and such violent convulsions in 
every state, as shook alternately each part of 
the universe* Tacitus, willing to inform his 
readers, not only of events, but of their causes 
too, gives us on this occasion an account of 
the state of the empire just beftire those storms 
broke out, and of the dispositions of the citi« 
zens, provinces and soldiers. I have borrowed 
from him such particularities as suited the sub- 
ject I have been treating, and shall now give 
the rest sp far as I can, without repeating what 
has been already said. 

Nero!s death gave every one joy at first, but^tateof 
ijoon produced great diversity of sentiments, at ^t^^^' 
The senators persisted in a way of thinking ^n«ing«f 
which rQOted in them a detestation to tyranny. t^/^^I 
They enjoyed ^11 the sweets of liberty with a^-*— ^^* 
higher relish, as they were but just delivered 
from a state of dreadful servitude, and were no 
ways crfimped by a prince but just seated on 
the throne, and at that time absent. The most 
distinguished qf the knights, and the more 
thinking pj^rt of the people, had always adopted 
the maxims of the senate. But the populace, 
the mob, accustomed to the pleasures, of the 
eiicus and theatre's, the most vicious of the 
slaves, and debauched citizens, who, afte;* rqin- 

mg 
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A.R. sea ing themselves, subsisted on Nero's shameful 
A.C69^ prodigalities, were dissatisfied, at a loss what 
to do, and glad to join in any clamour that pro» 
mised a change* Even Galba's age * was the 
sport c^ the multitude, who, esteeming their 
princes by their looks, contemptuously com* 
pared the old emperor's bald head and infirmi- 
ties with Nero's sprightly youth. 

I have already said how the pretorians were 
disposed* They abandoned Nero only because 
they were deceived. Several of them had en* 
tered uito Nymphidius's views, and though 
that chief of the revolt was dead, yet their 
minds were soured and restless. Disappointed 
of the reward they had been promised, and 
seeing, whilst things remained in the situation 
tbey were, no probability of doing or getting 
much ; depending, too, but little on the favour 
of a^prince raised to empire by the legions $ 
their fidelity was the less stable as they held 
Galba in contempt, nor did they scruple open* 
ly to reproach him with his age and avarice. 

The pretorians were not the only troop? 
then in Kome. Galba had brought with him 
his legion out of Spain : the remains of the ma- 
rine legion formed by Nero, and the detach- 
ments of the German, British and Illyrian ar« 
mies, by him intended to march against Vin- 
dex, weie likewise there ; and all together 
ibrmed a very considerable military body in 
that city, and a great force for whoever should 
he able to fix their fluctuating minds. 

Most 

^ Ipsft aetas GaShsd et irriflui et fastidio erat, awoetis ja^ 
yrtaUe Neronis^ et imperatoris fonna ac decora QOFpan», u| 
MSt moa vulgi^ oomparantibud. TaCr 
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Most of the provinces were quiet : but the A.fL sao^ 
violent ferment that reigned in Gaul and the A. C.^ 
German armies, plainly portended a dreadful 
storm. From the beginning of the troubles 
Gaul was divided into two very unequal fac- 
tions. The greater number had sided with 
Vindex ; whilst those who bordered on Ger« 
many declared themselves his enemies, and 
even made war against him. This division still 
subsisted. The old partizans of Vindex remain-* 
ed attached to Galba^ who had heaped favours 
on them. The inhabitants of Treves, Langres, 
and parts adjacent, being excluded those fa« 
i^rours, and even punished by forfeitures of part 
of their lands, added jealousy to their resent- 
ment, and were not less incensed at the advan- 
tages they saw others enjoy, than at the hard- 
ships they themselves suffered. 

The two * armies in Germany, ever ready 
to unite, and by so doing to become very for- 
midable, were both dissatisfied and uneasy : a 
disposition of mind which, in a powerful body, 
borders near upon rebellion. Proud of the 
victory they had obtained over Vindex, they 
thought Gaiba distrusted them, because they 
had opposed his interest. They had not been 
prevailed on to abandon Nero without great dt& 
ficulty. They had offered the empire to Vir- 
ginius, and, though piqued against that great 
man for refusing it, yet they could not be re- 
conciled to the loss of him. The situation hs 
was in at Galba's court, destitute of power, and 
even accused, seemed to reflect humiliation 
and dishonour on them, for they thought them-* 

selves 

* Oermanici exercitus, quod periculoeiasimum in ^ntiif 
viribus^ soUidti et iratif T<iic, Hyt. 1. 8. 
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A. R^ftso. selves accused in him. The * army on the up-r 

4-C.6i^.pgr Rhine despised its commander Hordeoniils 
Flaccus, an infirm, gouty old man, incapably 
of behaving consistently, or of acting with au- 
thority : he was not fit to manage even an 
army where no dissatisfaction or uneasiness 
had heen. The restless soldiers under his com- 
mand were but the more irritated by his feeble 
attempts to keep them within bounds. The 
legions on the lower Khine had long beeii 
■without a chief since the death of Fonteius 
Capito, till at length Galba sent them A. Vi- 
tellius, whom he purposely chose as a man of 
no consequence, and of whom be could havel 
no cause to be jealous. Vitellius was in fact 
iniftnitely contemptible : gluttony stood first on 
the list of his vices. Galba therefore, cohclud- 

^r«. T.edhe could have nothing to apprehend from 
him : those who think so much of their bellies, 
said he, need not be feared j Vitellius will find 
enough to fill his in a fat rich province- '' The 
event, however, shewed Galba was mistakei). 

Xm. Germany was the only province that threat- 

ened an immediate insurrection. Spain re- 
mained quiet under the peaceable government 
of Cluvius Rufus, famous for his learning, 
eloquence, and knowledge of history, but quite 
unexperienced in war. None of the legions 
were less concerned than those of Britain in thei 
horrors and* calamities of the civil wars : either 
because the distance they were at, and theif 

being 

* Superior exercitus legatum Hordeoneum Flaccum sper« 
ifiebat^ senecta et debilitate pedum invalidum; ne quieto 
quidem mUite regimen : adeo furente? infirmitate retinentis 
^jiapQ aceendebanti;in Tu^. ** * 
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being separated by the sea from the re§t of the ^*-*^ 
empire, prevented the contagious spirit of se-^^ ^^ 
ditiofi reaching them ; or that the frequent ex- 
peditions they had to make, kept them suffi- 
iciently employed, and taught them to make a 
better use of their valour by employing it against 
the enemy. Illyria, were the legions were quari 
tered remote from each other, intermixing nei^ 
ther their forces nor their viceSj was^ by that 
prudent policyj secured from all disturbances. 
The East was still at peace : no symptomi 
then appeared of the revolution^ which, atlast^ 
fixed the fate of the empire, Mucian^ to 
whom Vespasian was afterwards * indebted for 
his elevation to the throne, commanded foiir 
legions in Syria. His life was a series of 
vicissitudes^ In his youth he had powerful 
ifriendfi> to whom he paid his court with all 
the assiduity ambition could inspire* Disap« 
pointed in his views^ his expeiices ruined him^ 
and he was in a very distressed condition ; 
besides which^ he had the anger of Claudius 
to dread, so that he thought himself well off 
in obtaining a trifling command in Asia. There 
he lived some time, in a situation as near that 
of an exile as his future fortune was to em«* 

pire. 

* Syrum et quatuor legiones obtinebat Licinius Mucian- 
m, vir secuildis adversisque juxta famosus. Insignes ami-* 
citias juveiiis ambitiose coluerat. Mox attritis opibu^, 
lubrico atatu, suspecta etiam Claudii iracuiidia^ in secretam 
Asitt repositus^ tarn prope ab exsule fuit^ quam poitea a 
.Principe.' Luxuria^ industria, comitate^ Arrogantiaj ni»<« 
lis bonisque artlbus mixtua. Nimise voluptates^ quum 
vacaret ; quoties expedierat^ magnae virtutes palam lauda-^ 
r^a ; secreta male ^udiebant. Sed apud subjectos^ apud 
proxin^os^ apud eoUegaa, variis illecebris potens : et cui ex- 
peditius fuerit tradere imperium^ quam obtinere. Tae. 
Hut. I. 10. 
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A.ll.ted.pire« His character was as checquered as* hii 
A.C 69. life, Hq ^ag a composition of activity for la- 
bour, of Toluptuousness when unemployed, and 
of mildness and arrogance. When idle, plea- 
sure was his study : when busy, no man was 
more indefatigably assiduous : his public be- 
haviour commanded esteem, bUt his private lif)s 
was not exempt from blame* Conforming him- 
self to all he had connections with, he had th6 
art of pleasing his inferiors, equals, £ind col- 
leagues, and of making himself creatures and 
fiends every where j in short, he was fitter to 
give the empire to another than to possess it 
bimself, had he had any such views* 

Vespasian was making war against the Jew^ 
with three legions* He had no thoughts of 
thwarting Galba, and, as I before said, had 
sent his son Titus to assure him of his submis- 
sion. Tiberius Alexander, whom I have al- 
ready had occasion to speak of more than once, 
by birth a Jew, and nephew to Philo, govern- 
ed Egypt, and commanded the troops in that 
province. Since the death of Clodius Macer, 
Africa had submitted to the stronger power, 
and, little pleased with the wretched master it 
* had been ruled. by, was content with any* em- 

peror. The two Mauritania's, Rhetia, Nori- 
cum, Thrace, and all the other provinces that 
were governed only by intendants, followed 
the example^ of the armies that were nearest 
^ them. Italy and the unarmed provinces could 
expect nothing better than to become a prey 
to whoever should be victorious* Such was 
the situation of things in every part of tlie em- 
pire, when Galba and Vinius, joint consuls, 

begatt 
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begm a year, the last thej saw, and almost fa^ A.R.82a 
tal to the republic. -^ ^- ^*» 

Soon after the first of January, letters were^^.^ 
received from Potnpeius Fropinquus, intend'seditum «f 
ant of Belgia, by which the court was infol'm*!^®^^^)"" 
ed, that the legions on the upper Rhine, tnmany.od. 
contempt of their oath of allegiance to Galba,^>^P^ 
demanded another emperor, the choice of roc. mti. 
whom they left to the senate and Roman pco-^^j^^^^ 
pie, to give their revolt some colour. Thisiefn. 
sedition, to which Vitellius owed his elevation ^^^ ^^*^ 
to the empire, will be more particularly spoken 
of in its proper place. 

Galba thereupon resolved no longer to de* 
fer executing the design he had before formed 
of adopting a successor, thinking that the best 
remedy be could apply to the growing evil, 
and that it was less his age th^t emboldened 
them to slight his authority, than the want of 
an heir to succeed him« He had been consi- 
dering of it some months, and consulting with 
those he thought his friends : it was the sub'* 
JQCt that engrossed the talk of the whole town j 
for ^1 men will be politicians, or at least at- 
tempt to be so. fint those vague reports wera 
of no consequence. Galba's ministers were 
the men who might have had most in^uence in 
such an afi^ir ; but they were always divided 
among themselves, even in the most trivial 
matters, much less could they agree in a thing 
of this importance. 

Vinius supported Otho, whQ in fact seemed 
the most proper person that could be thought 
of. 1 have described Otho under Nero's reign, 
wrhose favourite he was for some time, but, onr 
account of Poppas, was afterwards removed 

from 
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A.R.826»fr6ni courts and sent to govern Lusitania. I 
A. C. 69*ii2i^yQ likewise said, that of all the governors of 
provinces, Otho was the first that declared for 
Galba^ and that he exerted himself strenuously 
in his causes in hopes of being adopted by him^ 
for even then he had that in view. That hope 
encreased daily ; the soldiers were devoted to 
him^ and the old court wished for him, think-^ 
ing to find ih him another Nero. 

But Vinius's espousing Olhoi set the two 
other ministers, Laco and Ifcelus, against him^ 
though they themselves had not as yet fixed on 
any one to set up in opposition. They h^d taken 
care to let their master know how great an in- 
timacy there was between* Vinius and Otho ; 
that a marriage was intended between the lat- 
ter and the consul's daughter, who was a wi- 
dow ; and that Vinius was striving to promote 
his own son-in-law in the person of Otho, 
Tacitus thinks Galba had likewise an eye to 
the public good, and that he thought the em- 
pire had been taken from Nero to no purpose^' 

if it was to be left to Othoi 

-I 

The choice he made seems to cohfirni^'that 
opinion; Virtue determined him in favour of 
Piso Licinianus, to Whose ripe years and illustri-^ 
ous birth was joined so * rigid a severity of moi 
tals^ that the gay part of the world called him 
ft man-hater. He was son of M. Crassus and 
6criboniana, and had been adopted by one of 
the Pisb's, but which we know notk His father 
iand mother were put Id death by Claudius, 
with an elder brother of his called Fompeius 
Magnus. Another of bis brothers^ who seems 

to 

* ^stimatione recta •everusj detenus interpretantibus 
idistior habebatur. Tac. 



i.e eldest of the family, perished A.R^82q. 
Himself hail been banished, and-^-^- ^^• 
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to have been th.e 
under Nero. Hi 

probably did not return to Rome till the revo- 
lution that seated Galba on the throne. Sue- 
tonius says, that Galba was always fond of 
Piso, and had long before resolved to make 
him heir to his riches and name. , Others 
^ thought, according to Tacitus, that Piso owed 
his adoption to Laco, who had formerly been , 
acquainted with him at Rubellius Plautus's^ 
but pretended not to know him, that his re- 
commendation might not be suspected of inte- 
rested views. Thus much at least is certain, 
that Piso*s severity gave Galba as much plea- 
sure, as it did uneasiness to the courtiers in 
general. The emperor holding a council, at 
.which, besides Vinius and Laco, Marcius Cel- 
sus, consul elect, and Ducennius Geminus, 
prsefect of the city, were present, sent for Piso, 
and taking him by the hand, addressed him 
thus : . . 

.. "Were I but a private man and to ^d<^ptffg^\; 
you, it would certainly be an honour to mepiso, 
to* receive into my family the descendant of J^'^J-^"* 
* Ponipey and of Crassus ; nor vyould it be ' 
less glorious to you, to add to the lustre of 
*' your non-nobility, that of the Sulpicii and 
" Catuli. The rank to which the will of gods 
** and men has raised me, stamps a different 
" value on my adoption. Esteem for your 

" virtue 

• . *^ It was piobably by his mother Scribonia, that Piso was 
descended from Pompey, whose names were taken by one of . 
his brothers married to Claudius's daughter Antonia, and 
-who was called Cn. Pompeius Magnus. The reader may see 
thfi genealogy of that family in Ryckius's notes on Tacitus^ 
Hist. I. 14. 4- Ann, II. 27. 

Vol. V. 13 
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A.R.820.<« virtue, and love of my country, are the mo^ 
A. C. 69.« tjy^s |.j^at induce me to take you from re- 
** tirement, and offer you that supreme power, 
*' for which the ambition of our forefathers 
kindled up so many wars, and which I my- 
self have obtained by dint of arms. In this 
*' I follow the example of Augustu*, who se- 
*• cured the next immediate rank to himself^ 
first to his nephew Marcellus, next to his son- 
in-law Agrippa, then to his grand-children, 
and lastly, to his wife's son Tiberius. But 
Augustus sought a successor in his own fa* 
" mily ; 1 seek mine in the republic. Not that 
** I am destitute of relations and friends, who 
" have been of service to me in the war. But 
" it was neither ambition, nor any private^ 
** views that raised me to the ertipire : and as 
" a proof of the rectitude of my intentions in 
" the choice I now make, I might alledge, 
not only my own connections, to which 
1 prefer you, but likewise your's. You 
have a brother, older than yourself. He 
" would be worthy the fortune 1 offer you, 
" if you was not still more worthy than him. 
" * The flights and starts of youth are over 

« at 

* Ea SBtas tua> quae cupiditates adolescentise jam effugerit p 
esL yita, in qua nihil prseteritum excusandum habeas. For- 
tunam adhuc tantum adversam tulisti. Secundae res acriori« 
bus stimulis animum explorant: quia miseriae tolerantur^ 
felicitate corrumpimur. Fidem^ libertatem^ amicitiam^ pr»- 
cipua humani animi bona^ tu quidem eadem constantia re- 
tinebis ; sed alii per obsequium imminuent. Irrumpet adu<« 
latio^ blanditiae ; pessimum veri afieetns veneniini^ sua cui- 
que utilitas. Etiam ego ac tu simpUcissime inter nos hodie 
loquimur : ceteri libentius cum fortuna nostra^ quam nobis* 
cum. Nam suadere principi quod oporteat^ multi laboris r 
assentatio erga priftcipem quexncunque sineafiectu peragitnt.- 
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** at your age* Your conduct has fiever stood A.R.8204 
** in need of an apologist. Hitherto you have^-^' ^^* 
•* feh only the frowns of fortune* Prosperity 
puts the heart to a much severer trial. Many 
fiobly persevere in resisting kdversity, who 
*' are seduced and overcome by the smiles of 
*' prosperity. I make no doubt but that you 
" will behave with the same equal mind, be 
faithful to your engagements^ and open and 
sincere in your friendships, in which the 
greatest blessings of life consists But the 
*< banefhl complaisance of others will attempt 
" to undermine those virtues in you. Flattery 
*• and servile adulation will assail you : private 
** interest, that rhortal eriemy to all true at- 
*^ tachment, Will make treacherous deceivers* 
" of all that are about you* I tell you plainly 
" and sincerely what I think. Our fortune^ 
^* more than ourselves, is what courtiers aim 
^* at t for it is thought troublesome, and ofterl 
** dangerous^ to give a prince good advice j 
" whereas flattery has an ample field to dis- 
«< play itselfi without the heart's being at all 
** concerned. 

** If * the vast bddy of the empire coiild be 
** kept in equilibrium, without the assistance 
** of one immediate hand to govern and di- 
*« rect it, I think nobly enough of myself to 
*• say, I would have the honour of restoring, 
" the old republic. But the necessity of a chief 

« has 

^ Si immeiistiih Wpeni corpus staf e ^c libriUri sine rec- 
tore podseti dignus etiom a quo Respublica inoiperet. Nunc 
eo nec^sitatis jampridem ventum est, ut nee mea seneettti^ . 
conferre plus populo Romano possit, quam bpnum successor 
t^em ; ntQ tua plus juventa^ quom bonum pru:)cipem. 7W. 

2 
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A.R.82o.<« has long since been proved. The best pre-^ 
'^^•"sent I can make the Roman people, is to 
" give them a good successor ; and you will do 
" your duty towards that people, if you govern 
*' them like a good prince. Under Tiberius 
" and the succeeding emperors, we have been^ 
*' like the patrimony of one single family, pos- 
*' sessed by right of inheritance. Election will 
*^ stand us in the stead of lik)erty : and the Ju- 
" liah and Claudian families being extinct, a- 
** doption is the proper way to find out the 
" most worthy : for, to be born of a prince, is 
" the effect of chance ; it is a circumstance 
*' that excludes freedom of judgment : but^n 
** adoption there is no constraint, and the pub- 
** lie voice will always direct how to make a 
" proper choice. 

" Let the * fate of Nero be ever before 
" yoor eyes. What was the end of that 
" prince, bloated with pride because the Cae* 
*' sars were his ancestors ? Neither Vindex with ' 
*^ his unarmed province, nor I with my single 
" legion, were what ruined him. It was his 
*• own debaucheries, his monstrous cruelty 
^' that forced mankind to shake off his detest- 
*' ed yoke, and to set an example, till then un- 
" heard of, of an emperor condemned. Even 
" we are not to flatter ourselves with too great 
^^ security. Though raised to this high statioa 
''of supreme power by success of war and 
" right gf election, and though we govern with 

" the 

- * Sit ante ociilos NcfTo, qvam longa Csesartim serie t*- 
mentem, , non Viiidex cum inenni provincia, aut ego cum 
una legione^ sed sua immanitu:, sualuxuria^ cervicibus pub- 
lic! s depulere. Neque era^ adhuc damnati principis exem- 
plar. Tac* 
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the strictest regard to all the laws of virtue, A. R. 620. 
yet envy will attack us. Be not however ^•^•^^• 
dismayed, if in this general convulsion of the 
world, you still see two legions restless and 
discontented. I did not find matters quite 
calm neither when I took the helm of em- 
pire : and so soon as the people shall be in- 
formed of this adoption, by which a succes- 
sor is appointed and secured, my old age, the 
only thing they now find to reproach me 
with, will be forgot. The bad will always 
regret Nero ; but it must be our study, that 
none but the bad may have cause to regret 
him, 

*' Time will not permit me to lay down les- 
sons, or expatiate on what your conduct 
ought to be ; nor can there be occasion for 
it, if I have made a proper choice. I shall 
only * add in one word, that your surest and 
shortest way to distinguish between what are 
good and what are bad rules of conduct, is 
to recollect what you yourself have wished 
for and desired, and what you have con- 
demned, in the princes you have seen : for 
this state is not Jike others, where a single 
family reigns and keeps a whole nation in 
awe and slavery. The people you will have 
to govern can bear neither entire liberty, nor 
total servitude." 

So 



* Utilissimus idem ac brevissimus bonarum malarumque 
teriim dilectus est^ cogitare quid aut nolueris sub alio prin- 
cipe, aut volu«ris. . Neque enim, hie, ut ceteris in gentibus, 
certa dominorura doraus, et ceteri servi : sed imperaturus 
es hominibiis^ qui nee totffin servitutem pati possunt^ nee 
totam libertatem. Ta€^ , 
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^.R.82Q. So * spoke Galba, as appointing an heir to 
A. C. 69. the empire. The rest already worshipped the 
fortune of the new Caesar. 

Pi^o behaved like a man quite master of 

himself: no sign of emotion or immoderate 

joy was perceived in him from the first mo- 

^ ^, ment of his coming in, nor for a long time 

' \^£i after, during which the eyes of all were atten* 

'Cji^> tively fixed upon him. His answer was full of 

respect towards his father and emperor, and of 
modesty in what related to himself. He seem- 
V ed neither elated nor insensible, and could not 
but be thought more deserving the empire, than 
desirous of it. 
Galba de- The liext consideration was, how it would 
adoption to be most proper to declare the adoption, whe- 
thepraeto- thcr to the peoplc, the senate assembled, or the 
whSse praetorians. It was resolved to btgin with the 
minds he latter, as an honourable distinction granted to 
V^^^ the troops ; and it was judged, that though it 
yeritj. miglit be low and dangerous to curry favour 
with them, by giving money or granting them 
unmanly indulgences, yet all becoming me- 
thods of si^curing their approbation were to 
be used. In the t mean time a prodigious 
crowd was gathered about the imperial palace, 
purious to dive into this important secret ; 

a!!d 

* £t Galba quidem haec ac talia^ tanquam principem fa« 
iserejb; ceteri tanquam cum facto loquebantur. Pisonem 
fuerunt statim intuentibus^ et mox conjectis in eum omnium 
Qculis> nuUum turbati aut exsultantis animi motum prodi-' 
disse. Sermo erga patrem imperatoremque reverens^ de se 
moderatus ; nihil in vultu habituque mutatum : quasi im« 
perare posset magis quam vellet. Tac» 

t Circumsteterat interim palatium publlca expectatio mag« 
jji secreti impatiens^ ct male coercitam famam supprimentea 
ifiugebant Tac. 
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and the more care was taken to prevent its tran- A.R.82Q. 
spiring too soon, the greater was the impatience ^* ^' ^ 
of the multitude, and their eagerness to credit 
the reports that began to spread. 

This was on the tenth of January; and the 
storms of thunder, lightning and rain that fell, 
made it a dreadful day even fbr that season. 
The Romans had always superstitiously look^ 
ed upon thunder as a bad omen for elections, 
and when it happened, used to break up their 
assemblies. Galba very justly laughed at those 
vulgar prejudices, and proceeded in what he 
was about. The event was against him, and 
of course confirmed the credulous in their be- 
lief. 

His speech to the soldiers was not long. 
Being naturally given to few words, and af- 
fecting a * brevity becoming his rank, he de- 
clared his adoption of Piso, agreeable to the 
example of Augustus ; adding, that, according 
to the old military t custom, he had made choice 
of a companion in case any extraordinary oc*» 
casions should require his assistance. He like- 
wise added a word or two concerning the sedi- 
tion in Germany, for fear his silence on that 
head should be thought mysterious, and give 
room to think it more serious than it really 
w^s. He said, that the fourth and eighteentq. 
legions, stirred up a few turbulent men, had 
not however proceeded farther than w.ords, and 
would soon return to their duty. 

Galba 

* Imperatoria brevitate. Tac. 

t Examples of that custom are not uncommon in die Ro- 
man History. The reader will find it pratised by the San^y 
mteSf Hist, qft/^ Rotmn Republic, Tac, i|i. 
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A.R.820. Galba did not qualify the laconic dryness 
A.C. 69. of his speech with any soothing expressions, 
any gifts of money, or promise of it : yet the 
officers and soldiers that were nearest his tri- 
bunal, applauded him with seeming satisfac- 
tion. The rest observed a heavy mournful 
silence, vexed at losing in a revolution brought 
about by dint of arms, the rewards they had 
used to be entitled to even in peace. Taci- 
tus * is positive that a small liberality, could 
he have brought his rigid CBconomy to grant 
it, would have securecl Galba the affection of 
jall. His austerity, which might have suited 
the old times, but did not those in which he 
lived, was what ruined him. 
•iheadop- From the camp, Galba proceeded to the 
«ito"t^e senate, where his harangue was neither longer 
senate, nor morc studied. Piso expressed himself in 
' a modest obliging manner, and the senators t 
were disposed to favour him. Many of them 
sincerely approved of his adoption : those who 
disliked it applauded however, and even more 
w^armly than the rest : but the greater number, 
quite indifferent, and taking no farther con- 
tern in any public affairs, than what was ne- 
cessary tor their own private views and inte- 
rests, were ready to pay homage to any rising 
fortune. " , 

Galba ^ jj^ ^[^^ meantime the news from Germany 

?eif more cUCreased the terrors and apprehensions of the 

widmore. ^ whol^ 

* Constat potuisse concHIari animos quantulacumque par- 
ci senis liberalitate. Nociiit' antiquum rigor & nimia severi- 
taS, ciii jaim pares non sumus. 7'ac. 

t St patrum favor aderat : multi voluntate : cffusius qui 
noluerant ; me4ii ac plnrimi, obvio obsequio^ privatas spc^ 
agitantesj sine publica cura, Tac. 
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whole city. The danger seemed great, and in A. 11.820, 
fact it was. The senate was for sending a^-^-^' 
deputation of some of its members to appease 
.the sedition. In the prince's council it was 
proposed to send Piso at the head of that 
deputation, that the name of Caesar, added 
to the authority of that first body of the state, 
might strike an awe on the mutineers. Some 
proposed sending the praetorian prefect with 
Piso ; and that was what quite disconcerted 
the plan, Laco not thinking it adviseable for 
him to run the hazard of such a commission. 
Even the senate's deputation did not take 
place. Galba, to whom the choice of depu- 
ties was left, named them, then admitted the 
excuses of several, and appointed new ones in 
. their stead. Some were willing to go, whilst 
others declined it, according as they were in- 
fluenced by hope or fear. From all those 
changes and variations resulted such a neglect 
and want of dignity and decency, as made the 
old emperor appear more contemptible than 
ever. 

At the same time two tribunes of the pra3- 
, torian cohorts were broke, with one belonging 
to those in the city, and another of the patrole 
or watch. The thing intended was, to make 
such examples of some, as should intimidate 
others who remained in place : but instead of 
having that effect, it served oqly to incense 
them more. They concluded they were all 
suspected, and that it was intended to destroy 
them one after another. 

This disposition of theirs was extremely fa-^lY^^ , 

■% * wicked u6'* 

vourable to the ambitious views of Otho, whojs^gn*. 
* Enraged to see his hopes frustrated, had no 

other 
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.ArR*820. other thoughts than how he might bring about 
Tac?'Hiu!^y guilt, trhat he had not been able to effect by 
I. 21. ' art. His bad conduct had reduced him to a * 
Vud,^'. ^^^cessity either of perishing or being emperor. 
4» He made no secret of it, but owned his debts, 

which amounted to two f hundred millions of 
X^^ro^ sesterces, were so great, that it was indifferent 
^wuiand to him whether he fell in battle by the enemy's 
^"**"^ sword, or by the prosecutions of his creditors, 
and the sentence of the judge. Living in such 
luxury t as must have ruined an emperor, and 
reduced to greater indigence than even the 
lowest private man could have borne, hating 
and detesting Galba, anS envying Piso, be 
forged new fears and dangers, still more to 
heighten his desires. He would say to him- 
self: " He had been a burden to Nero : that, 
" to wait for a new exile under an honourable 
*^ name, was now out of the question. That 
princes never fail to suspect and hate the 
man whom public opinion destines to be 
** their successor ; that that idea had already 
hurt him in the opinion of an almost decrepid 
emperor : what effect then must it have oo 
a young prince naturally rigid and morose, 
and soured by a long exile ? That he could 
expect nothing less than death, and conse- 
quently ought to stick at nothing at a time 
^* when Galba was tottering, and Piso not 
" yet settled. That a change of government 

is 

* Neque disshnulabat nUi Principum, se stare turn posse : 
nihilque referre, ah hoste in acie, an in foro sub ^creditorihus 
caderiU Suet 

X Othanem . . . multa exstimulabant : luxuna etiam pnn. 
cipi onerosa, inopia vix privato toleranda; in Galbam ira, 
in Pisonem iuvidia Fingebat et metum^ cpo magis C09cupi% 
ceret Tm:* 
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*' is a favourable moment for great enterprises ; A.R.820, 

" and that circumspection is out of s.eason ^* ^* ^^' 

•« where repose is more dangerous than teme- 

*' rity. In short, that since by the common 

•* law of nature all must die, the only diffe- 

** rence is, cither to be buried in oblivion, or 

«' gloriously recorded to posterity : and that if 

** his fate was to be the same, whether inno- 

** cent or guilty, a man of spirit ought rather 

** to seek that fate, than coward like, to wait 



•' its coming. 



ft 



These sentiments * were backed in Otho by 
a firm and resolute courage, no ways resem- 
bling the effeminacy of his manners ; and all 
that were about him spurred him on. His 
freemen and slaves, accustomed to live as vo- 
luptuously as their master, was ever reminding 
him of the pleasures of Nero's court, the lux- 
ury and licentiousness that reigned there, and 
the advantages that supreme power affords to 
gratify the passions; adding, that he might 
hope to enjoy them all if he did but dare j and 
that it was low and unworthy him to leave the 
possession of them to others. Such exhorta- 
tio^ns were quite agreeable to his taste ; and his 

{)leasing expectations were confirmed by astro- 
ogerst, a set of men, says Tacitus, whose 
trade it is to deceive the great, to feed their false 
hopes, and who, though condemned by all laws, 

yet 

* Non erat Othoni mollis & corpori similis animus^ £t 
intimi libertorum servommque^ corruptius quam in private 
domo habili^ aulam Neronis^ & luxus, adulteria^ natrimonia, 
peterasque re^norum libidines, avido talium, si auderet, nt 
$ua ostentantesy quiescenti ut alietia exprobrabant. Tac. 

t Genus hominum potentibus infidum, sperantibus fallaXji 
quod in civitate nostra & vet^itur sempe^ & retinebitur. 
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.^•^;^^^' vet are always retained in the service of cupi- 

•^' ^- ^^' dity. 

Otlio had long before began to consult theno*. 
He had that weakness in common with Ppppaeai, 
who had several in constant pay, and secretly 
confided in those impostors, so * dangerous to 
be near an empress. One of them called Pto* 
lemy, had foretold Otho, when he set out for 
Spain, that he w^ould survive Nero. That pre- 
diction proving true, Otho conceived a great 
opinion of the astrologer ; and Ptolemy grow- 
ing bolder, ventured a second prophecy, where- 
by he promised him the empire after Galba.. 
The circumstances of things and public report, 
might give him room to form that guess with 
some probability. But Otho t, as is natural 
to weak minds, apt to credit whatever is ex- 
traordinary and most obscure, was thoroughly 
satisfied of his fortune-teller's great skill,, and 
made no doubt but that this oracle was dictat- 
ed by bis profound penetration into futurity. 
After Piso's adoption, Ptolemy' t, unwilling to 
be thought a false prophet, resolved, since 
things did not come round of themselves, to 
help them, and advised sticking at no crime: 
a najturjal consequence of such expectations and 
desires as Otho had conceived and flattered 
himself with* 

It is however uncertain, whether the design 
qf conspiring against Galba's life should be 

dated 

* Pessimum principalis matrimoiTii instrumentum. The. 
' t Cupidine ingenii humani Ubentius obscura * credendi. 
Tac. 

X Ne durat Ptolomseus^ jam & sceleris instinctor, ad quod 
facillime ab ejus modi voto transitur. Tac. 

* The t(Kxt sfiys ciredi, but commentators are uf opiuion it shDuld hk 

ecedcndk 
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dated from this time only, or whethef it wasA.R.Mo, 
formed before ; for Otho had long studied to A. C 6^ 
gain the aftection of the army. It is most likely 
that wanting to be emperor at any rate, he would 
rather have chosen to ascend the throne by licit 
liieans ; but that, rather than fail, he was deter- 
mined to make use of any other. He would 
take particular notice of the old soldiers, call- 
ing them by their names, and saying they were 
all his comrades, for that they had served to- 
gether under Nero : he enquired after those he 
did not see ; helped such as were in distress ; 
gave them money, saying how much he pitied 
them-, and dropped ambiguous expressions con- 
cerning Galba, with whatever else was most 
proper to make impression on such people ; and 
dispose them to mutiny. 

In that manner did he practise on the troops 
himself, whilst his second, one Maevius Pude- 
us, an intimate of Tigellinus's, was not idle. 
He was charged with the detail ; and knowing 
which were the most turbulent, which the 
most fickle characters, and which were most 
in want of money, he took care to bring them 
together, and secretly made them presents ; 
till at last he was audacious enough, every 
time the emperor supped at Otho's house, to 
give every man on guard there a * hundred. 55,,^^ 
sesterces, pretending it was done out of regard 'A»//*«v- 
to Galba, whom it was in fact calculated to 
ruin. We may readily conclude he acted by 
Otho*s order, and in his name ; and he himself 
was so little cautious to conceal his seditious 
steps, that a soldier having a dispute with his 
neighbours about the limits of a fieldj Otho 
bought the whole adjoining field, and made a 

jpresent 
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#i.R.i20. present of it to the soldier. The praefect La* 
A. C.o9.^Q^ stupidly negligent, saw nothingof what was 
going forward ; he was equally ignorant both 
of what what was privately done, and what was 
publicly talked of. 
His last Otho having resolved to throw off the mask 
^^^^^°"and attack Galba, charged Onomasfus, one of* 
empire, his frccmen, with the conduct of the crimen 
It is incredible to think how weak the means 
were that he made use of in an enterprise of 
such importance, A million of sesterces, that 
is to say, about eight thousand pounds of our 
money, which he had lately received from one 
of the emperor's slaves, for an employment he 
had procured him, was his whole treasure: 
and Onomestus bribed by presents and pro- 
mises, Barbius Proculus and Vetiirius, two* 
Serjeants of the guards, cunning enterprising 
fellows, and who had a knack of managing the 
minds of the lower class. Two soldiers t, says 
Tacitus with astonishment, undertook to de- 
throne an emperor and make another, and suc- 
ceeded. 

It is true they had only to set fire to a train 
ready laid. Among the praetorians still re- 
mained some creatures of Nymphidius^s : others 
regretted Nero, and the licentiousness in which 
they had lived under that emperor : and all 
were incensed at having received no gratifica- 
tion from Galba, and afraid of being reduced 
from praetorian cohorts to legions, whose ser- 
vice 

* So I render the titles of Optio <^ Tetserarius, to which 
itre have nothing exactly corresponding in our troops. 

t Suscepere dug munipulures imperium populi Romam 
transferendiyn, & transtuler\i^t, Tac, Hist, i. 3& 
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vice was much harder and less profitable* Bar* A.R.82a 
bius and Veturius however communicated their A. C 69. 
plan only to a few of the most resolute, sow- 
ing amongst the rest such seeds of sedition, as 
would be ready to shoot up at a moment's 
warning. 

I have already observed, that besides the prae- 
torians, there were at that time in Rome, le- 
gions and detachments of legions, brought 
thither from different provinces on account of 
the late disturbances. They too catched the 
infection, imitating the example of their se^ 
ditious comrades in Germany: and matters 
\vere so easily and expeditiously prepared, that 
the day after the ides, which was the 14th of Ja- 
nuary, the conspirators would have taken Otho 
as he was returning home from supper, and 
proclaimed him emperor, had they not feared 
the accidents that might happen in the dark, 
or from the drunkenness of most of those who 
were to be employed, and the diflSculty of col- 
lecting together the soldiers of the several 
armies, dispersed over all the city. The tu- 
mult would undoubtedly have been great : but 
that was not the consideration that withheld 
villains, ready to murder their prince in cold 
blood. They were afraid the legionary sol- 
diers, but lately come from the provinces, not 
knowing Otho personally, might mistake some 
other for him. The execution of their plot 
was therefore deferred to the next. 

It was not possible for all this to be carried 
on so privately but that something must tran^ 
spire. Galba was informed of it, but Laca 
prevented his minding what was said. That 
prefect was a blundering obstinate man;^ 

nai( 
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AUss'o.not* in the least acquainted with the temper 
A. C. 69. of the soldiers, and always ready to contradict 
every sentiment but his own, though never so 
just and proper. 

The fifteenth of January, the day fixed upon 
oAhec^-foi' the execution of the plot, Otho, according 
^piracy, to custom, Waited on the emperor'and w^s re- 
ceived as usual ; after which he attended Galba 
to oflTer up a sacrifice, and with great joy heard 
the priest who consulted the entrails of ih6 
victims, declare, he found si^ns of the anger of 
the godsi and of imminent danger from a do- 
mestic enemy. 

At that instant his freemen Onomastus came 
to tell him that the architect and masons wait- 
ed for him. That w^s the signal agreed on to 
signify that the conspirators were ready, and 
that the soldiers began to assemble. Otho with- 
drew, and being asked why he went, answered, 
that he was about purchasing a^ old house, but 
wanted first to have it examined. Leaning on 
his freeman's arm, he reacluxl the military pil- 
lar in the forum, where he found three and 
twenty soldiers, who saluted him emperor* Ter*- 
rified at their small number, he was for returp* 
ing back, if we may credit Plutarch, and re-* 
nouncing an enterprise that seemed too boldly 
concerted : but the soldiers would not let him- 
Putting him immediately into a chair, they 
carried him to the camp, holding their drawn 
swords in their hands. On the road they were 
met by as' many more soldiers; some of them 
already informed of what was doing, but most 

led 

* Ignarus militarium aaimorum, consiliique quamvis* 
«gregii, quod non ipse afFerret, inimicus, & adVersus peri-i 
tos pervi(;ax. 2'ac. 
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led thither by curiosity and surprize 1 they A.IL820. 
accompanied Otho, some drawing their Swords A; C w- 
and making a great noise, whilst others werQ 
silent, waiting the event before they would 
declare themselves. The tribune, who guard- 
ed the camp gate, either disconcerted by the 
novelty of so strange an event, or apprehend^ 
ing the contagion might have reached within^ 
the camp^ and that it would jje equally danger- 
ous and useless to attempt opposition, let them 
pass without resistance: and the other officers 
following his example, preferred present safety 
to honour attended with danger : so that * this 
horrid deed was undertaken by only a handful 
of villains ) though wished ior by more, and 
tolerated by all. 

Galba i was still busied with his sacrifice, paB» v .. 
and, as Tacitus says, teazing the gods, already^jf*™^ 
declared in favour of his rival. A report was 
spread, that a senator, whose name none cauld 
at first tell, was carrying to the pr^toriari 
camp : Otho, was soon known to be the man; 
At the same time, those who had met the rebel 
troops^ running back to the city, some of theme 
encreased the terror by magnifying olgects^ ' 

whilst others made slight of it^ not forgetting 
to flatter, even in that critical moment. A 
council was held, in which it was resolved to 
soihid the disposition!? of the cohort then on 
guard. Pfso was ordered to do it t Oalba be- 
ing reserved as a last resource, in case the evil 
required stronger remedies. The new Caesar, 

assembled 

* Isque habitus anim<mim fuit, ut possimum fiicinus aude-: 
rent patici^ pli^res yellen^, onmes paterentur. Tac, ^ 

f Ignarus interim Galba, & sacrii intehtus^ fatigabat 
alieni jant impierii dtos. Toe, . v 

Vol. V. E 
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A.R. 820. assembled th#cohort before the gates of the 
A. C. 69. imperial palace, and addressed them thus from 

a balcony. 
Piso's " This • is the sixth day, my brave fellow 

8p««ch to ** soldiers, since, witnout knowing what the 
on^^arf *' event might be, nor whether I ought to 
Uf&seihe <« wish or fear a title, which raisi^s me next to 
^^^^ ^ empire, I have been named Caesar. The 
success is in your hands : on you depends 
the fate of our family, and of the republic. 
*' Do not, however, imagine I fear for myself 
** personally ; any fatal consequence. I have 
•' been long accustomed to adversity, and now 
•* find, that the highest fortune is not the least 
** exposed to danger. But I lament the fate 
" of my father, the senate, and the empfre, if 
we must perish to day; or, which must be 
equally grievous to such as are friends to 
virtue, purchase our safety at the expence of 
** blood. It was no small comfort to us, in the 
^* last revofution, to find it accomplished with- 
out the deaith of any. My adoption seemed 
to guard against all apprehensions of a civil 
^ war, even after Galba. An audacious man 
"dares to frustrate those pleasing hopes, 
. " I will not boast either my birth or life. 

*^ Virtues need not be mentioned where Otho 

• 

IS 

^ Sextua die$ agitur, cominiHtones^ ex quo fgnarus futurf, 
Sc siye optandum hoc nomen, sive timendum erat^ Csesar ad- 
scitus sum: quo domus nostras aut reipublicee fato>in vestra^ 
manu |rositnm est. Non quia meo nomine tristiorem casunt 
phveim, ttt qui ad versa expertus^ quum maxime disoam ne 
secunda quidem minus discriminis habere. Patiis & sena- 
ta», & ipsius imperii vicem doleo^ si nobis aut perire hodie 
necesse est^ aut; quod seque apud bon^s miserum est^ o€ci> 
dere. Ta€^ 
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** is concerned. His vices, foi^which only he A.R.820. 
V is famous, mined the empire, when he was-^* ^* ^^' 
^* but the emperor's favourite. Is it for his 
•* indolence, his languishing air, and effeminate 
** dress, that he is thought worthy of the 
** throne ? those * who take his luxury for li- 
berality are mistaken. He will know how to 
dissipate, but not how to give. What are 
his thoughts now taken up with, but parties 
of debauch, adultery, and women void of 
*' honour ? Those are what he thinks the pre- 
" rogatives of supreme power : the shame and 
•' ignominy of the empire is his pleasure. How 
" "f should he think otherwise ? He that attains 
sovereignty by crimes and guilt, will never 
he governed by the maxims of virtue. 

The power of the Caesars was given Galba 
'*' by the unanimous consent of all mankind : 
and, with your approbation, Galba has ap- 
pointed me to succeed him. If the republic, 
senate and people, be no longer but empty 
^* names, at least it is your interest, my dear 
** comrades, not to let the very worst of sol- 
*' diers give you emperors. The legions have 
" been known to rebel against their chiefs. 
" But hitherto the fidelity of the praetorian co- 
" hort has been inviolable. Even Nero was 
" not abandoned by y6u t it was he himself 
*' that forsook you. What! shall less than thir- 
*^ ty vagabonds, who would not be permitted 
" to chuse even a centurion or a tribune, be 

2 suffered 

* Falluntur quibus luxuria specie liberalitati» iftiponit 
Perdere iste sciet^ donare nesciet. Toe. 

t Nemo unquam imperium fiagitio qusesitum b<»iis artibu9 
retinuit. Tac. 
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A.R.S20. " sijffered to dispose of the empire? Would you^i 
A.C.69. «« by your inaction, give a sanction to them ? 
" Would you be abettors of their crimes, apd 
*• partakers of their shame ? their daring licen- 
*' tiousness will reach the provinces : we shall 
** be the first victims of it, and the scourge of 
*' the wars that must ensue, will light on you. 
" After all, what you are to have for murder* 
ing your prince, is no more than you may 
acquire with innocence : you shall receiva 
from us as a reward for your fidelity, as much 
*^ as is offered you to commit so detestable a 
" crime/' 
6aiba trie* Piso's spccch had its effect. The soldiers he 
tl^' harangued ^txQ not prejudiced by any impress 
sion contrary to their duty ; and, accustomed 
to revere the orders of the Caesars, they drew 
up in arms, and displayed their standards. But 
their fidelity, as we shall see, was very slender* 
Marius Celsus, known to the legions of Illyria^ 
in which he had formerly had a command, was 
sent towards the detachment of that army, 
then encamped in Agrippa*s portico. In ano- 
ther quarter were some companies of veterans* 
of the German legions, whom Nero had sent 
s*ui. Gaib. to Alexandria, and suddenly recalled. They 
Tac. Hut. were sent for by two first captains of legions : 
1.31. and though their fellow soldiers had already 
proclaimed Vitellius emperor, yet they shewed 
more fidelity and attachment to Galba, than 
any other body of troops, out of gratitude for 
his kindness towards them, and the care he had 
taken to procure them proper refreshments af- 
ter the fatigue of a long voyage. 

They excepted, all the military people in 
Rome sided with Otho» The legions of ma- 
rines 



i 
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- xines was incensed against Galba, for the cruel- ^•^^^• 
ty with which he had used them on his arrival ^* 
in the city. The praetorians would not listen 
to, and even used very roughly, three tribunes, 
who attempted to dissuade them from their 
wicked design. The Illyrian soldiers, instead 
of hearing M arius Celsus, turned the points of* 
their swords against him. 

The people seemed well affected to Galba. ^JJJ'^p^ 
An infinite multitude filled the palace, andidieshewof 
with loud cries demanded Otho's death, and^^*^^'^^^ 
that his accomplices might be banished, mak-" 
ing as great an uproar as if they had been ask- 
ing for some new diversion in the circus, or 
theatre. But ♦ esteem and real attachment had' 
no share in it, for the day was not ended, be- 
fore they expressed as tumultuously, quite dif- 
. ferent sentiments : a habitude of flattering whom- 
ever held the supreme rank, an empty shew, 
and a love of noise and disturbance, was all 
that animated them. 

In the mean time Galbawas deliberating, ^J^^ ^ 



to 



whither he should shut himself up in his pa-meetth« 
lace, or go out and meet the seditious. Vi-'^^^' 
nius was for his keeping within doors : he ad- 
vised the emperor to arm his slaves, fortify the 
avenues of the palace, and not expose himself 
to the fury of the rebels. ^^ Give, said he, 
•* the wicked time to repent, and the good, 
" time to concert measures among themselves. 
<* Crimes t require dispatch : but virtuous coun- 

" oils 

* Neqne illis judicium aut Veritas^ quippe eodem die di- 
versa pari certamine postulaturis : sed traidito more quern 
cunque principem adulancU licentia acclamationuin,, &. 
$ti;diis inanibus. Tap. 

f Scelera imjpetUj bona conyilia mora valqic^e. !|r<K* 
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A C^tfg*"^^'^ are strengthened by reflection. After 

* ** all, if it be proper for you to shew yourself, 

" you will 8tili be at liberty to do it ; if you 

** go out, it may not be in your power tq 

*^ return." 

Others thought it was best to make haste, 
before a growing conspiracy should acquire 
additional strength. "By our activity, said. 

they, we shall disconcert Otho, whose sly 

and precipitate steps speak his weakness.—^ 
*^ He slunk away by stealth, presented himself 

to a multitude that knew nothing of him,. 

and is taking advantage of the delay our in» 
<* dolence grants him, to learn to act the em- 
" peror. Is it proper to wait till, having united 
*^ and confirmed the whole camp in his favourj^ 
*' he takes possession of the Forum by force? 
•« of arras, and shews you Qa^sar in the capi- 
" tol ? whilst you, courageous emperor, with 

your brave friends shall lock and bolt 

yourself up, with a vIqw undoubtedly to 
" sustain a siege ? your slaves will be of great 
*^ service indeed, if the zeal and ardour the 
" people now shew for you, if this first spurt 
<* of taeir indignation, which always is the 
" hottest, be suffered to cool. The * least 
*' honourable is therefore the least safe resolu* 
" tion. If we must perish, let Ujs brave the 
" danger : at least Otho will be more hated, 
?* and we more esteemed for it/' 

Vinius strongly opposing that advice, Laco 
was so furious as to menace him. A deadly 
hatred subsisted between them, which the free- 
man 

* Proinde intuta qnce indecora : yel 8i cadere nccesse sit, 
•ccurrendum discrimini. Id Othoni invidiosiuS; & ipsi^ 
hon^tma. Tflc. 
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man Icelus took care to encreasej and theyA.R.82Q^ 
obstinately * persisted in sacrificing the- public ^' ^' ^^' 
good to their personal enmities. Galba, who 
wanted neither courage nor dignity of senti- 
ments, was not long before he determined in 
favour of the nobler means: only it was thought 
a proper precaution to send Piso beforehand to 
the praetorian camp, to prepare matters for the 
emperor's reception. They were of opinion^ i 
that the great name of that young prince, the 
recent splendour of his adoption, and the idea 
the public had of his hatred to Vinius, univerr 
aally detested, would render him agreeable to 
the soldiers. 

. Piso had hardly left the palace, when a re- 
port-was spread, that Otho had just been killecj 
in the camp. At t first it was only a vague 
vuipour : but SQon, as generally happefns in all 
lies of importance, several attested the fact, 
assuring they were present and had seen it. The 
yulgar Relieved it ; some because they wished 
it might be so, and others, because they did 
not think it worth their while to examine fur- 
tther. Many were of opinion, that those reports 
were npt spread without design, but that they 
were set on foot by Otho's private emissaries, 
who, mixing with the crowd, gave them out 
.ivith an intent to draw Galba from th^ palace. 
The t credulity, not only of the people, but 
of a great number of senators and {loman 

knights 

* Privati odii pertinacia in publicum exitJum. Tac, 

t Va^s primum & iiicertus rumor : mox, ut in magnis 

inendaciis, inter fuisse sequidam et vidisse affirmabaiit : ere- 

dula tama, ut inter gaudentes, & incuriosos. Tac. 

J Turn vero non populus tantum & imperita plebs in 

plausus & immod\Cji studia> sed equitum plerique ac se- 

lUttorujnv; 
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A.R.820. Iinights seconded the views of Galba's enemies, 
^^' Free from fear, and thinking themselves no 
longer under a necessity of keeping- any mea* 
isures, each vied with the other, who should 
(express most joy. The barriers of the palace 
were forced, they ran into the apartments, all 
wanted to shew themselves to Galba, lament* 
ing their having' been robbed by the soldiers, 
of the honour of revenging him. The most 
noisy were, as generally happens, the greatest 
cowards, and most disposed, as the event prov- 
ed, to fly from even the appearance of danger : 
proud and haughty in worcls, and brave in talk, 
none of them was, nor could be certain of jhe 
fact, though they all assured it : so that Galba, 
deceived by the universal error, put on his art 
rineM- inour, and got into his litter. At that instant, 
Gaiba'sto a soldicr. Called Julius Atticus, met him, and 
»soi^ shewing his bloody sword, boasted he had kilU 
^ he had cd Otho. " Friend, said Galba to him, who 
kuiedo- <« ordered thee?" An * expression Well be-i 
t ^' ^ coming a prince who wanted to keep the sol- 
diers within due bounds. Threats could not 
dismay, nor flattery enervate him. 
Ardour of The situation of things was in fact very dif- 
tiie TOidien ferent from what he imagined. The whole 
Toe. Hht. camp acknowledged Otho, and such was the 
f36. ardour of the soldiers, that not satisfied with 

tormmg 

natorum^ posito metu incauti^ re&actis palatii foribus, mere 
iHtus^ ac se Galbae ostentare^ prereptam sibi ultionem quer- 
^ntes : ignavissimus quisque^ & in pericido non ausurus, ni- 
mii verbis, linguae feroces : nemo scire. Sc omnes affirmare. 
Dpnec inopia veri & consensu errantium victus, sumpto 
thorace Galba . . . sella levaretur. Tac. 

* Insigni animo ad coercendum militarem licentian^ 
minantibus ia^-epldus^ adversus blandientes incorruptui 

Toe. - 

y *' 
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forming a rampart about him with their bodies, A.R.sso, 
the praetorians placed him in the midst of their '^•^•^^' 
standards, on an eminence where but just be- 
fore, was seen a golden statue of Galba. Nei- 
ther tribune nor centurion was suffered to ap- 
proach ; even the soldiers warned him to guard • 
against their officers. The air was rent with 
shouts of joy and mutual exhortations, far un- 
like the empty cries of impotent flattery uttered 
by the city mob. As fast as any soldier came 
in, the others took him by the hand, held their 
arms over him, carried him to Otho, and dic- 
tated the oath he was to take, sometimes re- 
commending the soldiers to the emperor, and 
sometimes the emperor to the soldiers. Otho 
on * his side acted his part perfectly well ; sa- 
luting some with his hand, holding it out to 
others to kiss, expressing by signs his regard 
for, and submission to the multitude ; and do- 
ing every low trick that he thought could please. 
But t above all he took care to promise great 
matters, repeating it over and over, that he de- 
sired nothing more for himself than what the 
troops should please to give him. 

So soon as he knew the legion of marines He faaram 
had declared in his favour, he began to confide ^^^ **•"•' 
in his own strength: and, having till then 
acted only as a seducer, who wants to make 
himself creatures, he now thought it time to 
proceed as head of a party, and one who had 

a num- 

* Non deerat Otho protendens maniu^ adorare vulg^ni). 
jacere oscula^ &. omniay serviliter pro dominatione. Tog, 

t Nihil magis pro concione testatus est, quam id demupfi. 
06 habiturtfm quod sibi illi reliquissent. Suet, Oih* 6, 
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A.R.820.a numerous and powerful body under bis, ^om* 
^•^'^^•mand. He assembled the soldiers, axMi ha- 
rangued them as follows. " 1 know not, fellow 
*« soldiers, on what footing I ought now to ad- 
dress you. I am not at liberty to speak to 
you as a private man, since you have made me 
** emperor ; nor as an emperor whilst another 
" enjoys the empire. It is uncertain too, what 
" title should be given you, whilst it remains 
<* a doubt, whether it be an emperor or an 
^* enemy to the Roman people that is harbour- 
" ed in your camp. Do you hear the cries 
*' by which my death and your punishment are 
^' demanded ? so sure it is that your fate and 
** mine are inseparably united, and that we 
" must either perish or triumph together. Even 
^* Galba, mild and clement as he is, has per- 
^* haps already granted what has been requestr 
" ed. None can be surprized at it, after hav- 
" ing seen so many innocent thousands mas? 
" sacred by his orders, though no body desired 
" it. I shudder with horror whenever I recol- 
" lect Galba's fatal entry, and the inhuman 
barbarity with which he decimated at the 
city gates, the unhappy soldiers who trusted 
** to his mercy ; the. only exploit by which he 
*' has signalized himself. For what other me- 
*^* rit has he brought with him to the throne, 
but the murders 4)f Fonteius Capito in Ger- 
many, of Macer in Africa, of Cingonius 
Varro on the road, of Tetroniui^Turpilianus 
" in Rome, and of Nymphidius in your camp ? 
f* Where is the province, where the army in 
?' which he has not violentlv shed innocent 
t^ blood, or which, as he calls it, he has riot 

^* purged 
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*' purged and reformed ? What is a * crime in A.ltsso. 
" others, he calls a remedy : crueltj in him is ^- ^» 6^ 
" wholesome severity, avarice good economy^ 
** the punishments and insults he makes you 
** suffer, maintaining of discipline. 

" Nero has been dead but seven months, 
" and Icelus had already plundered more than 
** ever Vatinius, Polycletes, and Helius ever 
♦* did. Vinius t would not have dared to give 
** so great a loose to his licentiousness and avi- 
** dity, even if he had himself been emperor, 
^* as he has done whilst only minister : He has. 
*^ Vexed and harrassed us like people over 
** whom he could rule, without thinking of 
" sparing us because we belonged to another. 
^' The house of that man is alone sufficient to 
pay you the gratification you never yet re- 
ceived, though you are continually reproach- 
** ed with it. And t to cut off all hopes of your 
*' ever having it, even from his successor, 
*' Galba singles out a chosen exile, as the per- 
*' son, who, of all men is most like , himself 
*' for moroseness and avarice. You saw, my 
" dear companions, in what manner the gods 
^' declared by a violent storm their dislike of 
^^ this ill-fated adoption. The senate and Ro- 
*^ man people think the same. . Your valour 
^^ is expected to give the signal ; you are the 

" soul 

^ Nam qu39 alii scelcra, hic remedia vocat : dul^ falsis no- 
xainibus seven tatem pro ssevitia, parcimoniam pro avaritia^ 
eupplida & contumelias vestras discipUnam appellat. Tac^ 

t Minore avaritia aut liceutia grassatus csset Vinius, si ip- 
se imperasset. Nunc tz subjectos nos habuit tamquam suos^ 
& viles tamquam alicinos. 7W. 

X Ac nequa saltern in successore Galb» spes esset, ar- 
ces&it ab exilio quern tristia & avaritia sui 9imiUuni&n ja« 
dicebat. T(ic, 
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A.R.820. « soul of all great and noble cnterprizes, which, 
A. a 69. « without your assistance, could never be' 
brought to bear. It is not that war is in th^ 
case, nor that any danger can threatert ytm. 
*' The arms of all the troops in Rome are join- 
" ed to yours. One only cohort, and that but 
" '^ half armed, serves Galba, less as a defence 
" than as a guard that keeps him for us. The 
** moment those soldiers see you, the moment 
" I order them, no other conflict will remain, 
but to try who shall shew the greatest zeal. 
But let us hasten : all t delays are hurtful to 
"an enterprize, best praised when crowned 
" with success.*' 

After this speech, Otho ordered the arsenal 
to be thrown open, and all took the first arms 
they found, without distinction of praetorian or 
legionary, national or foreign troops. No t tri- 
bune, no centurion was seen, but every man 
was his own officer, and commander ; animat- 
ed by the grief of the good, a powerful incentive 
to the bad. 
^^^^ Things were in this situation when Piso, 
in the Fo, scut as I havc Said by Galba, drew near the 
th^ MT?" praetorian camp. The shouts and tumultuous 
^* noise he heard, obliged him to return back, 
and he met G^^lba going towards the Porum. 

At 

* The Roman soldiers were never completely armed but 
for battle. ^ When on guard they had only fi sword and lance, 
and their drc ss was the toga, as Tacitus expressly says in this 
place, una cohors togata. Even in camp they had not their 
full arraoiu*, as appears by Otlio*s order after his speech to 
open the arsenal for the soldiers to arm themselves. 

f NuUus cunctationi locus est in eo concilio quod non po- 
t|jst laudari nisi peractum. 

{ Nullo tribunorum centurionumve adhortante, sibi quis- 
qiie dux & instigator, & praecipuum pessimorum incitameajt 
Itura, quod boni m ^rebant, Tac, 
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A,fl tbe satne titne Marius Celsus brought bad^-^*^^- 
tilings; of the Illyrian soldiers. Galba was ex- ' * ^' 
tremely perplexed.^ Some were for having 
hiipOy return to the palace ; others advised his 
seiCMring the capitol ^ and many were of opi- 
nion he had best mount the tribunal for ha- 
rangues The greater number was content to 
refute whatever was proposed : and, * which is 
always the case^ where unsuccessful counsels 
are given, things past were called to mind and . 
talked of*, and what it was now too late to put 
in execution was thought the best step that 
could have been taken. 

The mob t that filled the Forum bore Galba 
from one side to the other, without his being 
able to resist their 'torrent. The temples, ba- 
silics^ and other places were full, and sorrow 
was painted in every countenance. Not a 
shout, nor hardly a whisjier from that vast 
multitude, attentively waiting what would be 
the event : a melancholy silence, offspring of 
fear and despair, reigned throughout the whole. 

News was brought Otho that the people 
were taking arms, on which hq ordered those 
about him to run instantly and prevent the 
danger. Thus, t says Tacitus, did the Ro- 
man 

* Quum—— *ut cvenit in consiliis in&licibu$, optima vide- 
rentiir quorum tempus effugerat. Tac, 

t Agebatur hue illuc Galba tnrba iluctuantis impulsu*, 
eompletiB undique basilicis & templis, lugubri prospectu. < 
Neque populi aut plebls ulla vox^ sed attoniti vultus, & con* 
versae ad omnia aures^ neque tumultus neque quies^ quale 
magni metus & magnae irse silentium est. 

^ Igitur milites Romani quasi Vologesen aut Pacorum avU 
to Arsacidarum solio depulsuri^ ac non imperatorem suuntr 
itjermem & senem trucidarc pergerent> disjecta plebe, pro. 

eulcatcr 
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A.K.8i?o, n^an soldiers, as if they had been to dethrone 
■^* •^^'Vologeses, or Pacorus, or the whole race of 
the Arsacidae, and not massacre their weak, 
unarmed and venerable emperor, disperse the 
mob, tread the senate under foot, rush sword 
in hand into the Forum : and neither the sight 
of the Capitol, nor respect for the temples that 
surrounded them, nor the majesty of empire, 
^ere aWe to awe them, nor prevent their com- 
mitting a crime, they were sure to suffer for, 
under whoever should succeed the murdered 
iprince. 

The moment that armed troop appeared, 
the ensign of the cohort that was with Galba, 
tore off that prince's image from his standard, 
and threw it on the ground. His insolence 
was a signal to the soldiers who all declared in 
favour of Otho ; the Forum was cleared in an 
instant by the flight of all the people, or if any 
still hesitated, the seditious, sword in hand 
soon brought them to. Thus was Galba aban«* 
5iw/. GaZJ. doned by all : and the veterans detached from 
«*.2o- the German armies, who alone were well dis- 
posed, and were marching to his assistance, 
arrived too late, because, not knowing the 
streets, they had taken a round-about way. 
Those that carried Galba, frighted out of their 
senses, overtuij-ned his litter, and threw him 
on the ground, near a part of the Forum call- 
ed Jtbe lake "j* Curtius. His last words have 

been 

culcato senatn, truces armis^ rapidi9 equis forum irrurapunt* 
Nee illos capitolii adspectus^ & imminentium templorum re- 
ligion & priores 8c futuri principes terruere, quo minus fas-< 
terent scelus cujus ultor est quisquis suceessit. Tac. 

* For the origin of ilm name see M, BoUin's Rom, Hist. T. 
nj. p. 53. 
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been differently told, according as those who-^-^®^^ 
have recorded them, liked, or disliked him, * 
•Some say, he asked in an humble manner what 
^crime he had committed, and promised to sa- 
tisfy the soldiers, if they would but grant him 
a few days delay. Others, in greater number, 
assure us, that he boldly presented his throat 
to the murderers, exhorting them to strike if 
they thought the good of the state required it- 
But whatever he might say, could have little 
weight with such wretches. Their barbarity 
was so great that, after stabbing him in the 
throat and killing him, after even cutting off 
his head, they hacked and mangled his arms 
and thighs, the rest of the body being covered 
by his cuirass. The soldier, who cut off his 
head, at first wrapt it up in his cloaths, there 
being no hair at all to hold it by j till, ex- 
horted by his comrades, to shew the trophy of 
their guilty exploit, he thrust his fingers into 
the mouth, and so held it up in the air, till a 
pike was given him, on which he stuck it. 

Vinius could not escape death. It was butyf^/*^ 
a few moments since the prasfect Laco, either Tac. hut, 
out of policy or hatred, was going to kill him^*^*'*^" 
without telling Galba, but did not find a con- 
venient opportunity. He was no sooner out 
of that danger, with which perhaps hte never 
was acquainted, then he fell into the hands of 
Otho's partizans. The circumstances of his 
death, are likewise variously told. Some say 
be was so terrified that he could not utter a 
word J others, that he cried out, Otho did not 
mean his death : which was thought a proof 
of intelligence between him, and his master's 
enemy amd murderer. Tacitus has so bad an 

opinion. 
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A. R.820 opinion of him, that * he is inclined to thinll 
A. C. 69. him an accomplice in the conspiracy, of which 
he was the cause, and his crimes the pretence. 
However that may be, Vinius was first wound- 
ed in the knee in his flight, after which a sol- 
dier belonging to the legions, ran him through 
the Sides with his lance. 
Death of No body had attempted to assist either Galba* 
^^^ or Vinius. But Piso found a defender in the 
person of Sempronius Densus captain of his 
guards. That generous officer, the t only one 
worthy the name of Roman, whom, the sun^ 
to make use of Plutarch's expression, saw ia 
that day of guilt and horror, drawing his dag- 
ger, went up to the assassins, and, upbraiding 
them with their perfidy, turned their efforts 
against himself, by the blows and approbrious 
language he gave them ; and, at the expence 
of his own life, procured Piso, who was 
wounded, means to take shelter in the temple 
of Vesta. One of the public slaves received 
him there ; and, moved with compassion, 
concealed him in his little room ; where Piso, 
protected, not by the sanctity of the asylum, 
but because the place of his concealment wasf 
unknown, prolonged life for a few moments i 
but was soon found by two soldiers, expressly 
ordered to kill him, who dragged hini out, and 
butchered him at the door of the temple* 

The heads of the three victims or his am* 
bition were carried to Otho, who examined 

them 

* Hue potius ejus vita famaque inclinat^ utconscius aoeicrf 
ris fuit^ cujus causa erat. Tac, 

iytfMnt^s. Pluti Galb, 
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them attentively. But * above all he could A. R. 82a 
not cease looking eagerly on Piso*s. Whether A- C. 69. 
it be that, then freed from all apprehensions, of Gaiba. 
his min/1 was sufficie;ntly easy to taste joy and ^^; ^^ 
satisfaction ; or that, still respecting the impe-i-iedtoO. 
rial m^esty in Galba, and remembering how ^^<*» *"<* . 
intimate he had been with Vinius, the sight ofofttiemen 
them touched his conscience, hardened as it»P>^ 
was in guilt : whereas he saw in Piso only an 
enemy and a rival, from whom he could with- 
out scruple relish the pleasure of being deliver- 
ed. 

Every sentiment of humanity was extinct.-*- 
The three heads, stuck on pikes, were ostenta- 
tiously borne, among the standards near the 
eagle ; and those who pretended, either truely 
or falsely, to have had a share in those horrid 
executions, gloried in it^and shewed their bloody 
hands. After Otho's death upwards t of a 
hundred and twenty petitions were found among 
his papers, claiming rewards for signal services 
done that fatal day. Vitellius made strict 
search after all whose names they bore, and 
put them to death, not out of regard to Galba, 
but in consequence of the standing maxim of 
princes, who are willing by such examples to 

secure 

* Nullam c^dam Otho tnajcA'e Isetitia excepissej nullum 
caput tarn insatiabilibus oculis perlustrasse dicitur : seu turn 
})rimum levata omni soUicitudine mensj, vacare gaudio daepe« 
rat : seu recca*datio majestatis in Galba ; amicitia in T. Vinio, 
quamvis immitum anilnum imagine tristi confuderat ^ Piso« 
nis, ut inimidi & semuli^ csbde laetari^ jus fasque credebat. 

t Plures quam CXX libellos prsemia exposcentium^ ob 
aliquum notabilem ilia die operam. VitelUu^ pdstea inVenlt| 
omnesque conquiri & interfici jussit, non honore Galbae, sed 
tradito principibus more^ munimentum ad pre$ens in posM* 
turn, ultionem. 

Vol. V. F 
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A.R.820. secure their own safety, or at least to revenge^ 
A. C, 69. the injury done to majesty. 

Lacoand ^'^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ "^* ^^ '^* t^® praefcct Laco, 
iceiusput nor Icelus, escape with impunity. Under pre- 

^T^HM. tence of banishing the first to an island, he had 
1. 46. him killed in his way thither. Less precau- 
tion was necessary with Icelus, who being but 
a freeman, was executed publicly, 
othoper- Otho's cruclty towards those whom his am- 
miti those bition had made his enemies, did not however 
to dSrth^S extend beyond their death. He suffered Vera- 
iebitfied. nia, Piso*s wifc, to pay the last duties to her 
husband ; and Crispina, Vinius's daughter, to 
do the same for her father. They each of 
them purchased from the soldiers, still more 
covetous than cruel, the heads of persons so 
dear to them, and joined them to their bodies* 
Piso was but thirty-one years old when he 
perished, leaving behind him a name much 
fairer than his fortune had been happy. After 
suffering the greatest misfortunes in his family 
and person^ the supreme rank to wbch Galba's 
adoption should have raised him, vanished in 
four days, and served only to hasten his death.^ 
I have said enough of Vinius, and shall only 
add that * his will did not take place, on ac- 
count of his immense riches, whereas Piso's po- 
verty secui^ed the execution of his. 
j^fc*f.& Galba's body remained a long time exposed 

Suet. CM, . • li. -xu A f A.J. 1.' 

to every insult, without any one s attempting 
to take care of it, till at length Helvidius Pris- 
cus with Otho's leave carried it off, and deli- 
vered it to one of Galba^s slaves called Argius, 
who gave it a homely burial in the gardens be- 
longing 

* * Testamentum T. Vinii magnitucBne optim irritum, Pi^ 
•ems supremuiQ volimtetem paupertM finnavit. Titc* 
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longing to his family. His head, after being A.R.8S0« 
Jong the sport of the lowest creatures in the ^' ^' ^9* 
army, was purchased for a hundred pieces of ^ 
gold, by a freeman of Patrobius's, to take on 
it a low revenge, to appease the manes of his 
patron, a freeman of Nero's, put to death by 
Galba. He used it with the utmost indignity 
before tlie tomb of Patrobius, and it was the 
next day before Argius could get it, when he 
l^urtit itj and added the ashes to those of the 
body. 

Such * was the fate of Galba when seventy ^^j^ 
three years old, after enjoying under the r eigns *^^^**'*^ 
of five succeeding princes a Constant series of 
prosperity : happier far whilst others reigned 
than when he himself was emperor. His fa- 
mily was one of the most noble in Rome, and 
very opulent. Himself was no great genius ;^*^^' 
he was rather exempt from vice than endowed 
with virtue : though still it must be owned, that 
if he had not those vices which are destructive 
of society^ he had his personal faults, the shame 
and infamy of which are sufficient to sully his 
memory. Though not indifferent to praise, he 
avoided ostentation* The riches of another 

2 could 

ft 

* Hand exitum liabuit Ser. Galba tribus & septoaginta; 
iinnis, quinque principes prospera fortuna emensus^ & alieno 
imperio felicior^ quam suo. Vetus in famiHa nobilitat^ 
magnse opes: ipse medium ingenium^ magis extra vitiA 
quam cum yirtutibus. Famae nee incuriosus^ nefc venditator. 
Fecunise alienss non appetens, suse parous^ publicse avarus.--*' 
AmicSorum Hbertorumque, ubi in Doiios incidisset, sine re« 
prehen^ioxie^atieiis : si mali forent usque ^d culpam igna^ 
rus. Sed claritas natalium^ & metus temporum obtentui, ut , 

quod segnitia erat, sapientda vocaretur Major privatoi 

▼iftus, dum privatus fuiti & omnium cometitucapaximperiii 
nisi imperasset. J^ac* 
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^•^^*^* could not tempt him : he took care of hisown^ 
' and was covetous of the public money. His 
friends and. freemen governed him. If they 
were honest, his docility did not hurt his repu- 
tation : but if they were knaves, his complai-^ 
sance for them rendered him despicable. But 
his high birth, and the badness of the times in 
which he lived, were foils to his weaknesses, 
and made that be thought wisdom, which in 
fact was imbecility. I have already said that 
he acquitted himself with honour of the several 
- employments through which he passed. Uni- 
versally esteemed, the condition of a private 
man, so long as he was such, seemed beneath 
him ; and every one would have judged him 
worthy of the empire, had he never been em- 
peror. 
Ht Is the I cannot help observing here, that Galba was 
i^/"^j^''the last Roman emperor descended from an 
bie and an- ancient family. All his successors were but 
v°* ^^^' upstarts, whose ancestors dojnot appear in the 
annals of the republican government, l^onr 
succeeding emperors had made it their study 
during sixty years to extirpate every great 
name : and the few that escaped their cruel- 
ties, endeavoured to stifle the dangerous splen- 
dour of their birth, by the obscurity in which 
tkey lived. 
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SECT. 11. 
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phiversdl eagerness to flatter Otho. He saves Ma^ 
rius Celsus Jirofn the fury of the soldiers. Pras- 
torian prefects and city prefect named by the 
soldiers. The senate decrees Otho all the titles 
of supreme power. Terror of the Romans on 
account of two such pretenders to the empire as 
Otho and VitelUus. Otho's good actions. He 
ranks' Marius Celstcs among his friends. Death 
ofTigeUinus. Otho eludes the desires bf the 
people who demanded the death of Galvia Cris^ 
piriiUa. The consulships settl^. Priesthoods 
properly distributed. Favour judiciously grant* 
ed by Othd to the soldiers. Otho*s excessive fa- 
cility in same things. He restates the statues of 
Pappcea^ and seems to intend to honour the me- 
mory of Nero. Advantage gaihtd in Mceskt 
aver the Rhoocohn Sarmatians. Sedition caused 
by the rash and indiscreet' zeal of the soldiers for 
Otho. Ot/io's speech to the seditious. Two of 
tlie ring-leaders put to death. Terrors and c- 
larms in the city. Pretended prodigies. Over- 
flawing of the Tiber. Origin of the emperor 
VitelUus. His character^ vices^ and way of 
life^ till lie was sent by Galba in0 GeYmany. 
The German legions disposed to revolt. ViteU 
Uus is received by thp Germanic legions with in-^ 

finite 



^ 
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Jinite joy. Characters of Valens and Ccecina^ 
chief authors of the revolt in favour of Vi- 
tellius* The evil is still encreased by some na* 
tions of Gaul. Preparations towards a speedy 
revolt. The oath taken to the senate ana Ro- 
man people^ Vitellius proclmmed emperor. Se- 
veral officers sacrifked to the fury of the sol- 
diers. Others screened from' their rage by art. 
Xhe troops neat the German armies join Vitet- 
Uus's party. Contrast between the ardour of the 
troops and ViteUius^s indolence. Flans of war 
formed by Vitel&us's generals. Valen^rs march 
to the Cotiian Alps. CcBcina\9 march. Disas-* 
ter of the Helvetic nation. Cepcina crosses the 
'Pcenine Alps. Otho and Vitellius sound and 
lay snares for each other. The families of Otho 
and ViteUius preserved. Strength of Otho^s 
party. Otho*s plan of war. He cor^nes. Do* 
labella to Aqmnum^ and sets a guard over him. 
Trouble and uneasiness in Rome at the approach 
f^ war.' Otho's haste to set out. He takes 
have of the senate and does an act of goodness 
land justice. He harangues the people. Servile 
ndiUation of the multitude. He sets out^ being 
preceded by a body of troops destined, to defend 
the passage of the Po. He suffers great fatigue. 
Exploits of Otho's fleet, Olho*s land forced 
and Vitellms^s begin to skirmish. Ostentation 
ofCcecina and his mfe. He besieges Placen-^ 
tia to no purpose, and retires to Cremona. O* 
tho^s troops distrust their leaders. Great ad- 
Vantages gained by Otho^s generals aver Cceci- 
ipa. Furious sedition in Vdlen's army. Ar^ 
dour of Vakn's troops to join Ccedna. Jeabusy 
between Cc^ina and Valens. Comparison of 
Otho (md Vitellius. Otho resolves to venture 
^ a battle 
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a battle contrary to ike advice of his best gene^ 
rals. Reasons qfOth&s haste to engage. Othq 
Xetires to BrixeUum before the battle. Engage^' 
ment in an island in the Po, wherein ViteUius*s 
troops have the advantage. Oth&s army badly 
governed. Motions of that army to seek the 
finemy. Battle of Bedriac in which Ot/io's ar* 
my is defeated, i he conquered submit and swear 
allegiance to VitelUus. Otho kills himself. 
His jvneraL The soldiers regret him^ and af 
ter his example several of them kill themselves. 
ffis character. False Nero. One informer 
punished at the suit of another informer more 
fowerful tlian him. 

IT never appeared more plainly than a>tA.R.8«o. 
Galba's death, how little the attachment ^^^•^• 
of a multitude, ever ready to submit to the ea^ea 
law of the strongest, is to be depended on. ^ fl^tur 
the change was so sudden and total, that you ?^V^ • 
would have * thought, says Tacitus, another l ^• 
eenate, and another Roman people bad sprung 
up. All ran to the camp, striving who should 
be there^ first. Galba was highly censured, the 
judgment of the soldiers praised, ^^nd Otho's 
nand kissed by every one. The more these 
demonstrations were insincere, the more pains 
were taken to make them seem the effect of 
^eal zeal. Otho on his side studied to be affa« 
ble and pleasing to all : he endeavour^ed, both 
with his voice and action^ to palm the angry 

menacing 

* Alium crederes senatum, alium pc^alum. Euerie cunc« 
,ti in castra^ anteire proximos, certare cum prsecurrentibus. 
Increpare Galbam^ laudare militum judkium^ ejcosculan 
pthonis manum ; quantoque magis falia •nmt qa8» fidbant, 
j^ixito plura facere. Tac. 
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A.R.8S0. menacing soldiers, and affected a tnildness, not 
A. C. 69. iggg deceitful perhaps than the homage that 

was paid him. 
He flare* On this occasion he preserved from great 
^g"^^" danger Marius Celsus consul elect, who, to 
the fury of the last extremity had remained faithful to Gal- 
the sojdiera. 1^^^ The furioussoldiers demanded his death 
with loud cries, hating ^ his virtues and accom- 
plishments as much as they ought to have ha- 
ted vice. Besides the atrocious injustice of 
such a proceeding, the example was terrible, 
and might have been a prelude to the murder 
of the most honest men, and perhaps to laying 
waste and plundering the city.. Though Otho's 
f authority was not yet sufficiently established 
to prevent crimes, yet he" had power enough' 
to order them* He commanded Mariu^ to be 
put in irons, as if to reserve him fo^some great 
punishment, and by that feint saved him from 
frtrtorian ^ death otherwise inevitable. 
prefectand The caprice of the soldiers began to dictate 
named^^* '^^** Of thcir own authority they chose for. 
tjie spidien. prefects, Plotius Ferinus and Licinius Procu-^ 
kis. Plotius formerly but a private soldier, 
and afterwards commander of the city watch, 
was one of the first that declared for the new 
cmperor.i Proculus was familiarly intimate 
with Otho, and thought to have been of ser- 
vice to him in the execution of his designs.-** 
The soldiers named a city prefect too, mak- 
ing choice of Flavins. Sabinust, who had held 
that post 'Under Nero. The great regard many 

had 

• 

* iRdustris ejus innocentiteque^ quasi mails artibus, in<« 
fensi.' Tm€, • ■ ■ = • ^t - 

t Sed Othoni nondum auctoritas inerat ad prohibenduva 
dcelus : jubcrt jam poteratt Tac* 
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had for his brother Vespasian, at that time A. R 820, 
making war in Judea, was a powerful recom- A- C. 69- 
mendation in his favour. 

The * crimes with which this fatal day was Th«aeMte 
sullied, were teraiinated by rejoicings, which q^^^ 
added to the heiaousness of them. The city the titles- 
prefect, become bead of the senate by the^^^'^?;*"^ 
death of the two consuls, convened that as* 
sembly, in which adulation was lavished be* 
yond measure. The magistrates and senators 
running thither in a great hurry, decreed Otho 
the power of tribune, the name of Augustus, 
and all the titles of supreme authority, vying « 
with each other to wipe off, by their immo* 
derate praises, the injurious reproaches with 
which they had so lately loaded him. Their 
policy was rewarded, none could perceive that 
Otho, when emperor, retained the least re- 
sentment for affronts offered him when a private 
man. His reign was so short, that it might 
be difficult to say, whether he had really for- 
got them, or only deferred his revenge. Otho, 
acknowledged by the people and senate, left 
the camp, went to the forum, which still swam 
in blood, and crossing it amidst the heaps of 
dead bodies, ascended to the capitol, and from 
thence repaired to the palace. 

There is no occasion 'tp say, that whilst hej[g™^°^ 
was applauded in appearance, he was secretly mans on 
dreaded and detested : and as the news of Vi-^^^JjJ*^ 
tellius's revolt, which had been suppressedpretenderi 
whilst Galba lived, now beffan to be publicly*^^*^"' 
nown, there was not a citizen who did not otho and 
pity the hard fate of the republic, destined to ^^^V^ 

be 1. 50. 

* Exacto per «celera die^ novissima malonun fuit laetitia. 
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A.R.8S0,be a prey to one or other of these two unwor- 
4. C, 69.|.jjy rivals. Not only the senators and knights, 
whose rank obliged them to take some concern 
in the public afikirs, but even the lower peoi. 
pie were ^ievously afflicted to see those two, 
the most detested and contemptible of men for 
their infamous debauches, cowardice, and dis<» 
soluteness, raised, and, as it were, purposely 
chosen by some ill fated destiny to ruin the 
6mpire. They called to mind, not recent exr 
amples of cruelties, exercised by princes over 
private persons during peace, but general dis- 
* asters of civil wars, tne city of Rome taken 
and retaken by its own citizens, the desolation 
pf Italy, the provinces laid waste, Philippi, 
Pharsalia, I^erousa and Modena, names famous 
for bloody battles fought by fiomans against 
. Komans. " The universe, said they, was on 
f the brink of ruin, even when the supreme 
f « rank was disputed by rivals of superior me. 
^* rit. But yet the empire subsisted under 
" CsBsar and Augustus, as the republic would 
^* have done, if Pompey * or Brutus had gain- 
^< ed the day. But to t which of these shall 
^* we wish success ? Vitellius or Otho ? Our 
f ' prayers for either of them would be impious 
f* and detestable. What choice can be made 
?* between two men, the event pf whose war 

^^ can 

* We are to undemtand tbis as the sentiment of the mulr 
^tude> not of Tacitus. It is very uncertain whether Pom«i 
pey^ had he been victorious^ would have let the old form of 
government subsist: Tacitus rather thought the contrary^ af 
inay be seen c. 38. b. 11. of his Hist. 

t Nunc pro Othone, anpro Vitellio, in templa ituroi? 
.iitrasque impias preces, utraque detestanda vota^ inter duos 
qucMTum bello solum id scires, deteriorem lore qui vicisset; 
Tie. 
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** can be no other, than to shew us how much A.R.sao* 
^* the conqueror excels in vice ?*' Some cast^- ^' ^^' 
their eyes on Vespasian, But that was a dis- 
tant hope, and even if it could take place, they 
^ere i|ot sure of finding in Vespasian so good 
91 prince as the event proved him. 

Otho's conduct however deceived every omj.otho'ar 
He did not give himself up to idleness or plea-g^**^ 
purp ; he was active, careful of the public in- 
terest, and maintained the dignity of his rank, 
with a care and assiduity worthy an emperor. 
None indeed depended on that cnange : It was 
thought he only suspended his pleasures, and 
concealed his passions ; and it was feared, 
* those affected virtues, would soon giv^ way 
to his natural vices. 

He was sensible that nothing could do him He ^^k* 
more honour than mildness and clemency, ofceSw" 
which he made a well-judged use with regard ^onghii 
tx) Marius Celsus. Having screened hjm, as 1^®°*^ 
have said, from the fury of the soldiers, he 
sent for him to the capitol. Celsus t generous- 
ly confessed his constant fidelity to Galba, and 
^lade a merit of it to Otho, who might hope 
to find in him as true a friend. Otho, far 
from speaking in the stile of an offended prince, 
instantly admitted Celsus into the number 
of his friends, and soon after appointed him 
one of his generals in the war against Vitellius. 
Celsus t adhered to Otho, as if his fate had 
been to be always faithful and always unfbr* 

tunate 

* Eoque plus formidinis afFerebant fUsse virtutes^ et vitia , ' 

reditura. Tac» 

t Celsus constanter servatse erga Galbamfidei crimen con- 
fessus, exemplum ultro imputavit. Tac» 

X Mansitque Celso velut fataliter etiam pro Othone &dei, 
Intej)^ ft in&lisc. Tmc, 
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A.R.i20.tunate. The nobleness with which Otho be- 
A. C. 69. haved towards Celsus made a great noise. 
The first men in the city were delighted at it, 
the multitude praised and celebrated the deed, 
and even the soldiers were not displeased : their 
first fury subsiding, they could not help * ad- 
miring his virtues, though they could not love 
them. 
l>eathof The death of Tigellinus gave the public 
•jigeiiima. ^^^ much less satisfaction. We have seen how 
much the people were incensed against that 
odious and abominable minister of Nero's. 
The hatred he so justly deserved himself, joined 
to that which the protection of Vinius had like- 
wise brought upon him, broke out anew on 
Otho's accession to the throne. The forum, 
circus, arid theatre resounded with the cries of 
those who demanded his death : and the new 
prince was willing to gain the aiSection of the 
multitude, by tl^e sacrifice of a wretch worthy 
the greatest punishment. He, therefore, sent 
Tigellinus orders to die. Tigellinus had re- 
tired to a place near Sinuessa, having first taken 
care to have ships always ready to sail, and 
carry him off in case of danger. The order 
prevented him ; forced to obey it, he cut his 
throat with a r^zor, in tlie presence of his con- 
cubines^ who nevei? left him. 
otho The people likewise demanded the death of 

2^^?^*^^ Galvia Crispinilla, a bold intriguing woman, 
the people, govern ante to the infamous Sporus under Nero, 
^^^dthe^"^ after that an accomplice with Clodius 
aeathof Macer in his revolt in Africa, and instiga- 
^^^^yj^ tress of the project of starving Rome. But 
T^ Crispinilla found a better protection than Ti- 
pk>^. oth. gellinus 

* E^^ndem virtutem admirantibus cui irascebantur. , ZW. 
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gellinus. Sporus was one who stood her friend A.R.ft90^ 
i#ith Otho. Besides which, the immense riches A. C. 69. 
that womdh had heaped up by a thousand ex- 
tortions, had made her find an honourable 

^ match with a man of consular dignity. Otho, 

giving too much way to these considerations, 
eluded the demands of the people under va- 
rious pretences, and though an ill-timed indul- 

) gence, invented subterfuges, which did him no 

hondur. Galvia Crispinilla escaped the effects 
of publid hatred under this r&ign, and likewise 
under Vitellius ; and under Vespasian attain- 
ed a high degree of credit in Rome, because 
^ she was rich and h^d no children. A situa- 
tion, says Tacitus, that always^will command 
regard and deference under good as well as 
bad princes. 

It was usual, as I have oflen observed, for The com 
new emperors to be consuls. Accordingly •^l^ 
Otho named himself consul, with his brother toc md 
Salvius Titianus, who held that post under ^•'^^^ 
Claudius, in the room of Galba and Vinius. 
They were to remaia in office till the first of 
May. Otho behaved with great moderation in 
settling the consulships for the rest of the 
year. Those who had been appointed by 
Nero and Galba, succeeded in their turns: 
of them, the most worthy observation, are 
Marius Celsus, and Arrius Antoninus, who 
seems to have been grandfather by the mother's 
side, to the emperor Antoninus Pius. A po- 
litical reason induced Otho to give Virginius 
Rufus a share in the consulship. His design 

in 

* Potent pecunia^ ei orbiUte^ quse honiii mails que teia* 
poiibus juzta valent Tac. 
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A.R.s^o.in so doing was, to please the German legiotis^ 
A. C* 6i^.^hQ had always revered that great man j and 

by that bait, to gain them over if possible. 
driest- The care he took to promote to the dignities 

jj^^^^j^' of augurs and pontiffs, some illustrious old 
tributecL men, to whom nothing was wanting but thoseJ 
titles to attain the summit of honours j was 
greatly pleasing to the Romans. Nor were 
they less delighted with his kindness towards 
the young nobility, several of whom, lately re* 
turned from exile; received from him priest* 
hoods, which had formerly been in their fa- 
milies. 
Payourju- I rank amdnffst Otho's laudable actions a^ 

fti^nted^bj^^^^'^'^ he granted the soldiers, but with pru- 
othotethedence and todgment, immediately after Gaiba*s 
f^^Hht. death. They complained of a kind of tri- 
1. 46. bute they were obliged to pay their centurions, 
in order to be exempted from certain military 
labours* It was a settled custom, or rather 
abuse, productive of many inconvetiiencies, 
contrary to the good order of discipline. Otho^ 
who thought the soldiers complaints very jufet, 
but was unwilling to* indispose the minds of 
the centurions, by depriving them of* a per* 
quisite they thought their due, declared he 
would pay out of the imperial treasure, what 
the soldiers had been used to allow their cap- 
tains ; a useful institution constantly observed|v 
bv his successors. .^ 

Utho'sex- To these actions, by which Otho deservecfC 
ciiity in^^ the pubHc applausc, he added others not easii- 
tome ly excused but by the necessity of circura- 
tl^ffiuu Stances. Three senators condemned under 
1* 77* Claudius or Nero for extx^rtion, were restored 
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to their dignities. What * was the punishment A.ll.826u 
of unjust and tyrannical avarice, was called-^ ^-^^ 
persecution for pretended crimes of high trea- 
son : an odious word, the justly detested ini- 
quity of which, abolished even good and 
wholesome laws* 

Tacitus likewise disapproves of the liberali- , 
ties and privileges he lavishly j^estowed on va- 
rious cities and nations ; the colonies of Se- 
ville and Merida, recruited by the addition of 
several new families j the Demesnes of Boetica 
encreased, by annexing to them several cities 
and territories in Mauritania j and the right 
of Roman burgessy granted to the people of 
l.angres. Otho was naturally fond of giving, 
and strove to make himself friends and crea- 
tures every where. 

But what can admit of no excuse is, his re-^'^^'^ 
turn of tenderness for Poppa&a, and his shewof PoppUwl 
of veneration for the memory of Nero. By*'^^^^"?* 
a decree of the senate, Poppaea^s statues wereto^ntur 
set up again, when the best thing that could *^e"«no. 

have happened to her was to have been forgot. ^.o«^^' 
He likewise suffered private men to restore 
Nero's statues, and make a shew of the pic- 
tures of him : the intendants and freemen who 
had been employed by him, were agai^ pro- 
vided for. The first order on the imperial 
treasury which he signed, was for fifty t mil- 
lions of sesterces, destined to finish the golden 
palace : he did not reject the acclamations of a 
vile mob who saluted him by the names of 

Nero 

I 

* Placuit ignoscentibtts^ verso noaAnt, quod avtritia fd!-« 
erat^ videri majestatem : cujus turn odio etiambon« legioi 
{>eribant. Tac. 

f Four hundred ^uiand pound«^ 
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A.R.n^o. Nero Otho : and it is afBrined, that he himself* 
A*C. 69. added the name of Nero jto his signature to 
letters sent to some governors of provinces* 
But when he perceived how much the chief 
and best men in Rome were displeased at those 
attempts to revive the memory of so detested 
a tyrant, he was prudent enough to go no far- " 
ther. 
Adran- fhe beginning of Otho^s reign was marked 
^m fi»- by an advantage gained over the Rhoxolan Sar* 
tta overthe matiatts* What is most interesting to us in that 
Sama- event, in itself but trifling, is the description 
^ns. Tacitus gives of the Sarmatian manner of fight- 
I'rk ' ing. It is * very singular, says that historian, 
that all the strength and vigour of those people, 
should be^ as it were, out of themselves. No- 
thing so weak and cowardly as they are when 
a foot ; but on horseback, and in squadrons, 
they are scare to be resisted. Their arms are 
a pike and long sword, which they wield witli^ 
both hands : they have no shields : their chief 
men wear heavy cuirasses, proof against arrows, 
but when once beat down, they cannot rise a- 
gain under the weight. A body of nine thou- 
sand horse, of those Rhoxolan Sarmatians, 
finding the frontiers of Massia badly guarded, 
every one being intent on preparing against a 
civil war, broke in upon that country in the 
winter season, and carried off a great booty. 
The third legion, backed by its usual reinforce- 
ment of auxiliaries, marched against them, 
and a thaw happening which made the whole 
country a perfect bog, easily defeated them. The 

Sarmatian 

* Mirup dictu, ut sit omnis Sarmatarum virtus velut ex- 
tra ipsos. Nihil ad pedestrem pugiiam tarn i^ayuxn> ubt 
p«r turbas advenere> vix ulla acies obstiterit. Tac, 
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Sairmatian horse sticking in the mud^ and notAilLSSO. 
able to stir, the Romans had hardly any thrng-^- ^'^*' 
more to do, but to kill their almost defence- 
less enemies; Otho prided himself greatly on 
this victory. He rewarded M. Apronius, 
governor of Mesiae, with . a triumphal statue, 
and his three lieutenants with the ornaments of 
consuL . His ambition wa? to be thought^ a 
prince fortunate in war, and under whose aus- 
pices the Roman arms acquired a new degree 
of lustre. 

We cannot refuse him th6 merit of being 
extremely beloved by the troops. Their zeal 
for him knew ha;rdly any bounds, and was the 
occasion ofa sedition that was near proving fa« 
tal^to the city; ... 

Otho had ordered a cohort that was at Os- Sediuba 
tium, to come to Rome, and Crispinus, the^"^]^^ 
praetorian prefect, w^s directed to see theandindis* 
men armed. That officerj the better to exe- ^^g^ 
cute his orders, chose the evening ^s the most cUers for 
quiet part of the day, and, opening the arse-^^^' 
nal, loaded the proper arms oii the waggons 
belonging to the cohort. The soldiers took 
umbrage, at the very precautions intended to 
avoid all disturbance ; they suspected every 
thing : and * most of them already heated by 
wine, grew quite furious at the sight of the 
arms. They accused their officers of treason, 
and taxed them with a design to arm the se- 
nate's slaves against Otho. In an instant the 
report was spread about ; all flocked together, 
some without any bad intent, and drunk as 
they were, not knowing what they did 5 the 

* Visa inter temulentos arma^ cupidi|if m sui movere. 
Tac. 

Vol. V. Q bad 
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A.R.826. bad but of hopes of plunder ; and the getie* 
A. G. 69. yality, as is natural to the mob, because they 
saw a crowd gathered^ and wanted to know 
what they were doing : the good had taken 
to their tents, it being their hour to retreat. 
The tribune and strictest of the centurions^ 
attempting to oppose the seditious, were killed 
on the spot ; and the impetuous soldiers taking 
possession of the arms, drew their swords, and 
moqnting their horses, rode full speed to the 
city and palace. Otho was giving a great en- 
tertainment to eighty magistrates and senators, 
several of whom had brought their wives with 
them. The qonsternation was extreme : it 
seemed doubtful whether it was some sudden 
fit of madness that had seized the soldiers, or 
a piece of treachery in the emperor : none 
knew whether they had best go or stay : the 
more they affected to iseem unconcerned, the 
more their trouble betrayed their inward ter- 
ror : but above all they examined Otho's coun- 
tenance, who§e * fears for himself encreased 
theirs. He did not deserve to be suspected* 
As much concerned at the danger to which 
he saw the senate exposed, as if it had been 
intended against himself, he sent the praetorian 
prefects to calm the soldiers, and desired his 
guests to retire as quick as they could. All 
.fled in disorder ; the magistrates throwing a- 
way the badges of their respective dignities, 
and taking with them none of their attendants 
by which they might be known j old men and 
women wandered about the streets in the dark. 
Few returned to their own houses, but thought 

themselves 

* Utque evenit^ melinatis feemel ad sttspi^iqfneia n2enti<« 
bu9^ quiun tjineri^t Otbo, twetetvur. Tac. 
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themselves safer with their frietixld, who, theA.R;S2Cii. 
more obscure they were, were thought ii¥)st -A- ^* ^^* 
proper to conceal them with safety. 

Even the barriers of the palace could not 
stop their impetuous *^ rage ^ but wounding a 
tribune and a centurion who endeavoured to 
check them, they penetrated as far as the hall 
in which the entertainment was given, and in- 
sisted on steing Otho. They exclaimed against 
their officers and the whole senate ; and, uii- 
able to point out ahy one in' particular, their 
rage extended to all. Otho, oblig*6d to stoop 
from the majesty of his rank to prayers and 
even tears, could not appease them without 
great difficulty. They returned unwillingly to 
their camp, without accomplishing their design^ 
though they did enough to render themselves 
criminal. 

The city * looked the next day as if it had 
been taken by the enemy. All the houses were 
shut up, hardly any would venture into the 
streets, and the few who did shew themselves^ 
Seemed quite terrified and alarmed. As to the 
soldiers, they put on sorro\Vful faces, though 
there was no great repentance in their hearts* 
The two praetorian prefects took them hf 
bands, not daring to assemble them in a body^ 
and spoke to them, each according to his cha^^ 
racter, with more or less mildness or severity.^ 
The harangues were closed by a distribution of 
five * thousand sesterces to each man; after ^4^,; 
tvhich preliminary, Otho ventured into the 
caiiip. The tribunes arid centurions imrae* 

2 diately 

* Postefa die^ velut capta urbe^ clausa df mu6> rams per 
-Has populus^ mtesta plebB^ dejecti in terram nyUttOn vtidtin/ 
ac pins tristitiae quam poenltentiss. Tac. 
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A.R 820. dlately durrDunding him, pulled off the badges^ 
A, C. 69. Qf their posts, and begged to be dismissed with 
safety. The soldiers were sensible of the odium 
that request must throw on them, and behav- 
ing with great composure and submission, in- 
voked even the emperor's severity against the 
authors of the sedition* 

Otho's * mind was agitated by various 
thoughts. He saw the soldiers were divided 
in their sentiments, that the good wished a 
«peedy stop could be put to suchlicentiousness^ 
but that the greater part, fond of seditions^ 
and not able to bear aiiy other than a weak and 
feeble government, would readily be led into 
A civil war by the hopes of prey and plunder* 
Reflecting on himself, he readily conceived^ 
that the ancient virtue and severity, would 
but ill become a prince who had attained the 
supreme rank by the blackest of crimes. On 
the other hand, the danger the city and senate 
were in, made a deep impression on him. At 
last, taking his resolution, he spoke to them as 
follows 3 
otho's ** I come not here^ my dear fellow soldiers, 

tSe^wdi^ " '^ encourage your bravery, nor animate 
iious. ' "your zeal to serve me: you possess those 
^' sentiments to a degree even beyond what I 
*^ would wish, ^nd all I have to desire on that 
** head is, that you will moderate them. Cu- 

"pidity, 

* Otho quanquahi turbidis rebus, k diversis militum ani- 
tnis, quum optimus qtiisquc r^inedium prsesentis licentise 
posceret ; vulguii & plures, seditienibus & ambkioso impe* 
rio laeti> perturbas & raptus fadlius ad civile bellum impel- 
lerentur: sixnul reputans non posse principatum scelere 
qusesituiB, subita modestia, & prisca gravitate retineri, sed 
discrimine urbis*& p^riculo £«natu« aiudus, postremo itadis* 
•«ruit. tac. 
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f^ pidity, hatred, or fear of danger, are the mo-A.R.8sa. 
** tives that jgenerally occasion disturbances in A. C. 69& 
^' armies. Nothing of that kind was the case 
♦* in the tumult you lately made : it proceeded 
** only from your too strong attachment to ypur 
^* emperor, and your »eal, which on that occa- 
sion, you consulted more than your prudence. 
But • the best of motives, if not directed by 
** wisdom, will be productive of pernicious con- 
^* sequences. 

" We are setting out for war. Must the 
*f dispatches of every courier be read before 
•* the army ? Must every council be held in 
^* public i Would that suit the welfare of the 
** state, or the rapidity with which it is neces- 
^^ sary to seize some occasions ? There f are 
?* things which a soldier ought not to know, 
** as well as others of which he should not 
^* be ignorant. The authority of a general, 
^* and the severity of discipline often require, 
** that even officers should not be acquainted 
^* with the reasons of the orders they receive. 
^^ If every one was allowed to examine and 
** ask why an order isi given, all subordination 
f* would be at an end, ami the prerogatives 
" of supreme command must end with it, 
*^ Will any one when we are at war, presume 
^* to take up arms in the middle of the night? 
** Shall one or two wretches (for I cannot 
(< think the authors of thi$ sedition more nu- 
merous) 

'* Nam taepe honestas remm causas^ ni judicium adbibeai^ 
pernieiosi exituis consequuntur^ Tac. 

f Tarn, nescire qusBdam milites^ quam scire oportet. Ita 
se ducum auotoritas, sic rigor disciplinae habet^ ut multa 
etiam centutiones tribunosque tantum juberi expcdiat. Si^ 
cur jubeantur, quaerere singulis lic^at^ pereunte obsequio 
etiam imperium intercidit Toe. 
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inerous) one or two madmen heated by wine, 
imbrue their hands in the blood of their 
officers, and force their emperor's tent ? It is 
true you did it out of aiffection to me. But 
in such ^n uproar, in the dark, in so gene- 
ral a (Confusion, evil-minded persons may 
take advantages against me. What othet 
sentiments, what other disposition could Vi* 
tellius with his satellites wish us, if it were 
in his power? Would he not be charmed 
to find (discord and misunderstanding reign 
among us ? that the soldier should no lon- 
ger obey his centurion, nor the centurioii 
his tribune: thjit mixing and confounding 
together horse and foot, without rule, or- 
der, or discipline, we might rush on to ine. 
vi table destruction. It is by * obedience, 
my dear comrades, that an army must sub- 
sist, and not by an indiscreet curiosity to pry 
into the general's views and orders. That 
army which is most moderate and submissive 
before action, is** always most brave and 
courageous in it. Arms and courage are 
your proyince ; mine, to consider and di- 
rect your valour. Few of you are guilty ; 
two only shall be punished : let every other 
man banish from his thoughts the horrors 
of that guilty night : and let these audacious 
cries against the senate, never more be 
heard in rfny army. To demand the extir- 
pation of a body of men who preside over 

" the 



* Parendp potius^ commilitiones^ quam imperia ducnm 
^ciscitatido, res militares contlnentur : 8c fortissimus in ipso 
diserknine exercitus est^ qui ante discrimen quietissimus, 
Vobis arma & animus sit : mihi consilium & virtutis \estm 
f egimen relinquite. Tac. 
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•^ die empire, who are the flower and elect of A. R-sio. 
*f all the provinces, is what even the Germans, A. C 69, 
*^ yitellius is now arming against us, would 
** not dare to do. And would the children of 
^^ Italy, yotithS truly Roman, proceed to such 
bloody rage against that august order, the 
splendour of which gives us so noble a su- 
periority over the ignoble vileness of Vitel- 
lius's party? Yitellius has nations on his 
5 side : ne has a body of troops that looks like 
an army : but the senate is on our side ; and^ 
therefore the J6public is so too. Our ad- 
versaries are consequently eneinies to the re- 
public. What ! * do you imagine this great 
and lofty city consists in its houses, build- 
ings and heaps of stones ? Those mute and 
inanimate . beings are easily destroyed and 
" renewed, and the consequence not great. 
^^ But it is the senate that is its soul, and oa 
*« the preservation of that body depend eter- 
** nity of empire, the peace of the-universe^ 
*^ and your welfare as well as mine. That 
*' body was instituted under happy auspices 
" by the father and founder of this city ; it 
** has subsisted from the kings down to the 
<^ emperors, still flourishing and immortal : it 
«* is our duty to transmit its majesty to our 
*^ descendants, as unsullied as we received it 
«* from our ancestors. For, as from you sena- 
<* tors are born, so are princes formed by the 
*« senate." This 

* Quid? vos pulcherrimam banc urbem, domibtts & teo!« 
tiis, & congestu lapidum, stare creditis ? Muta ista Sc inanima 
intercidere ac reparari promiscue possunt. ^temitas rerunii 
& pax gentium, & mea cum vestry salus^ incolugiitate sena« 
tt^s fin^atiur. 7Vxc« 
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A.R. 820. This speech, a mixture of severity and in- 

A. c. 69. dulgence, calculated to check, and at the same 

ringieadcw time, flatter the soldiers, was extremely re- 

putto lished and applauded* They were highly 

n^t/oth. plearsed too, that Otho would* be content t* 

punish only two of the ringleaders, for whom 

none interested themselves ; by which means; 

if their mutinous indbcility was not cured, it 

was at least appeased for a time. 

Teanand The City Was not yet restored to peace.' 

iir 1: ill ^arhe preparations that were making for war, 

r^T^kt. kept up troubles and ** disturbancfes in it: and 

I- •*• though the soldiers attempted nothing in a body 

contrary to the public peace' iand quiet, yet 

they spread themselves about in the houses like 

spies, laying aside their military dress, the 

better to be disguised, and maliciously took 

notice of whatever was said by those whose 

nobility, rank and riches, made them most 

ikble to suspicion. It Was even thought that 

some of Vitellius's emissaries had crept into 

Rome, and secretly watched and sounded the 

dispositions of the inhabitants: so that all 

were full of distrusts, and the- citizens thought 

themselves safe no where, but within their 

owit houses. In public the troubles was still 

greater Every news that arrived (for Vitel- 

Itus's army had long been in march, and was 

drawing near Italy) made every man alert, and 

compose his looks and behaviour for fear of 

seeming either to despair of the event, if the 

report was bad. or not to rejoice enough at the 

success, if godq. But * especially the senators, 

when 

* Coacto vero in curiam senatu, arduai rerum on^« 
i^um moduS;, ne contumax Pentium, ne suspecta liber* 
fv fas, 
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when assembled, knew not what turn to giveAJS.«2o. 
their speeches, nor how to behave, so as not^*^*^** 
to lay themselves too open. Silence might be 
imputed to ill humour, and liberty be suspect- 
ed : whilst Otho, their new emperor, but lately 
raised from a private station, could not be ig- 
norant of what was flattery. The senators 
therefore studied to screen themselves under 
ambiguous meanings and vague talk, calling 
Vitellius an enemy and a parricide, and load- 
ing him with reproaches, in which the most 
prudent took care not to particularize any 
thing : Some indeed hinted at positive facts, 
but it was when several were talking loud at 
the same time, and they themselves made such 
a noise, and muttered so, that none could hear 
half of what they said. 

The public alarms were encreased by P^^-^^^^^ 
tended prodigies, which * formerly, says fa-^'^^'*^**' 
citus in times of ignorance, were taken notice 
of in profound peace, but which now obtain 
little more credit than what some present dan- - 
ger gives them. A sudden overflowing of the 
Tiber, was a real disaster. The flood came?^^J[]^ 
with such impetuosity, that it bore down the Tiber, 
wooden bridge and the quays, and spread not 
only to the lower parts of the city, but even to 
those where none would have thought such an 
' accident 

tas. £t priyato Othoni nuper, atque eadem dicenti^ nota 
adulatio. Igitur versare sententias, et hue atque illuc tor- 
qiiere, hostem et parricidam Vitellium vocantes : providen- 
tissimus quisque^ Tulgaribus conviciis ; quidam vera probra 
jacere^ in clamore tamen^ et ubi plurimse voces^ aut tumultu 
vert>orum sibi ipsi obstrepentes. Tac. 

* £t plura alia, rudibfti seculis.etiam in pace ot^rvatay 
quae nuiid tantom in mettt aadiuntur. Tac. 
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A.R 8130. accident could reach. It came so suddenly^ 
A. C. 69. that none could guard against it. Several were 
swept away by the waters in the streets, others 
in greater number surprized in then* shops ^ 
and even beds. A great quantity of corn was 
lost in the market place where it was exposed 
to sale. The consequence was a great dearth^ 
labouring men could not work ; and the wa- 
ters, keeping up a, considerable time, ruined 
the foundations of several buildings, which fell 
when they subsided. The people, ever super* 
stitious, thought it a bad omen for Otho, who 
was just then preparing to set out for the war 
against Vitellius, that the height of the waters 
should prevent his marching through the Cam* 
pus Martins and Flaminian way, which were 
his direct road. 

Otho's departure reminds me, that I ought 
to give some account of the enemy he was go* 
ing to fight, and of the steps by which ViteU 
lius rose to the empire, together with the events 
that ensued thereon, to the time when his troops 
entered Italy. 
Onginvi If the family from which the emperor Vitel- 
wrv?tS* ^^^^ descended, was as ancient as that name 
Hua. is in history, it ought to be ranked amongst 
the first nobility of Rome. For * we find in 
the year, in which the kings were expelled, 
two brothers Vitellius, who seem not to have 
acted over fine parts, since they were condemn* 
ed aild eicecuted as accomplices in the conspi- 
racy of the Tarquins ; though they held a qon- 
siderable rank in the city, being nephews to 
CoUatinus, and sons-in-law to Brutus. I won« 

'^ der 

f See.tjie Hist of tl^ Rom. Rep. T. 1. b. l^ 
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der that those, who Suetonius tells us set about A.ltteo. 
illustrating the ox'igin of that family, instead of ^- ^- ^* 
searching into fabulous stories, did not rather ^"^*^ 
take this fact so famous and averred ; unless it * 
be that they did not think a nobility, derived 
from traitors and enemies to their country, an 
honourable descent However that may be, the 
> pedigree of the emperor Vitellius cannot with 

certainty be traced any higher up than his 
grandfather P. Vitellius, a Roman knight, in- 
tendant under Augustus, and father of four sons, 
of whom the two most remarkable were P. Vi- 
tellius, the friend and avenger of Germanicus, 
and L. Vitellius, thrice consul and censor, and 
still more known by his mean flatteries^ than 
by the great dignities he possessed. The latter 
had two sons, A. Vitellius the emperor, of whom 
we dre speaking, and L. Vitellius, who was con- 
sul the same year as his elder brother, as we 
have observed. 

A. Vitellius, one of the most unworthy menHiscinu 
that ever disgraced imperial majesty, was born J^'ind 
the seventh, or according to others, the twenty ^»y of lifr. 
fourth of September, in the second year of Ti-^t*b7^** 
berius's reign. The last years of his infancy, GaJbaintoi 
and the first of his youth, were spent at Capraea,^^"*^^' 
a place, the bare mention of which sufficiently 
implies what kind of life he led there : and it 
is thought that his dishonour was the price of 
the favours Tiberius conferred on his father, in 
nicking him consul, and governor of Syria. His 
whole life was of a piece with that shameful be- 
ginning : and his distinguishing characteristics 
are, debauches of every kind, and such habitual?*** '^ 
excess of gluttony, that he constantly made 
himself vomit to have the pleasure of eating 

again* 
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A,R.820.again. His name procured him an entrance at 
^^^ irourt, and he pleased Caligula by being a good 
coachman, and Claudius, by being a gamester. 
The same qualifications recommended bim to 
Nero, whose favour he gained entirely by a 
very singular service, quite agreeable to that 
prince's taste. Nero passionately wished to ap- 
pear on the stage as a musician, but some little 
remains of shame still prevented him. Strongly 
pressed by the cries of the people, who urged 
him to sing, he even withdrew, as if to avoid 
their too great importunities : but would have 
been very sorry to have been taken at his word, 
Vitellius, who presided over the games at which 
this farce was acted, appointed himself deputy 
from the spectators to beg of him to return 
and be prevailed on ; and Nero thought him^ 
self highly obliged to him for using that pleas- 

Mtef^nt. i^g violence. By that means it was, that Vi- 
tellius, beloved and favoured by three succeed- 
ing princes, went through all the offices of ma- 
gistracy, and was even invested with the most 
honourable priestlioods, joining every dignity 
to every vice. 

One however I must except which he had 
not, and that was avarice. Africa had no 
cause to complain of being harrassed or plun- 
dered by him, during the two years that he 
governed it, first as proconsul, and afterwards 
as his bro therms lieutenant. But the indigence 
to which his profusions reduced him, forced 
bim at last to be unjust : and when charged 
with the care pf the public buildings, he was sus- 
pected of sinking the offerings and ornaments 
of the templesi, substituting pewter in the room 
of silver^ and gilded brass instead of gold.. 

Covetousness 
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Covetousness having once taken posSessi6tiA.fl.82(v 
of his soul, caused him to he cruel to his owU'^ Cfiii* 
blood. He had a son by his first wife Petronia> 
from whom be was separated, and who soon 
after marrying Dolabella and dying, made that 
son her heir, on condition that his father whose 
prodigal temper she was w^U acquainted with, 
) should • emancipate him. Her design in tak- 

ing that precaution was to preserve her wealth 
for her son^ but, in fact, it was the oocasion of 
his death. Vitellius emancipated him } but 
after having compelled him to make a will ia 
his favour, poisoned him, spreading a report 
that his son had attempted his life, and that 
out of shame and rage to find himself discover* 
ed, he had taken the poison destined for the 
parricide. ' 

The contempt in which Galba held ViteU 
lius, was, as I have said^ the reason why that 
emperor trusted him with the important conK^ 
mand of the legions in Lower Germany. When 
obliged to set out^ he had not money enough 
for the journey^ but was obliged to pawn a 
diamond ear-ring belonging to his mother 
Sextilia, a lady of uncommon merit. He like- 
wise let his house^ sending his wife Galeria 
and his children to lodge in a garret. His 
creditors^ and particularly the inhabitants of 
Sinuessa and Formii^ whose money he had ap- 
propriated to his own use, opposed his going, 
and stopt his baggage. He carried it with so 
high a hand, that he got the better of that 
difficulty. A freeman to whom he was in- 
debted, 

* By the Roman eiiiancipation^ the son was dispensed 
from all obedience to his father, so that he was «ntirelx 
master of bis owu person and fortune. 
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A.R.82o.debted, being more troublefiome than the rest^ 
A. c. 69« Vitellius commenced a criminal process against 
him, pretending he had struck him ; and it 
• 40(w. cost the poor creditor fifty * thousand sesterces 
more ta prevail on his debtor to drop all prQ* 
ceedings. This example intimidated others, 
^J^"*** and Vitellius set out for Germany. He arriv- 
ed at the jcamp towards the first of December, 
the year before Galba's death, and found the 
legions in a great ferment, waiting only for an 
opportunity to revolt. 
TheGer^ That army was quite elated with the victory 
^scUs- over Vindex : great honour and plunder gain* 
poaed to ed without fatigue or danger^ were powerful 
^^.iiiit. niotives that induced the soldiers to prefer war 
i.5K to peace, and the hope of riches to a quiet uni- 
form service. They were the more t confirm- 
ed in that way ^of thinking by the hardships 
they had long suffered in an almost savage 
Country, and under a severe discipline, never 
relaxed even in times of peace ; whereas civil 
dissentions could not but soften it by the op- 
portunities they offer of changing sides, and 
the impunity with which, in such cases, per- 
fidy is sure to pass. The Germanic legions 
formed all together a very powerful body: but 
till the last expedition, each soldier knew no* 
thing more than his own company: the legions 
had their separate quarters ; the two armies 
^vere pent up within the limits of two different 
provinces. When united against Vindex, they 
made a trial of their own strength, and of the 

weakness 

t Diu^ue infructuosam et asperam miCtiam exercitus Uh 
feraveratj ingenio loci coelique, et severitate disciplins^ quaixl 
XDr pace inexorabilem discordise civium resolvunt^ paratiif 
titrimque corruptoribus^ et perfi^ia impunita. Tac 
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iveakness of the Gauls; and entfouraged byA.R.820: 
the suecess they met with on that occasion, allA.C, 69* 
they wished for was a new war and fresh dis- 
turbanceS) no longer considering the Gauls but 
IIS conquered enemies* 

The Gauls bordering on the Rhine^ encou^ 
raged that spirit of animosity, and being con*' 
} nected with the legions by the same sentiments 

and interests, spurred them on against Galba's 
partizans, for so they had the assurance to call 
those who entered into the league with Vindex. 
The soldiers irritated more and more by their 
insinuations against the Seguani, Eduans, and 
all the richest people of Gaul, and paeasuring 
their hatred by the plunder they expected to ^ 
make, their thoughts dwelt on nothing but 
taking of towns, laying waste lands, and heap* 
ing up treasures of gold and silver. Their 
greediness and arrogance, the usual vices of 
such as are strongest, were still heightened by 
the pride of the Gauls, boasting the immu* 
nities and rewards they had received from 
Galba. 

Tp so many causes of disturbance, add the 
wicked reports that were maliciously spread 
about by evil-minded people, and to whick 
the soldier rashly gave credit. It was said 
that Galba intended to decimate the legions,, 
and break all their best officers. Bad news 
was brought from every quarter. From Rome,, 
toothing was. heard j but what inspired aversion,, 
and even contempt for Galba ; and those dis- 
advantageous impressions were magnified and: 
envenomed by going thrpugh Lyons, a city still 
obstinately attached to Nero's memory, and 
at enmity with tl^e then g^overnmeot. But 

the 
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A.fe.820.* the source the most productive of turbulent 
A. C. 69. indiscreet and vague reports was the army it- 
self, alternately agitated by hatred, fear, and a 
presumptuous confidence in its own strength. 
Viteiiiusis Such was the disposition of the soldiers 
]^^^.^^ minds, that a commander of an illustrious 
ttianicie- name, whose father had been thrice consul^ 
S^il*^ and who had himself attained that age at which 
joy. maturity is still supported by vigour, and who 
^t. vit. ^g^g ^f ^jj ^j^gy generous disposition, was re- 
ceived as a present from heaven. No notice 
was taken of the meannesses his whole conduct 
was full of, and of which he had given fre^ 
quent instances on the road : for he did not 
meet a soldier but he would kiss him on both 
sides of the face : in the inns where he stopt^ 
he was indecently familiar with the servants 
and hostlers, never f failing every morning to 
ask them whether they had breakfasted, and 

Producing from his own stomach a proof that 
e was not fasting. 
Tac. Hut. It must however be owned^ that the manner 
1. ««. in which he behaved on his arrival at the army^ 
deserves commendation. He visited carefully 
the winter quarters of the legions. A sloth*, 
ful indulgence, and a desire to please and flat- 
ter, was not the only motive that induced him 
to restore to their posts, the officers c who had 
been degraded from them, and to efface the 
marks of ignominy, with which their names 
Ihad been branded. Reason and justice were 

sometimes 

^ * Sed plurima ad fingendtim credendumque materies in 
ipsis castris^ odio^ mettt^ &» ubi vires suas respexerant^ secu<i 
ritate. Tac. 

t Ut mane singuloit jamne jentassent sdscitaretur, seque 
&cisse ructu quoque oste^deret. Smi, 
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sometimes consulted. But above all he gained A.R.t80k 
honour by shunning the shameful avance of^^* ^* 
his predecessor Fonteius Capito, who sold em« 
ployments, and weighed the merit of men by 
their money. His behaviour in that respect 
was prized much above its just value ; it was 
according to the ^ ideas of the multitude, a be- 
haviour worthy an emperor, and not a consul 
only. Disinterested "^judges would have thought 
Vitellius mean and low. The soldiers preju« 
diced in his favour, called that goodness and 
liberality, which was an excessive facility of 
giving without choice or measure, not only his 
own, but often the wealth of others ; and bi9 
vices were by them thought virtues. 

There were undoubtedly in the two armies^ 
tome good men, fond of peace and quiet ; but 
the number of those in whom a turbulent per« 
nicious spirit reigned, Was by much the great- 
est. Of them none were more remarkable for 
their unbounded cupidity, and rashness equal 
to the most desperate attempts, than Aliaeaus 
Caecina and Fabius Valens, commanders pf le-^*^*^**"^ 
gions, the one in the army on the upper Rhine, and o^ 
under Hordeonius Flaccus, the other ^^^der^^^ 
Vitellius, in the army in lower Germany. the nvdo* 

Valens was an old officer, who, after hav- ****** *" ^•' 
ing tried to ingratiate himself with Galba, byTitdim 
giving him private intelligence against Virgi* 

nius, 

* Ct Vitellims' ut * flpud seVeros hitmilis^ ita comitateili 
bmiitatemque faventes vocabanty quod sine modo^ sine judi« 
do, danaret sua^ largiretiir aliena . •. • . • ipsa vitia pro virtue 
tibus intcrpretabantur. Tac* 

* Both the sense and the authority of t^reinshemius induce me te' 
adl the particle «t to the text« 

Vol. V. H 
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A.R.fi20.niu5?, and endeavouring to persuade him, that 
AiCiJO' lie .had delivered him from a dangerous enemy, 
by the death of Fonteius Capito, not receiv- 
ing for those pretended services so great a re- 
ward as he expected, taxed Galba with ingra- 
titude, and his false zeal became real and vio- 
lent hatred. He encouraged Vitellius to think 
of the throne. " Your name, said he to him, 

is known throughout the whole empire ; 

the soldiers are devoted to you ; Flaccus 
**' Hordeonius is too weak to stop you ; Britain 
*' will join us ; the German auxiliaries will fol- 
" low the other legions : the provinces are not 
" fond of the present government ; an old 
** man is seated on the throne of the Caesars, 
" where his power is precarious and near its 
•' end : you have only to open your arms tm 
•^* fortune, who steps forward to meet you. 
<« Virginius's * want of resolution had a just 
" cause. He was only the son of a knight, 
^' and by his birth beneath the empire had he 
^^ accepted it, and secure from danger by re- 
^*^. fusing it. The case is very different with 
> "you. Your father's three consulships, the 
"censorship which he likewise held, and the 

honour he had of being Claudiuses colleague, 

ai'e titles that call you to the throne^ and do 
"not suffer you to remain with safety in a 
" private station/* Such strong exhortations 
roused Vitellius from his indolfenxre. He did 

not 

* * " * • 

* Merito dubitasse Virginiuni, equestri fatnilia^ ignofo 
patre ; imparem si recepisset imperium, tutum si recusasset* 
Vitellio tres patris consulatus^ cetisurani^ collegium Caesarifei^ 
imponere jampridem tmperatoris dignationem^ et auf(^rre 
jprivati securitatem. Quaiiehatur his segne ingenium, fit coaj* 
aupUc€rei inagis quam speraret Tq€» 
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not yet dare to hope, but began to wish ; foi:A.B.82a 
till then he had never conceived a thought of^* ^- ^^' 
that kind. Dion Cassius s^ys, that some astro- *^-^'*'* 
logers having long before that foretold him he 
would be emperor, he used to laugh at them, 
and mention that prediction as a proof of their 
ignorance or knavery. , . i 

Caecina was not less active in the army in^^^-^"'- 
upper Germany than Valens was in the bther^ 
both animated by the same motives. Being 
quaestor in Boetica at the time of the revolu- 
tion, by which Galba was raised to the throne, 
he had been one of the most forward to em- 
brace that party^ and the command of a legion 
was the reward of bis zeal ; but he behaved ilL 
and was convicted of purloining the public 
radney. Galba, who was inexorable in that 
point, ordered him to be prosecuted for it. 
Caecina^ as highly incensed as if he had beeij • 
injured^ resolved to embroil matters, ^nd plunge 
the republic * into as great dangers as he him^ 
Bclf was personally threatened with. He had 
every qualification necessary to seduce the sol.- . 
diersj youth, a fine person and unbounded cou-^ 
rage and ambition. His speech was strong 
and animated,, his carriage bold, and his eyes 
full of fire. No body could be more fit to lead 
to the greatest extremities, an army so ill dis- 
posed as that in which he had so great a com- 
mand. , 

Every thing concurred to encrease the eyiliTheeviiis 

The people of Treves, Langres and other cities crea^'by 
of Gaul, who, having taken part against y in- some na- 

.dex, h^d felt Galba's severity^ joined theiroSa,^ 
complaints to those of the soldiers spread a^ 

S mong 

* Privata vtilnera reipublica malis op^rire statuit. Tog, 
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A ILszo-mon^ them, and frighted them even with ima- 
A.a69.gi„3fy dangers. Things were carried so far, 
that the deputies of Langres, who came ac- 
cording to ancient custom, to bring the legions 
the * emblems of hospitality and friendship 
1 were very near raising a sedition in the army 
by their speeches : and Hordeonius Flaccus, 
having ordered them to retire privately in the 
night, a report was spread that he bad mur* 
dered them : in consequence of which, those 
legions greatly alarmed, united for their mu* 
tual defence, and entered into a private league^ 
in which they were joined by the auxiliary 
troops, whOy till then, had been at variance 
with them. For t, says Tacitus, the bad agre^ 
in war, much more easily than they preserve 
concord in peace. 
^«P^ Things were in this situation when the first 
wards r of January came round, on which day the 
•pee^re- ^ath of fidelity to the emperors was annually 
?Sieoa(ii taken. The legions in lower Germany who 
tdtento were under Vitellius's command, took it, but 
and^manwith great difficulty, and manifest reluctance, 
peojpte. None but the chief officers pronounced the 
words of the oath : the rest I were silent, each 
watching his neighbour's motions, and all 
ready, as is frequently the case in critical af- 
fairs, to execute with ardour what none dare to 
begin. The . spirit of mutiny was universal, 
though some legions shewed it more than others. 
The first and fifth carried their insolence so far 

as 

* A representation of two rigbt hands joined together. 

f Faciliore inter malos consensu ad beUum, quam in pacte^ 
ad concordiam. Tac, 

X Ceteri silentio, proximi oujusque audaciam expectantes r 
insita mortalibus natura propere sequi quK piget inchoare. 
Toe. 
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as to throw stones at the images of Galba: theA.Rs^o. 
fifteenth and sixteenth only murmured and^' ^' ^« 
menaced. 

In the army on the upper Bhine the four* 
teenth and eighteenth legions did not hesitate 
to declare against Galba., whose images they 
broke to pieces: and to avoid being taxed 
with open rebellion against the empire, the sol* 
diers took the oath to the senate and Roman 
people, names long since disused, and almost 
forgot* lUifuch a disturbance, some could not 
but be more audacious than others, and they 
were the leaders and promoters of the sedition* 
j^one, however, harangued in form, nor got out 
to any eminence or high place to speak to the 
soldiers, because * they had not yet fixed on 
uny body, with whom they could make a merit , 
of such a service. 

Hordeonius Flaccusf, who commahded in 
tchief^ did not attempt to check the fury of 
the seditions, nor to keep within bounds those 
who as yet only hesitated, nor even to encou- 
rage the well-afiected ; cowardly, timid, and 
exempt from vi^e, because he had not resolu- 
tion enough to be vicious, he remained a quiet 
spectator of a disturbance it was his duty to 
prevent The particular commamiers of le- 
gions and the tribunes, imitated the indolence 
of their chief. Only four centurions dared to 
shew the least attachment to Galba, or defend 
his images against the insults of the rebels, 
and they only added to the fury of the soldiers, 

who 

* Neque enim erat adhuc cui imputaretur. Tag, 
t Spectator flagitii Hordeoniua Flaccus consularis legatua 
aderat, non coropescare ruentes^ non retinere dubios^ noR 
cofaortari bonos auauSj 9ed fegms^ payiduSf et »ocordia ixuiO'' 
icena. T^oc. 
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A.R.820. who seized and loaded them with chains. Aftei; 
A. C. 69. ti^at example, no trace reniained of fidelity t6 
Galba, nor of the oath of allegiance taken to, 
him ; and *, as it happens in all seditions, the 
greater number soon absorbed the rest, and be- 
came the only party. 
S^Mmed ' -^^ ^^^® night preceding the second of Ja- 
emperor, nuary, the ensign whp carried the eagle of the 
J^sef^^' fourth legion, came to Cologne where Vitelliu*' 
. was, and finding him at table, told him that hi? . 

legion, and the eighteenth had re#l>u'nced obe- 
, dience to Galba, and sworn fidelity to the se- 
nate and Roman peopled That oath being a 
visible illusion, it was resolved to lay hold oa 
fortune while she was yef undetermined, and 
no doubt was made, but that Vitellius ought 
to offer himself to the troops who wanted an 
emperor. Accordingly he dispatched couriers 
io the legion^ that obeyed him, and to their 
fcommanders, telling them, "That the army 
*' on the upper Rhine no longer acknowledged 
" the authority of Galba. That of course, if 
** they thought that was rebellion, a war must 
^^ he undertaken; or if peace and unity wer^ 
** preferred, a new emperor chosen. And ih 
"that case, he insinuated there was much 
*' less danger in taking one whom they had un- 
" der their eye^, than there would be in seek- 
^* ing for a stranger at a great distance.** 

The first legion was nearest at hand, and 
!Fabius Valens, the most ardent of all the ge- 
neral officers: He came to Cologne the next 
day, with a detachment of horse, and saluted 
Vitellius emperor. The hurry and precipita- 
tion 



t I 



* Quod in seditionibus accidit^ unde phires erant^ omn^ 
fucre. Tac. 
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tion with which he /was proclaimed, might A.R.sso. 
have excused the indecency of it, had thc^'^*^* 
new emperor's behaviour been less mean and 
contemptible. He let the soldiers take him-^"^-^'-*- 
from his apartment in his common dress with^ 
out any badge of dignity, and carry him from 
^tt^^t to street, holding in his hand a drawn 
sword, which was said to have been Julius 
Caesar's, and was preserved as such in the tem- 
ple of the god of war at Cologne. After the 
ceremony, instead of returning to his head 
quarters, Vitellius sat down to table in a house 
where an entertainment had been provided for 
him, and did not stir till forced by a fire that 
broke out in the room. The whole company 
was alarmed at the accident, and thought it a 
bad omen. " Never fear, said Vitellius, it is 
" only a light that comes to light us." And 
that, according to Suetonius, was all he said 
to the soldiers on so important an occasion. 

A behaviour so unbecoming imperial mar 
jesty, did not however prevent his being im- 
mediately acknowledged by all the legions of 
the lower province: and the army in upper 
Germany too, forgetting the names of senate 
and Roman people, of which a parade had 
been so lately made, swore allegiance to Vitef- 
lius : a * manifest proof that during the t'^o 
preceding days, the republic had been only a 
pretence, and not an object of sincere attsicliir 
ment. 

The people of Cologne, Treves, and Lanr 
gres, were as zealous as the armies, offering 
troops, horses, arms and money. Every town^ 

every 

* Scires ilium (excrcitum) priore biduo non pe^ef r^m* 
publicam fuissc. Tdc, . * 
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A.It.6dO. every man, vied with each other whoshoold 
A.C.69. jjg most forward : their emulation was not con- 
fined, to heads of colonies and chief officers, 
who being at their ease, might make such of«- 
fers without hurting themselves, and who had 
likewise room to expect great rewards after 
victory : but companies, and even private sol- 
diers, brought their little savings, and those 
who had not money, gave their belts, milita- 
ry ornaments, and silvered arms out of a kind 
of fury and madness, or rather out of avidity, 
and in hopes of being amply rewarded. 
Toe. HUL Vitellius having made an effort to praise the 
^*- zeal of the soldiers, received from them the 
g. ' name of Germanicus : but for whatever reason 
it might be, he would not be called Caesar, and 
deferred acceptingthe title of Augustus, though 
he did not absolutely reject it. He took some 
measures proper enough at first. Roman 
knights were charged with several offices which 
die emperor's freemen had used to perform. 
He granted the soldiers the same indulgenca 
we have already observed and praised in Otho, 
ordering the kind of tribute the centurions le- 
vied on their companies to be paid out of the 
public treasury. 
Several The multitude, ever furious in Revolutions 
officew «u <wherein thev are concerned, were C^r putting 
Sf^*°rfHMmbers of people to death. It is Bomethii| 
^esoi- in a prince like Vitellius, not to have always 
oo^ given way to such bloody desires, and to have 
jcreened sometimes cludcd them by art, and by only 
w^ ^ putting in irons those whose deaths were de- 
^ manded: for * nothing prevented l^is being 

openly 

l^dopoterat Tap. 
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openly cruel amidst such a crew ; but lie was A,R.82o, 
obliged to deceive them in order to be hu-^^*^®* 
mane. By that means he saved Julius Burdo, 
admiral or the fleet, on the Rhine. He had 
been instrumental in the ruin of Fonteius Ca- 
pitOp which the soldiers capriciously pretended 
to revenge, though they had had no great reason 
to love him during his life. VitelUus ordered 
Burdo to be arrested, and some time after, 
when old animosities were forgot, set him at 
liberty. Civilis, that famous Batavian, who 
Afterwards gave the Romans so much uneasi- 
ness, was likewise screened on this occasion 
from the resentment of the soldiers, who pro- 
bably looked upon him as a traitor to the emi* 
^ire. Fonteius Capito bad suspected him of 
projects of rebellion, in consequence of which ^-^^t 
he was sent to Rome in Nero's reign, and ac-*^* 
'quitted by Galba. Vitellius spared him out 
of policy, not to irritate a haughty nation, 
where Civilis held a great rank. The most 
remarkable of those whose deaths the new 
emperor granted the soldiers, are the four cen- 
lurions who opposed the revolt against Galba. 
Their * fidelity was a crime not to be pardoned 
by rebels. 

Vitellius's party, already very strong of it*TbetroQ|ii^ 
self, was soon increased. The German armies q^^^^ 
were a signal to the neighbouring provinces, annies 
Valerius Asiaticus, who commanded in Bel-'^^,g^b. 
^ia, and Junius Blaesus, governor of the Ly- 
onnoise, acknowledged Vitellius. The troops 
that guarded Rhaetia did the same. Those m 
Britain, at variance among themselves, and 

with 

* Daonnatos fid^i crimine^ gravisrimo intpr dmmc0ti^ 
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A.R.A20.with their general, united however in favour 
A. ^69- of the new emperor. They were commanded 
I. 0o»& by Trebellius Maximus, an indolent inexpe- 
Agr, i^ rienced man, who, besides being despised for 
his cowardice, was hated for his avarice and 
extortions. Roscius Caelius, commander of 
a legion, fomented the discontent of the sol- 
diers, and the sedition grew to such a height, 
that Trebellius * was obliged to fly, and hide 
himself to avoid death. He returned how- 
every and wa& received by his army, who sut 
fered him to resume a shadow of command; 
and by a kind of compact between them, the 
general's safety was the price of the soldiers 
hcentionsness. But even tiiat shameful agree- 
ment did not subsist long. Trebellius, was 
forced to fly again, to cross the sea, and seek 
shelter with VitelHus. That army had no 
great share in the civil war, but it^ uame gave 
a credit to the party ; and Vitellius, finding 
neiilier provinces nor troops left behind, but 
what were friends, formed his plan to carry 
his design into execution, and by dint of arms 
establish his authority in the centre of the 
empire. 
Contrast Xhe ardour of the troops spurred him on to 
ihe^dour dispatch, for nothing could be more different 
«fthe than Viteliius and his army. The soldiers, 
viteiiws with loud cries, demanded to be armed, whilst 
indolence, the Gauls wcrc struck with a panic, and Spain 
still hesitated what cause to espouse. The ri- 
gours of winter were.no obstacle to them. Ene>- 
mies to all delay, they wanted to be instantly 

led 

* Trebellius fuga ac latebris vitata excrcitus ira, indecoms 
«tque humiliftj precario mox prsfult : ac velut p^cti exerci-. 
tus licentiam^ dux salutem. Tac, Jgn 
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led on to attack Italy, and take possession of A.B.82a.> 
Rome. They said, that diligence was of in- -^- ^^^^^ 
finite consequence in all civil discords, and 
that it was better to act than deliberate. On 
the other hand, Vitellius was buried in indo- 
lence. To live in an idle luxury, and have his 
table profusely covered, was, in his opinion, 
y enjoying empire. Weltering in his fat, and 

every day drunk by noon, he absolutely neglec- 
ted all kind of business : but his bad example 
did not affect the soldiers, whose zeal was as 
ardent, as if an alert emperor had encouraged 
them by the strongest exhortations. So that 
when I said Vitellids formed his plan of war, I 
yrould be understood to mean, that his chief 
officers did it for him. 

It was resolved, therefore, that two divisions pkn of 
of the army, the one consisting of forty, the^^^^**™^ 
pthier of thirty thousand men, should go be- t^mus's *" 
fore, nnder the command of Valens and Cas-fi^^^ 
cina, and that the emperor should follow them 
with still greater forces. Valens was ordered 
to make the Gauls declare for Vitellius, or to 
lay their country waste if they refused, and to 
enter Italy by the way of the * Cottiah Alps.« Tomardt 
Caecina was to go a shorter way, and cross the^""*^^ 
+ Paenine Alps. The moment those resolu* t 2Vmwr«2f 
tions were known, the soldiers pressed strongly ^'^*"^*^^ 

>. - ^ ', ,^ . 1 ° "^ Bernards 

tor orders to march ; nor could any time have 
been Iftst, since they were actually on the road - 
' when they received the news of Galba's death, 

who, as 1 have said, was killed the fifteenth of 
January. 

Tacitus 

* Torpebat Vitellius, & fortunam Prinoipatus inerti luxu 
ac proSigis epulis prsesumebat, medio diei temuletxtua, & 
sagina gravis. Tac, 
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A.R S20. Tacitus records, as a good oxnen, the appear* 
v^^ /^' ance of an eagle at the head of Valens's army, 
mai^^to ivhen setting out, and which accompanied it 
theCottianfor some time. If any thing be worthy obser- 
T^Hut. vation in this story, true or false, it is the su« 
I* ^ perstitious creduhtv of the histoiian. 

Valens crossed the territory of Treves with.* 
out precaution or danger, the people there 
being well affected to Vitellius ; but at Divo.^ 
durum, now Metz, though well received, the 
soldiers were on a sudden seized with an unac«- 
countable panic: they immediately ran to 
^rms, not to plunder the town, but to massa* 
ere the inhabitants, and that without any mo* 
live or pretence, but out of downright rage 
and frenzy. The cause being unknown, it was 
the more difficult to apply a remedy. At 
length the soldiers were appeased by the ei;k- 
treaties of their commanders, and the city 
saved from total ruin, though not till it had cost 
fpur thousand men their lives. So dreadful an 
example filled the Gauls with such terror and 
consternation, that wherever the army passed, 
whole towns and cities came out to meet them 
with their magistrates, the women and chil- 
dren prostrating themselves on the ground be- 
fore them ; and in short, doing all that the 
weak can to move the compassion of the angry 
strong. 

Valens was in the country of the Leuci, 
now the Diocese of Toul, when he received 
the news of Galba's death, and Otho's promo- 
tion to the empire. This change made little 
impression on the soldiers, to whom it was in- 
different whether they were to fight Otho or 

Galba. 
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Gralba. However it • determined the Gauls* A.ll.g8ft 
Otho and Viteilias were equal by odious to them,^ ^* ^^ 
but Vitellius was dreadful, and that motive 
turned the scale. 

After that the army crossed the territories of 
Langres, in the same interest. The troops 
were well received there, and behaved with 
good order and modesty. But it was a short*^ 
lived joy. In the country were eight cohorts 
of Batavians, destined to follow the fourteenth 
legion as auxiliaries, but had separated on ac« 
count of the disturbances that preceded Nero^s 
death. They were returning to Britain whilst 
the fourteenth legion was in Dalmatia. Valens, ^«- 'W^ 
who found those cohorts at Langres, having JV 
joined them to his army, the Batavians qua- 
relied with the legionaries ; and the other sol- 
diers taking part, some with one side, and 
others with the other, a general battle was very 
near ensuing. Valens was forced to exert the 
authority of commander, and by putting to 
death a few Batavians/ reminded others of 
what they seemed to have almost forgot, the 
respect and obedience due to the majesty of the 
empire. 

He sought in vain a pretence to attack the 
Eduans. He demanded money and arms from 
them, which they not only supplied him with> 
but likewise made him a present of provisions. 
Eear was what made them act in this manner. 
The people of Lyons did the same, but wil- 
lingly and out of afl^ction. Their hatred to 
Oalba had long since determined them in fa-^ 
vour of Vitellius. Valens found at Lyons the 

Italic 

* Gallis cunctatio exempla : & in Othonem ae VitelHunr 
odium par, ex VifeDio et metus. Tac. 
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A.R 820. Italic legion, and a body of horse, which v^& 
i^^'-^; should call, according to our way of express-* 
Hna. ing ouiselves, the Turin * regiment, and took 
them with him. Tacitus observes how like a 
courtier the general acted on this occasion. 
The Italic legion was commanded by Manliusj 
who had deserved well from Vitellius*s party* 
Valenst, who probably was jealous o( him, 
undermined him by private accusations, whilst 
at the same time, to prevent his distrust, he 
prai&ed him highly in public. The artifice 
took effect, and Vitellius set no value oti an 
officer, to whom he already had obligations, 
and who could be still of farther service to 
him. 

I have observed elsewhere J, that the cities 
of Lyons and Vienne were rivals, and looked 
on each other with a jealous eye. The affec- 
tion of the Lyonnese tor Nero, had made the 
Viennese as zealous for Galba. In consequence 
of that enmity, they had fought several skir^ 
mishes, and laid waste each other's lands with 
such animosity, as plainly shewed they were 
spurred on by some other motive than the bare 
interest of Galba, or of Nero. Galba be*, 
coming master, punished Lyons, and reward- 
ed Vienne : a new cause for reciprocal hatred, 
Mill more enflamed by their vicinity. The 
Lyonnese thought Valens's arrival with a pow- 
erful army, the most favourable opportunity 
they could wish for to satisfy their revenge. 
They endeavoured to communicate to the troops 

* all 

f Secretis eum cruninationibus infamaverat Fabius ignk^ 
y^m, ^, quo incautior deciperetur, palam laudatum. Tac. 
i ElisL of the Rom. Rep. T. xv. p. 60. 
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all thfe hatred their own minds were taintied A.R.sfio, 
with, and succeeded so well, that the soldiers ^" ^* ^^ 
were bent on sacking • Vignne, and laying it 
even with the ground, and that their comman- 
ders did not. think it in their power to curb 
their fury, Tlie inhabitants of Vienne greatly 
alarmed, had recourse to supplications, throw* 
ing themselves at the soldiers feet, and with 
tears imploring their mercy. At the same 
time. Valens gave them three hundred sesterces 
a man. That made them somewhat more 
tractable : the antiquity and splendour of the 
colony of Vienne, then made some impression 
on them, and they seemed disposed to listen 
to their general's remonstrances. The Vien- 
nese were however disarmed, and almost ruin- 
ed themselves in presents and supplies of every 
thing far the use of the troops, though they 
thought themselves well off to escape even at 
that price. The common report was, that 
they bad purchased Valens^s protection with a 
large sum of money : and it seems probable. 
That * officer, who had long been but in bad 
circumstances, growing rich on a sudden, could 
not well conceal his change of fortune. Indi- 
gence had only whetted his passions, to which 
when rich, he gave an entire loose : after strug- 
gling with poverty in his youth, he became 
prodigal in his old age. 

He marched slowly cross the country of the 
AUobrogi and Vocontians t, making a shame- 
ful 

*-l8 diu sordidus^ repente dives, mutationmn fortunee male 
tegebat, accensis egestate loajga, eupidinibus immpderatiis^ &c 
inopiiuventa senex prodigus. Tac. 

f The chief towns of the Vocontians were Vaisdn, Lu^, 
and Die. 
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A*IL820,ful traffic of his marches and halts with the 
A* ^ **• proprietors of the land that lay in his. way j 
and behaved in so tj^rannical a manner, tnat 
he was going to set fire to the town of Luc *, 
in the territory of the Vocontians, if the sum 
he demanded had not been immediately brought 
him. Where no money was to be had, the 
honour of their wives and daughters was what 
he exacted from the people, at the price of 
his clemency. In that manner he reached the 
foot of the Alps« 
c«cina*8 Caecina took his rout through the country of 
Sl^^ of the Helvetians, who then retained hardly any 
«he Helve. thing more than the bare name of the courage 
tL" haS. ^^^ bravery of their ancestors. They were 
1.97. ignorant of Galba's death, and therefore re- 
fused to submit to Vitellius. Besides, an inci- 
dent of no great consequence bred # quarrel 
between them and the Roman soldiers; and 
Caecina, fond of plunder and bloodshed, wra 
glad to improve it into a war. The Helve- 
tians finding themselves warmly attacked, as« 
sembled their forces : but unaccustomed to 
fight, not knowing their ranks, nor how ta 
^ make use of their arms, they were soon cut to 
pieces, their lands laid waste, and their capital, 
called Avenche, threatened with a siege. Not 
being able to resist* they submitted to thfe con- 
queror, who caused the head of Julius Alpt* 
71US, one of their chiefs, to be struck ofi*, and 
reserved the fate of the rest to be determined 
by Vitellius, 
^ The 

^ ThLs town^ built on the {Drome, has been laid under 
water for many ages. A village of the tame nume haa bees 
8in.ce buQt near it^ - * 
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Tlie Helvetian deputies fouod the empcarorA*R*8ao* 
and legions extremely prejudiced against them. '^^*^^^* 
The soldiers demanded the utter extirpation of 
that nationj^^and held up their fisj;s and naked 
swords at the deputies. Vitellius himself spared . 
neither reproaches nor menaces*. The elos* 
qucnce ot' Claudius Cossius, speaker * of the 
deputation, was what saved his country, Trem* 
bling, disconcerted, and shedding tears, he made 
a^ speech suitable to his: grief and anxiety, and 
moved the multitude, ever ready to run from 
One eiitreme to another^ and to be as sooa 
touched with pity as carried to the greatest 
violences. The soldiers, thus charged, joined 
their tears to those of the supplicants, and in^ 
sisting on clemency still more strongly than 
,they had before on rigour, prevailied on Vitel* 
lius to prfdon the Helvetians. 

Caecina staid in the country waiting the em»C«an* 
peror's decision and orders* Being informed p^^^ 
what they were, just as he was preparing toAips. 
cross the Alps, he learned that a body of horse^ 
which had formerly served under Vitellius in v. 
Africa, and which Nero had ordered back to . 
Italy for the project I have mentioned of an- 
exp^ition into Egypt, espoused the cause of 
their old general* and had sworn allegiance to 
bim. Those troops were then near the Po ; 
and not content to side with Vitellius them- 
sdves^ had determined four important cities to-^ 

declare 

* Claudius Cossus^ untis ex l^aii$, notae facundide^ sed di<« 
iiendi artem apta trepidatiane temperans, atque eo ^validior> 
militts aniihum tnitigavit : ut est mos vulgo^ mutabili subitis^ 
St Uan proiio in mi8erioordiam> quam iiiunodicum s^vitia fu&« 
ratr EfiVisis lacrimis^ & melioro constaatifu postulando^ ixtf- 
punitatem iKtluteinque civitati impetravere. 7W. 

Vol. V. I 
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A. R.S«o. declare for him, Milan, Novafa, Yvrecs and 
A% C. 69- Verceil. Caecina overjoyed at so fine a begin* 
ning, and readily conceiving that a body, which 
at most did upt consist of above a thousand 
horse, could not be able to keep so large an 
extent of country, immediately dispatched a 
considerable detachment of horse and foot, 
whilst himself with the main army, crossed the 
Paenine Alps still covered with snow. 
Otho and Whilst VitcUius was making such formida- 
'^^^^^"•^ble preparations for war, he often received 
lay stores letters from Otho, inviting him to think of 
^S^*^ peace, offering him money, an honourable rank, 
^Ttliiitt. and whatever place he should pitch upon him- 
!•« ^^' self to retire to, there to spend his days in ease 
and plenty. Vitellius answered in the same 
stile: and this ridiculous and unbecoming com- 
merce lasted some time on both sides : till at 
last invectives succeeded flattery and compli« 
ments, and their letters were full of upbraid- 
ings of each other's infamous deeds, in which 
both said nothing but truth. 

Otho was likewise desirous to sound the dis- 
position of his enemies troops, to which end he 
got the senate to depute some of their members 
towards the two German armies. The deputies 
remained with Vitellius, into whose service they 
entered so readily, that they did not even save 
I appearances. The officers of the guards, whom 
Otho had taken care to send at the same time^ 
as if to do honour to the deputies, and compose 
their train, were sent back before they could 
form any intimacies or connections with the le- 
gions. Valens gave them letters from the Ger- 
man armies to the prastorian and city cohorts, 
wherein the strength of Vitellius's party was 

blazoned 
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blazoned out ; an offer was made to live ih hat- A.It i^Oi 
mony and good intelligence with them j and^' ^* ^** 
their giving Otho the empire, of Which Vitck 
lius was first in possession, was complained of^ 
Promises and menaces were likewise used to 
shake their fidelity^ by representing how un- 
equal their forces were for war^ and at the samei 
time assuring them they should lose nothing by 
peace^ But the praetorians were too strongly 
attached to Otho to be moved* 

Secret snares succeeded more open attempts 
to corrupt* Both Vitellius and Otho sent as4 
sassins to miirder each othen Those employed 
by Vitellius easily concealed themselves in 
Rome, but Otho's emissaries were soon disco- 
vered. New faces could not but betray them- 
selves in a camp where every one knew each 
other* 

Vitellius's mother^ wife and children, were Thefami: 
then in Rome. He wrote to Salvius Titiaflus,'^*'^?^* 
Otho's brother, that his and his son's heads nSJ^'* 
should answer for whatever ill hatppetfed to"®^** 
them. The * two families were preserved* 
But the glory of clemency Was on Vitellius's 
side ) for Otho's mildness may be ascribed td 
fear, which could not be the conqueror's case. 

Hitherto I have spdken only of the strength strengiii. 
of Vitdlids's party* Otho was not lesaf weilj^*^^ 
supported. Besides Italy, the praetorian and 
city cohdrtsi he had on his side the legions of 
Dalmatia, Pannonia and Maesia^.who swore 
fidelity and obedience to him. .That was his 
real and solid strength. The provinces beyond 
sea, with all the £ast, Egypt and Africa had 

2 likewise 

* Et.stetit utraque ^omus: sub Qt^one^ incertum aiLftnl^^ 
til. ViujU^us victor clementi» gltfiriuxi t\Uit. 2>4C 
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A. R. 820. likewise taken the oath to him. But it w^s nd 
A« C. 69. out of afFection for his person : the name of 
Rome and the majesty of the senate had great 
weight and influence in those remote pro« 
vinces, where every one was naturally disposed 
to acknowledge for emperor whoever was ac- 
knowledged such in Rome* Besides, Otho 
was the first whose promotion was notified to 
them, and in whose favour they were conse-« 
quently pre-engaged. ' 

Vitellius too reckoned in his party, provin- 
ces which had been determined in his favour 
by the circumstances of things more than any 
real attachment. Aquitania, Spain, and Nar- 
bonne, declared for him only out of fear : nay, 
Spain at first declared for Otho and Cluvius 
Rufus, Proconsul of that province, was com- 
mended for it by a public declaration of Othq's 
in Rome, but a moment before he was known 
to have changed sides. Aquitania underwent 
the same change.' On the whole, the forces of 
Otho and Vitellius were pretty equal, and the 
gttccess of either party very dubious, 
dtho'k Otho^s plan of war was as follows. As he 

P*^ °^ knew the passes over the Alps were already 
^[jffut. occupied by VitelKus's troops, he resolved to 
•f*^' attack Narbonnese Gaul by sea, and to that 
ptsrpose fitted out a ^eet, manned with his most 
zealous and best affected troops, such as the 
remains of the marine legion, so cruelly treated 
by Galba, together with the city cohorts and a 
'detachment of praetorians, on whose fidelity 
Otho depended so much, that he considered 
them as checks upon even their own command- 
ers, who were two first captains of legions, and 
t tqbune, broke by Galba, but restored by him. 
- . * - They 
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They had the command of the troops. Oscus,A.R.82o. 
It fi'eeman, had the management of the ships j^' ^* ^*r 
lan employment far above bis station : but Otho 
thought he could trust such a man m^ich better 
than one of higher birth and rank. 

Himself, heading his land army, prepared « 
to march against Vitellius's lieutenants* H« 
chose for commanders under him the greatest 
generals that Rome then had : Suetonius Pauli^ 
nus, whose exploits we have already spokea 
of; Marius Celsus, an able and active wai?»- 
rior ; Annius Gallus, an experienced officers 
though he did not entirely depend on their at- 
tachment to him, but placed all his confidence 
in Licinius Proculus, one of the two pr^torian 

E refects, an excellent * officer for a guard» 
ut unexperienced in war : a cunning subtle 
calumniator, who knew how to give a bad 
turn to the best deeds and qualifications of 
others, and dexterously fill the prince's mind 
with distrusts and fears of those who, together 
with frankness and modesty, possessed superior 
talents. 

Before Otho set out, fearing his absence might He eoni- 
Ojecasion disturbances in Eome, he thought ^«^^* 
prefer to take some precautions, in which heAqumum, 
did not always consult the strictest rules of jus- *"^^* 
jtice. Dolabella gave him umbrage; not that luxi, 
he had ever shewn any tendency towards am- 
bition or intrigues, but on account of the name 
he bore, one of. the most illustrious of the 
ancient nobility, of his bejing related to Galba, 

and 

* Is urbanae militiae impiger^ bellomm insdens^ auctoriU^ 
t^m Paulini; vigorem Celsi^ maturitatem Gallic ut cuiqu« 
erat, criininando^ quod facillimiun facta eut, prav^a & cpji* 
im. bquoB & modegtos anteibat. Tac, 
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A.R.820. and because he had been one of the persons 

f^ C. 99. proposed to be adopted by that emperor. Otho 

thought those sufficient reasons to justify his 

securing Dolabella's person. He confined him 

to Aquinum ♦, and there set a guard over him, 

^or the same reasons he carried with him sevei 

ral of the magistrates, and many of those who 

were of consular dignity, not to assist him with 

their swords or counsels, but to have them under 

his hand, and in his power. Of that number 

was L. Vitellius, whom he distinguished in no 

shape from the rest, neither treating him as an 

emperor's brother, nor as brother to his enemy. 

STrwiUe Preparations for war were quite a novelCy in 

w^imeasi- jiQjjje. Since the calm restored by Augustus, 

}t«meat the Roman people had known none but distant 

F«>^af w*^s> t'^® uneasiness as well as honour of which, 

jk«r. interested only the head of the empire. The 

evils of a tyrannical peace were all they had 

felt under Tiberius and Caligula. Scribonia- 

nus Camillus's attempt against Claudius, was 

stif&ed in its birth before any could be alarmed 

by it. Nero was destroyed by the bare news 

of thie revolt of two provinces, more than by 

arms. Whereas they now saw legions marcl^ 

ing, fleets fitting out, and, which they had never 

before heard of, the prastorian and city cohorts 

going to war. 

Such was the general uneasiness and distur«r 
l>ance in Rome, that no one order of citizens 
^as exempt from it t* The heads of the se-^ 

nate 

^ * Aqoinpf in iht Tena di layo^e in the kingdom of Na- 
- pies. 

t Nullus ordo metu aut periculo vacuus. Primorea. 

^SnstuBji 9tate invalid!, &c loiiga pace deaides, segnis & 

* obUVi 
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nate, grown old, and by a long series of peace. A, R mo. 
accustomed to a quiet life j the nobility ener-'^^* ^^ 
vated, and having forgot the art of war ; the 
knights quite unexperienced, having never 
made a campaign ; all trembled and betrayed 
their fear, even when they strove most to con^* 
ceal it. Some however were of a quite different 
^' way of thinking. War awaked their ambition ; 

but it was an ill-judged ambition, the object of 
it being to make a shew by their expences. 
They provided themselves with rich arms, fine 
horses, and magnificent equipages. The de- 
light of others was a splendid table ; for which 
wnatever appertains to luxury, and is proper 
only to irritate the passions, was provided by 
way of provisions for the war. wise men la- 
mented the loss of the public tranquillity, and 
consulted the interests of the state ; whilst 
flightier minds, thinking of the present only^ 
without considering what might ensue, buoyed 
themselves up with idle hopes. Tumult and 
jdisorder suited many, whose fortunes and cre^ 
dit being lost, dreaded peace, and had no re- 
source but in a general confusion. The multi- 
tude, whose narrow views never reach beyond 
what immediately conperns themselves, began 

tQ 

oWta bellorum nobilitas, igiiarus militis Eque8> quanto 
inagis occultare ac abdere pavorem nltebantur^ manifestiua 
pavidi. Nee deerant e contrario, cui ambitione stolida^ con^ 
spicua arma^ insignes equos^ quidam luxuiioso apparatua 
conviviorum et irritamenta libidiniun> ut instrumenta belli, 
mercar«ntur. Sapientibus quietis et Reipublicae oiira : levift- 
simus quisque et futuri improvidusj spe vana tum^H. Multi 
;ifilicta fide in pace^ ac ]turbt|tls rebu3 alacrf ^ ^t p^ incertii 
tutissimi. Sed vulgus et i^ . . . commuuium curamm expers 
populus^ sentire paulatim belli mala^ convorsa iii imitui4 
mim QiQJii pecuQia, intentis alisnentorum jpretiit. T^e^i 
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A.R..9£9.to feel the consequences of war, by the scur* 

A. C* 6J>. ^j jy Qf money and clearness of provisions. No-? 

thing of that kind had been ftelt in V index's 

insurrection, which was terminated within the 

{)rovince where it began, between the German 
egions and the Gauls, 
otho'i Otho did all that was in his power to remedy 

^^^ those evils by coming to a speedy decision. He 
could not bear delays, which he said had been 
the ruin of Nero ; and Caecina's diligence, in 
having already passed the Alps, spurred him 
on still more to hasteqi his departure and take 
the field. 
He takes The fourteenth of March, he convened the 
l^^^g^^^^ senate to recommend the republic to their care* 
does an act At the Same time, being desirous to please by 
toitjuBtic^^" act of goodness and justice, he granted tq 
fiuch as were returned from exile, and whose 
^estates had been forfeited, what still remained 
unpaid to the e^^chequer of the nine tenths of 
Nero^s liberalities reclaimed by Galba. The 
gift was well bestowed, and sounded great, but 
the produce of it was trifling, on account of the 
«trict searches already made by the oflScers of 
• the exchequer, who had left but few outstand- 

dng arrears* 

^^ ^*' ^Q Otho harangued the people too, and in his 

i^pi&* speech vaunted the dignity of the capital, and 

^SSL ^ august suffrages of the whole senate in his 

of the mul- favour. He spoke with modesty of Vitellius's 

titud^ partizans, whom he taxed rather with prejudice 

and ignoranice, than ill will and audaciousness: 

and ^s to Vitellius, he said not a word of him« 

Tacitu^'doutbts whether such great circumspec- 

tipnoujllljtjlo be imputed to Otho himself or 

ialwis pPts^i vhp compQ^ed his speeches, which 

•■:k : /; •-■ • V .'• Wa«- 
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was generally thought to be Galbrtas Tracha-A.E.»2«* 
lus, a celebrated orator, of whom 1 h;ave spoken A- C. G». 
elsewhere. The * applauses of a multitude, , 
accustomed to flatter, were as great, as they 
were false and deceitful. Nothing more could 
have been done, no stronger affection shewn, 
had the dictator Caesar, or the emperor Augu^t- 
tus been setting out for war : to so low a state 
liad habitual servitude reduced the Roman peo- 
ple, now a nation of mere slaves, consulting no- 
thing but their own private ends, and not va- 
luing in the least what became of the public 
welfare and glory. Otho appointed his brother 
Salvius Titianus to officiate for him in the city, 
and govern the empire in his absence. 

He sent forward a considerable body of^^^tf 
troops composed of five praetorian cohorts ofp^J^,^^ 
the first legion, and some horse. To them he by* tody 
^dded two thousand gladiators, a reinforcement ^o^^ to 
not over-honourable to the party that made use defend th« 
of it, but which, however, the most rigid ge-tST^.^ 
xierals had employed in civil wars. The com- Ta$. IM, 
mand of those troops was given to Anniqs^^*^*^ , 
Gallus and Vestricius Spurinna, who were ofr 
dered to dispute the passage of the Po, the 
enemy having already passed the Alps. Otho 
followed them himself at a small distance, with 
the rest of the praetorian cohorts, and all the 
forces he had at hand. He did not wait the 
arrival of four legions who were coming frotq 

Dalmati^ 

* Clanunr irocesqne vulgi^ cz mare advlandi^ nimife et 
fidsae^ Quasi dictatorem C^sareni, aut Imperatorem Au- 
gustum prosequerentur^ ita studiis votisque certabant : nee 
metu aut amore, sed ex libldiiie .^ervitii : ut in familii^^' pri^ 
irata cuique stimidatdo, et vile jam decus publicuio. Tm,. 
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A.R.820.Dalmatia and Panonnia, three of which were 

A. C. 69- old corps; particularly the fourteenth legion 

had gained great glory in Britain under Sueto- 

nius Paulinus, and for that very reason had 

been pitched upon by Nero for the expedition 

he was meditating just before his death : a 

preference by which the courage of those sol^ 

diers was greatly elated, and the affection they 

had conceived for Nero, reflected on Otho* 

Those four legions, preceded by a detachment 

of two thousand men, were on their march, but 

proceeded so slowly, that the dispute was end*- 

ed before they arriyed. 

H^Bui^ Otho on ♦leaving Rome t seemed to have 

f^/*" left behind him all relish for luxury and effe* 

minacy. Armed with an iron cuirass, he march* 

ed on foot at the head of the troops, covered 

with dust, neglecting his person, and quite the 

reverse of what, till then, he had seemed to be. 

-He knew how to suit himself to circumstances, 

and what his interest required. 

Eiq)irft8of Fortune seemed to favour Otho at first, and 

^5^'* to give him pleasing hopes. His fleet, though 

very badly managed^ reduced to obedience the 

whole 

* Nee illi segne aut luxu comiptum iter : sed lorica fer« 
reft US11S jest, ante si^a pedester, horridus^ incomptiiis, fa« 
'tnseque dissimilis. Tac. 

t The character Tacitiis here gives of Otho is very dif- 
ferent from Juvenal's, when he reproaches him widi being 
efeminatt and luxurious even in his preparations £of a dvil 
waxj a looking-glass being part of his equipage. 

Res memoranda novis annaiibus^ atqne reoenti 
Hittoria, speculum civilis sarcina belli. 

JuvefL Sat. 11. v. 112. 

I think the authority of the sat^ist npt tp be compar^4 
inrltb that of the historian. 
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ivhole coast of Liguria and Narbonnese Gaul. A.ltgsa 
It was commanded, as I have said, by a tribune A. C. 6&. 
and two centurions. The soldiers, badly dis- 
ciplined, put their tribune in irons. One of 
the two centurions had no manner of autho- 
rity ; and the other, called Suedius Clemens, 
rather paid his court to, than commanded them. 
But, though fitter to corrupt than to maintain 
discipline, he wanted neither bravery, nor an 
ardent desire to distinguish himself. 

A fleet wherein the soldiers were masters^ 
could not fail to commit strange disorders : 
They made several descents on the Ligurian 
shore, and behaved in such a manner, that 
none would have taken them for national troops 
coasting their own country. They acted like 
enemies, and cruel ones too ; plundering, lay- 
" ing waste, and putting all to fire and sword.^ 
The mischief they committed was the greater, 
as none suspected, or were guarded against 
them. The • country was covered with the 
rich produce of the earth; the houses open ; 
the inhabitants with their wives and children, 
came out to meet the soldiers, with all the se** 
curity peace can inspire, but met wjth all the 
calamities of war. No part was more severely 
treated than the * Maritime Alps, which Ma:* 
rius Maturus, intendant of that country, at<. 
tempted to defend with what mountaineers he 
could collect together. But $ regular troops 

soon 

* Pleni agri, apertae domus: occursantes domini juxtg 
eonjuges ac Ubero^ securitale pads et belli malo circuxnve- 
ni^j^ntur. Tacn, 

t A small province extending from the sea to mount Viso,, 
"^here the Po rises. 

% Primo impetu caesi di&jectxque mon^i^ ut quibus te- 
mere coUectis, non castra, non ducem nby5cit|Lntibu8i« neq^e 
^ victoria deeus esset, neque in fuga fla^linin, 7V<, 
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A.R.320.$oon dispersed a multitude of barbarians^ whe 
A* C. 69- had no notion of discipline, and were as insen- 
sible of the glory of conquering, as of the shame 
of flying. No booty could be expected from a 
poor nation, nor even prisoners from so alert a 
people, who would skip up to the top of their 
mountains in an instant. The victors fell upon 
the city, then called Albium Intemelium, now 
Vintimille, where they reeked their vengeance 
on the unfortunate inhabitants. 

Their injustice and cruelty, already odious 
in themselves, became still more so by th^ 
brave example of a Ligurian woman, who had 
concealed her son. ' The soldiers, thinking' she 
had hid her gold with him, endeavoured by 
torturing her to force that unhappy mother to 
discover where her son was. Shewing them 
her breasts, she told them, they must seek in 
that asylum, him whom their rage so barbae- 
rously pursued : nor * could the severest pu- 
nishments inflicted on her, even till she died 
under tbem» extort any other than that resolute 
answer. 
r<w. Agr. Agricola's mother, who was then at a seat 
*• '* she had in liguria, was killed by those inhu^- 

man wretches. 
fcai.Bist. The Narbotinese Gauls, alarmed at the ap<p 
ij. vt. proach of Otho^s fleet, requested succours from 
Yalens, who was still on their side of the Alps, 
He sent them a numerous detachment of horse 
and foot, between whom, and Otho's people, 
who landed, two smart battles were fought 
immediately after one another, and quite on 
jhe sea shore. Vitellius's party wis worsted 

'•Nee uUis deifiSe terroribus, aut morte^ eoxntanti^m Vc^S 
jB{p•egraB.aInuta5^^^ ' TaZf 
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ill both engagements, but it cost the victors A.R. 820. 
much blood j and by a kind of tacit agreement^- ^- ^? 
both side* reciprocally withdrew and retired, 
the conquered to Antibes, and Otho*s people 
to AlbiBgaunum, now Albinga, on the Genoese 
coast 

The news of the success Otho's fleet had met 
with, kept the islands of Corsica and Sardinia 
VQ his interest. Some disturbances howevef 
happened in Corsica, occasioned by the rash- 
ness of the intendant Decimus^ Pacarius, a maa 
of an uneasy turbulent disposition, who, to shevtf 
his zeal for Vitellius, was for backing him with 
the poor assistance, the little island of which 
he had the government, could afford. He su& 
fered the penalty of his foolish enterprize ; for 
the Corsicans, fatigued and harrassed by the 
levies and military exercised to which he sub- 

i'eeted them, watched his time of bathing, and 
[illed him in the bath. The murderers carried 
his head to Otho j ♦ were neither rewarded by 
him, for whom they committed the crime, nof 
punished by Vitellius when conqueror. Greater 
crimes and more important objects made that 
be forgotten. 

Otho*s land forces gained still greater ad-otho'ff 
vantages than those we have just related of his^*^^^^^ 
fleet. The first beginning indeed did not fa-Uui'stegin 
vour him ; I mean a body of horse on the Po, ^j^' ' 
who declared for Vitellius. That cavalry, tac. fli«/^ 
backed by a strong detachment sent by Caecina,'^ ^''• 
had, without difficulty brought over all that 
country between the Po and the Alps: not 

that 

+ Neque eai aut Otho praemio afi^it^ aut punivit Viteh 
UuB, in maltii cottuvie reirum majoribus flagitiia penxuxt«i.r 
Tac. 
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A.R.82o.that *it8 inhabitants were fond of Vitelliiis* 
A- U69k jjQf jjjj jj^gy interest themselves for Otho, but 

quite enervated by a long peace» it was equal 
to them which of the two was their master. 
' All this was done before Otho's troops ar^ 
rived ; and they too suffered some small repulse 
at first* A cohort of Fannonians were made 
prisoners near Cremona : a hundred horse and 
a thousand marines, had the same fate betweea 
Hacentia and Tidnum^ now called Pavia. The 
Batavians and Germans detached by Caecina^ 
animated by that success^ passed the Po over 
against Placentia, and carried off some strag-: 
lers ; and so unexpected an attack spreading 
the alarm, gave rise to a report that Caecina 
was arrived with his whole army. 

Spurinna was in Placentia with three praeto* 
rian cohorts and a*thousand veterans. Like a 
prudent and experienced officer, he gave no 
credit to the false reports spread by a parcel 
of terrified creatures, for he was sensible he 
had only a garrison, and not an army with 
him ; and that though his forces might be suf- 
ficient to defend the place, they would not do 
to take the field. He therefore resolved to shut 
himself up within the walls of Placentia. The 
soldiers, who had never seen war, and who for 
that very reason were the more intractable, ran 
to arms, snatched up the standards, and pre* 
sented the points of their swords to Spurinna^ 
scorning to hear the centurions and tribunes 
commend the prudence of their chief, who en- 
deavoured 

* Nullo apud qneinquam Othonis fkvore, nee quia Vitel* 
iiummallent: sed longa. pax ad omne servitium itegerst. 
|ifcoiles eccupantibvks^ et melioribus incuriosos. Tao* 
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deavoured to check them. They even accused A* Jl.83o- 
them of treason and intelligence with Caecina.^* ^•^** 
Spurinna, * forced to yield to the rashness of 
his troops, thought it was most prudent to 
seem to enter into their ways of thinking in 
order to preserve his authority, and bring them 
back to their duty whenever their seditioi^ 
humour should be over* What he foresaw, 
happened. 

When in the field, night drawing on, re* 
trenchments were of course to be made. That 
work, quite new to the praetorians, began to 
cool their courage* The most sensible of them 
then opened their eyes,- saw their error, and 
represented to the rest, to what danger they 
should be exposed, if in an open country so 
small a number as they were, should be sur- 
rounded by Csecina's whole army. Their re* 
flections were very just, and the officers back- 
ing them, all agreed their general judged wisely 
in choosing a strong and well forified colony 
for the seat of war. At last Spurinna ventured 
to speak to them without disguise } not to up-» 
braid them with their fault, but to make them 
sensible of his reasons. He succeeded: and 
leaving only a few scouts to bring intelligence 
of the enemy, marched back to Flacentia, 
with the rest of his troops, now become more 
tractable and obedient. He repaired and 
strengthened the fortifications of that place, 
provided a sufficient quantity of arms, and every 
thing necessary to sustain a siege, and restored 
a proper discipline and subordination among 

his 

* Fit temeritatU alienib comes Spurinna^ primo coactus, 
mox velle se simulatis^ quo plus auctoritatii in^s^t consifii*r 
«i seditio ]Dite99ex«t, T^k^ 
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A.R.^ft.'his troops, the only advantage yumntirtg t0 
A. C.69^ Othc/s party, in which there was courage and 

bravery enough. 
Ofttenta> In the mean time Caecina drew near, keep* 
^fj^^'ivkg his troops as much within bounds, since 
his wife, their entrance into Italy, as he had permitted 
H?ia"'* t^tt^ t^ be licentious before. The singular 
accoutrement and ostentation of the general, 
displeased and shocked the inhabitants of all 
the countries through which he passed. Those 
people, who wore the toga, were surprized to 
see a Roman general with a- mantle of various 
colours, and the rest of ^ his dress, borrowed 
from the fashions of the barbarians. His wife 
Salonina f ^^s with him, mounted on a horse 
magnificently caparisoned ; and that ostenta-^ 
tion which jn fact hurt nobody, excited how- 
ever a general indignation. It is ar natural fail- 
ing in a^l men to look with envy on a recent 
fortune, and even though the strictest modesty 
be observed, not to be able to forgive the ele- 
vation of those who were their equals. 
He be. . CflBcina, having passed the Po, first tried to 
^^ tono gaiii over'his adversaries by fair words and great 
purpose, promises, to which they returned- the same, 
t^ c^l?^ Afiter making use x>n both sides of the specious 
taaasL. names of Peace and Concond, and with as 
n»uch' deceit in one party as in the other, waif 
was at last to determine the difference ; and 

Caecina 

* Breeches, after the manner of the Gauls and Germans* 
t Uxorem e}us Saloninam^ quamquam in nuUius injurlank 

insigni equo ostroque veheretur^ tamquam Isesi gravabantur : 

insito * mortalibus natura, recentem aliorum felicitatem segris. 

Oculis introspicere, modumque fortunse a nuUis magis cdu* * 

gft^, qnam qtios in aequo videre. Tac» 

* Tke text gays insiiti, I follow Lip6iiu'»«0BJf6lW(eh 
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Cascina affecting every thing that could inspire A.R.8izpi 
terror, prejJared to besiege Placentia. * Being -^^ ^* ®^ 
Sensible of what consequence the success of a 
first enterprise ib, arid how far it influences over 
all subsequent ones, not in the least doubting 
the superiority Of his forcies*, he attempted td 
btorm the pladCj without taking any of thosd 
precautidnd which the art of War has idvented 
to cover the besiegers. The soldiers^ as pre-* 
sumptuous as their leader, having filled them<i 
Selves with victuals and drink, attacked thd 
Walls. They met with a much warmer recep- 
tion than they expected, and were repulsed 
with great loL fn this first fray was^burnt 
a vast and magbificerit amphitheatre built id « 
the suburbs^ and of Which the inhabitants of 
the city bitterly lamented the loss, when they 
had no greater dangers to apprehend. 

I'he night was spent in mutual preparations 
for an attack in fbrm^ and a stout resistance. 
Vitellius's partisans prepared hurdles, galle- 
iries, and battering rams, and Otho's got ready 
long poles, with eriormous masses of stone^ 
lead, and other metals, to pierce through and 
break the Works of the assailants, and crush 
those that should be under them. £adh t ani- 
mated his companions in the strongest manner^ 
toying, what an honour it would be to con- 
quer^ 

* GnlanvLB, ut initia jproteiiisdfeni^ famam in cetera farii 

+ Utrimqiie pudor, utrimque gloria ; et diversa? exhorta-^ 
tiones^ hinc* legionum et CJermanici exercitus robur, inde 
tu*banae militise et pi*£etoriartim cohortiutn deeds, attollentium. 
llli, ut segnem ac desidem, et circo ac theatris corruptis mu 
litem, hi> peregnnun^ et externum increpabant. Simul O- 
ihonem ac Vitellium celebrantes culpantesque, uberionbu^ 
inter se probris qiiam laudibus stimulabantur. Tac. 
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A.R.82o.quer, and how shameful to be worsted. On 
f^'one side, the invinqble strength of the Gertna- 
^ nic legions was vaunted, and on the oth^r^ the 
flory and pre-eminence of the praetorian con- 
torts, the eqnperor's own guard. The legiona- 
ries treated the praetorians with the utmost 
contempt, as a raw militia bred up in idleness^ 
and corrupted by the circus and theatres ; 
whilst they in their turn called their adversa-- 
ries strangers whom Romp did not acknow* 
ledge. The names of Otho and Vitellius were 
often mentioned, but both sides had a much 
more ample field to accuse him against whont 
they made war, than* to praise him for whom 
they fought. 

The day had scarcely began to dawn, wheat 
the walls were covered with defenders, and 
the plain filled with shining arms. The legions 
closing their ranks, and the auxiliary troops 
more extended, and covering a larger space 
of ground, divided the attack between them. 
The latter, consisting of Germans, threw darts 
and stones against the strongest and best guard- 
ed places ; and wherever any part of the walla 
seemed either to be neglected or in bad order, 
those barbarians ran up ta it without any pre- 
caution, and, as was their custom, half naked, 
not covering themselves with their shields, but 
with horrid shouts, brandishing them out of a 
vain ostentation. The praetorians had infinite 
advantages over them, they beat them down 
with showers of arrows, and killed numbers, 
without bein^ hardly hurt themselves Nor did 
they defend themselves less well against the le-^ 
gionaries, who, sheltered under their galleries, 
endeavoured to mine the walls. The vast 

stonesp 



stones, of which the besieged had plenty, fall-A.Il82ft 
itig from a great height on the roofs of the gal- ^" ^* ^^' 
leries^ soon broke them to pieces, put all in 
disorder^ and rendered that attack abortive. 
The legionaries crushed to death, and the aux- 
iliaries annoyed by the arrows, retreated with 
shame^ after losing the reputation they had 
brought with them* Caecina raised the siege 
after two fruitless assaults, and r€l tired to Cre- 
fiiona. • 

Spurinna being informed of the road the ene- 
my had taken, immediately dispatched a cou- 
rier to Annius G^llus, letting him know that 
the siege was raised, and what rout Caecina 
had taken. Gallus was on the way^ marching 
to succour Placentia with the first legion. On 
the news received from Spurinna, the legion 
was for marching after the enemy, and their 
desire to fight was so violent, that they even 
grew seditious* However, Gallus with great 
difficulty got the better, and stopped at fiedriac^ 
a village * between Cremona and Verona, fa-* 
mous in history for two battles fought there 
within a month by Romans against Romans. 

2 About 

* Cltlvii^r justljr ohsett^, ihsii tliis k a Iretj Vague posi^ 
ia<m. The (^stance between Verona and Cremona i» conai* 
derable^ and ^edriac ought to hare beeA much ntarer tlwf 
latter than the former of those cities. Accorcfing to him* 
T^acitus would haVe expressed himself xtiuc^h better^ had he 
placed fiedriac between Creihoiia and Mantua. But though 
Cluvier very properly points out ah inacenraejr in the Ro- 
man historian^ he has not so well determined the irde situa* 
tion of Bedriac, Which he supposes tb have been the ptesenf 
Caneto, a large village on the left of the Oglio ; whereaii^ 
pedriac must have been on the right hand side of that riv^. 
M. D'Anville^ to whose judgment I readfly fubmit^ ^mil0 
Btdriac the place now called Cividak* 
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A.R.820. About the same time Martius Macer, whtf 

A, C. 69. commanded the two thousand gladiators, of 

whom I have spoken, on a sudden passed thef 

Fo with them near Cremona ; and falling on a 

body of Cajcina*s auxiliaries, cut part of* them 

to pieces, and put the rest to flight. But he 

did not pursue his advantage, for fear the ene-> 

. mies, recovering themselves, might call in fresh 

Succours, and soon be superior to him. 

9^^^'^jr . His prudent precaution % made the troops of 

troops dis- ^-vi,*^ "^ 1 11 *• 

tnwt their Othos party, ever reaidy to put a bad Construe^ 
leaden. tiQ^ on the conduct of their leaders, suspect 
his.. The greatest cowards were, as alwaysr 
happens, the most insolent: and in their 
speeches attacked not only Macer, but the 
chief generals of the army, Annius Gallus, 
Suetonius Paulinus, and Marias Celsus. The 
hitirderers of Galba were above all the most 
turbulent and noisy. Stung by remorse of 
conscience,' and the dread of a just punishment^ 
they sought for safety in tumult and confusion. 
They sowed the seeds of disjcord, either by pro- 
moting sedition openly, or by conveying pri- 
vate intelligence to Othow Whilst that prince^ 
ready to lend an ear to the reports of the mean- 
est creatures, because he dreaded honest men, 
knew not what to resolve on ^ ev^r fickle and 

fluctuating 

^ Snspectam i^ Othonianis £€dt, oinmiC ducum facte 
prave sestimantibas. ' Certatim ut quisque aAimo ignavus, 
procax ore> Amiiuxa Galium^ et Saetonium Paulinum, et 
Marium Celsum .... varib critninibus incessebant Acer- 
rima seditionum ac discordis incitamenta, interfectores, 
' (jalbse, $celere ac metu vecordea^ miscere cuncta, modo oc- 
cultis ad Othopem litteris. Qui humilimo cuique credulus^ 
boxvDs xnetuens^'trepidab^t, rebus prosperis incertus^ et ad- 
verskxndior. Tac. 
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^uctuating^ liirhilst in a prodperouft ^tat6,' iiMA.It,8S0. 
iiever so wise and prudent as When in advef si. A- C- ^^' 
ty. At length he resolved to send for his bra- 
tner Titianus, and to give him the geneftil 
command of the army^ Before he arrived, 
Paulinas and Celsus gained a very considerabji^ 
advantage over the enemy. 

Caacina wis piqued at not succeeding in any Great Ad- 
^ne of his enterprises, and at finding his armsgelby 
fall daily into greater disrepute. The raising otho'a ge- 
.of the siege of Placentia, the defeat of the^^e^iaaT^ 
^auxiliaries, and the skirmishes between both 
parties, in which his men were almost always 
worsted, were things that gave him great nil- 
easiness : and fearing lest Valens, who was 
drawing near, should be more successful, and 
eclipse his glory, he set about retrieving his 
honour with more warnjth than prudence. 
With that view he laid a plot for an ambuscade 
to catch the generals of the adverse party: but 
they, being apprized of it, turned his artifice 
against himself, and he fell into the snare he 
Jaid for them. 

Otho's horse, commanded by Celsus, did 
>wonders, and broke the ene^my's ranks. Pau- 
linus with his infantry did not come up time 
enough to back him. He was * naturally a 
temporizer ; and as the ground where both ar- 
mies were engaged was pretty rough atnd Un- 
even, He wanted first to fill up the ditches^ and 
widen the roads, to giv6 his army a more ex- 
tensive 

" * Cunctator natur^^ et cui cauta potias cohsilia cukn ra- 
jtione^ quam prospera ex oasu placerent^ compleri fossas ape- 
riri campum^ pandi aciem jubebat, satis dtoineipi viffto^am 
,XAtu9y ubi provigum foret ne vincerentur. Tac. 
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j/lL.R.6fO. tensive fronts thinking it would be time enougk 

AtQ' ^9^ Xo begin to conquer after he should have taken 

»1) proper precautions to prevent being cpn- 

quered. By that delay, Caecina's men got int<^ 

some vineyards and a little wood, where they 

had time to recover their spirits, and form 

their ranks again. From thence they returned 

to the attack, killed some praetorian horse, 

whom the heat of victory had carried too far, 

atid wounded king * Epiphanes, who fought 

valiantly for Otho. Paulinas then falling on 

. with his infantry, crushed the enemy's troops 

.with so much the greater ease, as Cfpcina com* 

ini);ted a fault in not sending up at once a 

strong reinforcement, but only one cohort after 

^npther, who, as fast s^s they came, were either 

routed by the conquerors, or horqe down by 

- the torrent of the fugitives, 

The very soldiers saw their commander's cr- 
ror,^ and w0re highly incensed, thinking trea- 
son was at the bottom of it ; for which reason 
they put in irons Julius Gratus, praefect of their 
camp, as having an understanding with his brp* 
ther Julius Fronto, who was a tribune in Otho's 
army, and had likewise l^een put in arrest for 
the very san^e reason. 

The terror was so great and general among 
Vitellius's troops, and such the confusion, oo- 
casioqed by the mii^ture of those who fled from 
battle, with those who came from the camp to 
succour them, ths^t it was agreed on both sides^^ 
Caecina's army must have been entirely de- 
stroyed, if PauUnqs had not souqded ^ retreat. 

Ho 

^ Ryckius^ m his notes on Tacitus, thinks this prince waft 
fM>n of Antiochus of CommageDa^ of whom Jo^ephus ^eak|| 
f. mi. de B. Jvd, c. 9*^^ 
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Me alledged in his excuse, that he was appre*A.!l.83o. 
hensive, if he continued the pursuit, his troops, -^^ ^ ^9* 
fatigued by a hard battle, and having no body 
of reserve to back them in case of danger, 
would be exposed to too great hardships from 
what enemies might come fresh out of iheii: 
eamp. But few approved his reasons: the 
itiultitude was not satisfied with him, and con- 
sequently he was distrusted. On the other 
hand, the event of that battle was a lesson to 
the conquered. Without being intimidated by 
it, they took it as a warning to be more cau^ 
^ous and circumspect for the fUture. Caecina's 
troops were not the only ones admonished by 
k ; and, desirous to clear themselves of the im^ 
putation their general laid to their charge, of 
being the cause of thieir own defeat, by behav- 
ing with an arrogance more like sedition than 
battle : but Valens's troops too, then arrived at 
Pavia, learning not to^ despise the eqemy^ and 
bent on retrieviiig the honour of their party, 
became more orderly and submissive ; ror till 
then the same intractable spirit had reigned 
among them too, and h^ excited a furious se- 
dition on the road, of which Valens was very 
near being the victini. The occasion of it wm 
as follows* 

The eight cohorts of Batavians^i overtaken ]^«rto«s>^ 
by Valens at Langres, and joined to his army,^S^^ 
were, as I have said, originally destined to fol-w^ay- . 
low the fourteenth legion. In the revolu- ^^'g:^*''' 
tion, by which the empire and mankind were 
delivered from Nero, the legionaries and Ba- 
tavians had divided, the former espousing the ' 
irince'Si cause, and the others declaring against 
\it^f Nerp's fall was a subject of vanity and 

triumph 
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A.R. 820. triumph to the Batavianst They would no^ 
A%Q' fi^f go with the fourteenth legion into Daltnatia^i 

but resolved to return to Britain, from whence 
, they came. On meeting Valens's army they 

changed their minds, and efpbraced Vitellius's 

Earty, to which they carried s^ll their pride stnd 
. aughtiness, boasting incessantly to tne legions 
with which they marched, that they had re- 
duced the fourteenth legion, and deprived Nero 
of the empire : in a word, assuming the whole 
honour of the decision of that great quarrel, 
^nd stiling themselves the arbitrators of the 
fate of princes and event df war. The sol- 
diers of th6 legions did not at all like their 
boastings ; the general himself was nettled at 
them; all discipline was brojce through' by 
their continual wrangles, from which Wows^, 
and even battles might easily ensue : in short; 
Valens feared lest the Batavians should proceea 
from insolence to infidelity;" 

Struck with that reflection, Valens laid hold 
on th^ pretence furnished him by the defe4t:o^ 
the troops he had sent to succour Narbdnnesel 
Gaul agikinst Otho's fleet. Under colour of- 
defending Vitellius's allies, but in reality witH 
a view to separate a body too powerful when; 
united, he ordered a part of the Batavians to 

the Narboniiese, The Batavians were afflicted' 
at it, and the legions took it ill, complaining 
that they were deprived of a gre^t support by 
. the removal of those excellent troops. ^^ What!| 
^^ said they, those old soldiers, victorious in- 
^* so many wars, are taken, as it were, from 
^^ the field of battle, at the very moment when 
^* we are drawing near the enemy ! if a single 
^* province be preferable to the capital, and to 

'^ . .■ , . .■ ^ ■ : . ■ ^ ...,,.; . ; « the' 
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^' the welfare of the eihpire, let us all go to A.R.8S0. 
«« Narbonnese Gaul, But if Italy be our main A. c. e$. 
f^ object, if that be the term and fruit of our 
** victory, what can be more senseless, than to 
«* weaken ourselves when we are just entering 
f* there, and to cut off from our body, strong 
^^ and healthy members that would be of great 
*^ service tp us." 

Thesis speephes being spread over all the 
camp, Valens sent his lictors to put a stop to 
^hem, and prevent the growing sedition* But 
the mutinous, attacking him too, and thrown 
ing stones at him, obliged him to fly ; they 
pursued, upbraiding him with the spoils of 
Gaul, with which he had enriched himself, 
and the gold he had received from the Vien- 
nese ; and, imagini^ig he had concealed trea^ 
gures acquired by their labours, they plundered 
his baggage, ransacked his tents, and sounded 
the earth with their spears, whilst their unfor- 
tunate general gained time by their avidity, tp 
take shelter with an officer of the horse, where 
he remained concealed in a slave's dress. 

Their fury beginning to abate, Alph^enus 
Varus, praefect of the camp, thought of an 
expedient to make them sensible tiow much 
they stood in need of their chiefl To that end 
he left them entirely to their own conduct, lay^ 
|ng aside all tHat order by which discipline is 
maintained in an army. He forbid the centu- 
rions going their rounds, and the trumpets 
6ounding to tell the watches of the night. So 
unusual a * calm quite disconcerted the muti- 
neers, 

* Igitar torpere eancti^ circuiHspectare inter se aittonitt : 
& i(^,a]i8unQi quod nemo reg^ret paventes^ silehtio pdeniten-f 
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A.R.8S0. neers, they remained in a kind of lethargy, 
A.V.69. looking at each other, not knowing what to 
do, because no body attempted to direct or 
command them. They strove to obtain par- 
don by a modest silence, by every mark of 
repentance, and at last by prayers and tears. 
Valens chose that moment to leave his retreat, 
and appeared before them like an humble sup- 
plicant, bathed in tears. The soldiers, who 
had concluded him dead, were extremely 
moved and overjoyed at seeing him again, so 
cot^trary to their expectations ; and, as is usual 
with the multitude, passing from one extreme 
to another, loaded him with praises, surround** 
ing him with their eagles and standards, and 
bore him to his tribunal^ Valens behaved with 
a moderation suitable to the circumstances he 
was in. He required the death of none ; though 
he could not help complaining of some, for fear 
an absolute silence might give room to suspect 
he only concealed his resentment* He was 
very sensible, that in civil wars soldiers will 
prescribe laws to their commanders. 
Ai^^of The sedition was very near breaking out 
twK^ to again, when drawing near Pa via, Valens's ar,. 
join ck- m v learnt the defeat of Caecina* Vexed at not 
having come up in time to be at the battle, the 
soldiers imputed it to the slowness and perfidy 

of 

tia, postremo precibus ac Iacr3rmis veniam quaerebant. Ut 
vero deformis & flens^ & p^aeter sp^m incolumis, Valen^ 
processit, gaudium, miseratio, favor ; versi in les^titiam^ ut 
est vtilgu* utroque immodicum^ lai^dantes gratantesque^ dr- 
cumdaiUim aquilia signisque in tribunal ferunt lUe, utili 
moderatione^ non aupplicum cujusquam poposcit i ac ne dia- 
fU&uliins Buspectior foret, paucos incusavit : gnarus^ civilibi)9 

)^#i9 p}u9 QxiUtibus^ (|uiti^ (}uci|;>i^9 Uc^#. 7Va« 
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of their general. But reflection soon changed ^'^^|^ 
that inconsiderate passion into ardour against 
♦the enemy* The soldiers would take no rest, 
but, without waiting for orders, hastened on, 
hurrying their standard-bearers, whom they 
often got before, till they overtook Caecina. 

His troops were overjoyed at receiving so 
considerable a reinforcement, but at the same 
time feared being despised by them, and taxed 
with want of courage, because they had been 
beaten* For which reason, to justify tliem<* 
selves, and flatter the new comers, they ex* 
tolled their force and strength, complaining 
that Valens had, by his delays, deprived theoi 
of so great an assistance, and left them exposed 
to all the dangers of the enemy's fresh troops* 
Though Valens was the oldest commander, and 
had the most numerous army under him, yet 
the • soldiers in general preferred Caecina, 
whose youth, good mien, and liberality, had 
gained their hearts, at the same time that his 
vain boastings blinded their eyes. « ' 

Thence arose a strong jealousy between the jeaionsr 
two commanders. Caecina despised his col-Jft'^ 
league for his low avarice : and Valens ridicu-and vL 
led Caecina for his arrogance and presumption. i^n>* 
Concealing however their mutual hatred, they 
united in the common cause, and in concert 
wrote letters full of bitter reproaches against 
OthO, keeping no measures, nor fearing to 
forfeit all ^opes of pardon, in case their enter- 
prize did not succeed ; whereas Otho's generals 

abstained 

• Studia tamen militum in Caecinam indinabant, super 
benignitatem animi qua pronsptiar habebatur, etiam vigors 
fetafi^^ proceritate corporisi & (juodam inani farore^ 2Vif 
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A.R«2a. abstained from all invectives against Vitellius, 
A. c. eg.Qji^pj^ ^g |.jj^ gg]j ^^g f^P them. 

Compari- Axyicious as those two princes were, the 
»"o*'^o public then made a difference in favour of 
£a. ^ ' Vitellius, whose •indolent voluptuousness seem* 
cd less to be feared than Otho*8 violent passions. 
By the murder of Galba, the latter had greatly 
added to the sentiments of terror and hatred 
the people had long conceived : none imputed 
the cause and beginning of the war to the 
other. Vitellius, a glutton and a slave to his 
belly, seemed no man's enemy but his own: 
Otho's luxury, cruelty and audaciousness en- 
dangered the republic. Such are the observa- 
tions Tacitus makes ; notwithstanding which, I 
«haU venture to say, that if Otbo was most 
c^riminal, yet most good might be expected 
from him. His conduct, from the time of his 
invading the empire, deserves praise in many 
respects; whereas all Vitellius*s actions de- 
. serve the highest contempt : his stupid facility, 
was an opening to every evil, and cot off all 
hopes of good. 
otftore- By the junction of Carina and Valeris^, they 
^nt *re*a ^^^^ ^^ ^ Condition to offer battle, nor did any 
i>attie^bon. thing hltider a general action if Otho was wilt 
i^}^' ing. He held a great council to deliberate 
•fhis best whether it were best to protract the war, or 
f^"*^^ try his fortune. Suetonius Paulinus was for 
ll/ki, ' tcraporisinff : and as he was thought the most 

experienced 

* Minus Vltellii ignarx voIuptates> quam Othonis flag- 
rantifisimss libidines timebantur: addiderat huic terrorem 
sts^ue odium csedes Galbas r^^ contra ilH initium belli nemo 
imputabat. VitelUua ventre & guUi sibi ipsi hostis : Otho 
iu^u, saevitia, audacia^ reipiiblicae exitiosior ducebalur. Ta^, 



ixperienced officer in the empire, he judged it A.R,820t 
becoming his reputation to back his opinion by^^^^ 
profound reasonings and reflections, which em- 
Draced the whole plan of the war. 

Accordingly he represented, " That all 
^' Vitellius's forces were arrived, and there 
|\ ** was no danger of their receiving any addi- 

T' *^ tional strength, the Gaials being in such a 

** ferment, and the Germans so daunted, that 
" they could not leave the Rhine unguarded^ 
** That the Britannic legions were sufficiently 
*' employed by the barbarians they had td 
** fight, and separated by the sea. That Spain 
** had but few troops. That Narbonnoise 
^ Gaul was^ sufficiently kept in awe by Otho*i 
** fleets and terri^ed by the bad success of the 
^* battle Vitellius*s men had ventured to fight4 
^* That Transpadane Gaul, enclosed between 
** the Alps and the Po, having no communis 
** cation with the sea, and being harrassed by the 
*^ passage of the troops through that country^ 
*« would not be able to furnish the enemy with 
" necessary provisions^ and consequently thcv 
*• must soon want. That the German auxili« 
^' aries, who made so formidable an appear- 
** ance^ were far from being as stout as they 
" seemed, and, if the wai* lasted till summer, 
" would be overcome by the bare change of 
** climate. That * armies, whose first effort 
** would have been thought capable of bearing 
" down ail before them, had often seen their 
•* strength vanish, and been reduced to nothing 
" by delay. A^e, on the contrary, ^dded he, 
^* have infinite resources, on which we can 

absolutely, 

* Multa belli impata validly per taedia & moras evanuiase* 
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A.R.820." absolutely depend. Pannonia, Mssia and 
.C. 69.<6 Dalmatian are ready to assist us with their 
powerful armies. We have on our side 
Italy *, Rome, the capital of the empire, 
^' the senate and Roman people, awful names, 
** whose authority can never be abolished^ 
though it may suffer a transitory eclipse. The 
riches of the public, as well as of private per- 
" sons, are at our command, and it is well 
" known that money willdomore than the sword 
" in civil wars- Our soldiers are used to the 
"climate of Italy, and able to bear, its beat. 
*' Before us are the Po, and several well fbrti- 
** fied towns, properly provided with troops and 
" provisions, and of which not one. as we may 
*' hope, after what we have seen Piacentia do, 
•' will yield to the enemy's attacks. Whafr- 
** forces us to %ht ? we cannot but gain by- 
protracting the war. In a few days the four- 
teenth legion, whose reputation none is un- 
acqlrainted with, will be here with the troops- 
" of Maesia. We will then consider farther 
** of this matter : and if a battle be thought 
•* adviseable, at least we shall fight with a very 
" great additional strength.** 

Marius Celsus agreed with Paulinus. An- 
nius Gallus, whose opinion was sent for, he 
being confined to his bed by a fall from his 
liorse, was of the same opinion : but Otho in- 
clined to think differently. His brother Ti* 
tianus, and the prastorian prefect Proculus^ 

bold 

* Italiam^ & caput reruxn orbeni, sehatumque & popalunrv 
Bomanum ; nunquam obscura nomina^ etsi aliquando dbum-* 
tirentur; publicas privatasque opes^& immensam pecuniaiVjt 
iioxits civiks disGOFdias ferro taliidiorem. Tae^ 
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bold through inexperience, strongly insisted, A.R. 820. 
that the gods and Otho's fortune would direct A- ^* ^^• 
the battle ; and to prevent contradiction had re* 
course to flattery. Their sentiments prevailed, 
and the rashness of their adulation got the bet* 
ter of the wisdom of more prudent men. 

It is proper however to observe, that OthoJ«»?*»o^ 
had several reasons for wanting to engage. Be- haste to 
sides his not being able to bear the uncertainty «"&««»• 
he was in, and that his vivacity and impatience J^ 37.^ 
made him sink under his uneasiness, and chuse 
rather to hasten a decision at the haz?.rd of 
whatever might ensue; the ardour of the prae- 
torians to engage the enemy was likewise a law 
to him. Those troops, unaccustomed to the 
fatigues of war in the field, longed to return 
to their peaceable service in the city $ and pre- 
sumptuously thought too they could not but 
conquer whenever they engaged, and that a 
general action would be decisive, and enable 
them to return instantly to the sweets of Rome, 
the object oftheir incessant regrets. 

Another, and still stronger motive urged 
Otho, if it be true, as several have pretended^ 
that the two armies were disposed to be re* 
conciled and agree, not to cut each other'& 
throats for a quarrel between two of the most 
worthless men on earth, but rather to sacrifice 
them, both, and chuse a person capable of 
doing honour to the empire, or even leave that 
choice to the senate. If things were to take 
that turn, Suetonius Paulinus, a man of known 
merit, and the oldest of all of consular, rank, 
might conceive great hopes ; and that, accord- 
ing to this account, was the secret cause why he 
advised delay. 

Tacitu* 
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A.R8«o. Tacitus thinks there is nd manner of prd-^ 
• ^^'babilitj in this conjecture, and refutes it with 
warmth. Can * any one, says he, believe that 
Paulinus^ whose consummate prudencfe is' very 
justly celebrated^ could ever hope, that in so 
corrupt an age, a multitude of armed mert 
Could have moderation enough to renounce! 
war for the sake of* peace, after havirig broken 
that peace for the sake of war? Can it with 
any appearance of truth be supposed, either 
that armies composed of so many different 
nsitions, whose language and manners had no 
afSnity with each dther^ could have concerted 
such a scheme ; or that the chief officers and 
leaders, most of them given up to luxury, ove# 
head and ears in debt, and capable of any crime^ 
shduld consent to acknowledge a prince, who 
was not as bad as themselves, and indebted to 
them for his elevation ? Ambition^ adds he, ha^ 
stained even the best times of the republic? 
with bloodshed and slaughter. The legions did 
not pirt without drawing their sfwords, eithet 
at Pharsalia^ or in the plains of Philippi ; much 
^ less were Otho^s and Vitellius's armies capablfe 
of such heroic moderation and wisdom. 

One can hardly resist the strength of this 
reasoning^ But Tacitus himself owns, it is 
possible that the worthlessness of the two em-* 
perors, for whom they were Contending, may 

have 

' * NeqUe Paulinufn, qua prudentia fuit^ spei'asse cbrrup^ 

tisdimo seculo^ tantum rulgi moderationem reor^ ut qui pa-^ 
cem belli amore turbaverant, bellum pacis 6aritate depone-« 
rent ; neque aut exercitus Unguis moribnsque dissonos inl 
hunc consensum potuisite coalescere^ aut legatos aut duces^ 
magna ex parte luxus^ egestatis^ scelerum Bibi conscios^ niQi 
poUutem obstrictumque toeriiiB suis principem paasurod. 
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have made the most seil&ible and judicious of A.R.8204 
the soldiers think of peace. Suetonius Pau-^-^- ^^* 
linus and Marias Celsus, chief officers of Otho's 
army, were honest men and good citi^ens^ whc^ 
might be ples^sed with such an idea^ thotlgh they 
found it difficult to execute : at least Othd 
might suspect they were, and that suspiciOA 
was sufficient td determine him to suffer nd 
deky. 

Battle bein^ r^sdlvecl dri, the duly f eiiaairiin^ Otto re- 
qtrestion wjs. Whether Otho should be present^^^jjjjjj^ 
or secure his person. A wrong step was again before tha 
taken in that respect^ at the instigation of tbe^^^^^. 
same flatterers who prevailed in the couticiL 11/33. 
They affected on this occasion ati extrstordinary 
12eal for the prince's safety j the consequence of 
'which wis, that Paulinus and Celsus, already 
disgusted with the affront put on their first ad- 
vice, were not disposed to give a second, by 
which Otho might seeni td be endai^gerefd. It 
W2ts thetefore resolved that the emperor should 
i*etire to Brixellum*. Tacitus sets down th%t • Hcrtettai 
day as the epoch of Otho's ruin; In the first 
place he carried with him a part df the praeito^ 
riau cohorts and of his best tfOO|)s ; and se- 
condly, thoi^e that remained b^hiiid iiad n^ 
iongef the same courage, because! tbe^ suspeC'^ 
ted their commanders;, and Otho^ m whodb 
only the soldiers had confideiice, add who^imi 
self had confidence in none but them, hdd left 
the generals and army to their mtitiial siispd*^ . / 
icions, and consequently in a situation iii which 
they cotild aot act i» edm)€rt j a proof . of 
which was soon manifest. - ^ . 

. Vitellius's generals wer^ perfectly weft 10* '} 
fof med of thfe state of Otho*s camp. Nothitig 

Vol. V. L i« 
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A^^6^^^ more Gommon in civil wars than deserters $ 

£j ' . and spies by endeavouring to draw the secret 

ment m a&.out of Others, are often apt to betray their 

thTpo!" ^^"* C^^cina and Valens, as quite and easy 

wherdn as their enemies were hot and impetuous, wisely 

u^h^vV*^^'^^ to their own advantage the imprudent 

theadvan- rashuess of those Ihey had to deal with, and 

^^^ attentively watched the first proper opportunity 

that should offer to fight. In |the mean time 

they employed their soldiers in building a 

bridge of boats over the Po, opposite to the 

spot guarded by Otho's gladiators Commanded 

by Macer. 

In the middle of the river was an island, to 
which the gladiators frequently passed over in 
boats, and the Germans swam. Macer engaged 
there in a skirmish, in which he was beaten, 
a great number of his gladiators killed or 
drowned, and bis boats sunk or taken by the 
enemy- This engagement happened in the 
sight of both armies : and Otho's troops, spec- 
' tators of their companions defeat, were so in- 
censed against Macer, that his life was in dan- 
ger. One of them struck him with his lance,** 
and several more rushing on him sword in hand, 
would have killed him, if the tribunes and 
centurions bad not ran in, and taken him from 
them. Otho approved what the soldiers had 
done, and broke Macer, to succeed whom, he 
sent Flavins Sabinus *, consul elect. The mu- 
tinous t troops were always glad to change their 

commanding 

* This consul elect is not to be cofifountded with Vespaar- 
an's brother, an ancient consul, who bore the same names^ 
and was prefect of Rome at the time we are speaking o£ 

f L%to niilite ad mutationem ducun>^ & ducibus od 
erebras seditiones, tain infestam militiam aspemantibus. TVic*. 
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edmtnanding officers ; v^ho on their side quit^A.R.sda 
ted with pleasure a service, in which they were-^ ^* ^9» 
conUnUally exposed to seditions, and bad as 
much to fear from th^ir own men^ as from 
the enemy. 

From the time of Otho^s leaving the camp, otiw's «w 
bis brother Titianus had the title of commander ^^^£^ 
in chief; but in fact the power resided in the 
praetorian prefect Proculus. AU the prudence ,^^ 
and experience * of Paulinus and Celsus were 
of no use, because none would listen to their 
advice ; and their empty names of generals 
served only to make them in some measure an* 
swerable for the faults of their imprudent coU 
league, who usurped theii? authority, IJ'he oflB- 
cers were uneasy and full o^ distrusts, seeing 
how far bad counsels prevailed over good. Th^^ 
soldiers did not want ardour, but it was of an 
untractable kind, chusing rather to interpret 
their generaPs orders, than to follow them, A 
general action, and Otho's riiin were drawing 
near- 

Vitellius^s arxny was encamped neit Crci^*^^ 
mona, and Otho^s at Bedriac, as I before said.toMdc^ 
Proculus, resolving to seek the enemy, marched ^•«^' 
from Bedriac, leaving however his camp sub- 
sisting with what troops were necessary to guard 
it ; and advancing about four miles, foriped a 
new one, on a spot of gr^^nd so ill dhosen, 
that in the month of April, $ind in a coutttry 

full 

* Celsus et Pauliniif^ qtium prudentia 6orum nemo ute-^ 
iretur, inani nomine ducum^ alienae culpae praetendebantuif^ 
'Fribuni Genturionesque ambigui^ quod spretis nieli<Hrihti# 
deterrimi valebant. Miles alacer, qui tamen jussa dttGi«4l 
jptciTpwt^fif quam exsequi mallet. TaQ, 
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A.R.820.fitIl of rivers, his troops were distressed fe* 
A, C. b9. y^^^i of water* There a council was again 
hdd^ to consider whether they should oBkt 
battle. On one side, Otho's repeated orders 
were to fight ; on the other, the soldiers want* 
ed to see their emperor at their head ; many 
were for calKng in the troops beyond the Po^ 
on the right hand side of that river. It is dif- 
ficult, says TacituSj to determine ^'what would 
have been best. Thus miich at least is certain, 
that worse steps could not hiave been taken 
than those that were took. 

It was resolved to march to the spot where 
the Po and Adda join, which being above 
Cremona where tiie enemy was encamped^ 
Proculus's design seems * to have been to en- 
close ViteHius^Js army between his and tlie body 
of troops which Otho had at Brixellum. But 
in order to do that, he must have filed off 
before the enemy and exposed his flanks ; 
Which must have been the reason why Paulinus 
. and Celsus disapproved of that step^ saying it 
would expose their troops, already fatigued 
* by a march' of several miles, and embarrassed 

with theit baggage, to he attacked by the 
enemy fresh out of their cantp, and having 
"With them only their arms, and what was ne- 
cessary fop battle, by which they would have 
a great advantage. Titian us arid Proculus 
could make* no objections to those reasons : 
but exerting the authority of the command in 
chief, ivith which they were vested, alledged 

the 

* T express myself thus because 1 must own this iaf only 
hiy conjecture, grounded' on the position of the placfes and 
the motions of Otho's generals^ and not on any thing Ta^ 
titus says. 
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the emperoc's orders. In fact another couriel* A.il. 82a 
arrived from Othp, . with orders . still more ^' ^- ^^^ 
urgent and positive than the former, togethei; 
with complaints and reproaches against the tt- 
midity and slowness qf the gen-erals. Othp 
granted to see an end of the war : he was tired 
■* of delays, and could no longer bear to fltic- 
tuate between hope and fear. Accordingly all 
were objigpd to resolve to march, and run the 
mt of the worst concerted enterprise that eve? 
was. 

The enpmy did not expect them. At their ^*^^Jl^J*^. 
approach, Valens, who was left in the camp^^which ' 
i^ave the signal for ;battle : and Caecina imme-^^^**'*. 
i^iately complying, left the bridge he wai^Sef^ted. 
building, where he was just then Hearing the 
proposals of two tribunes of the praetorian co- 
horts. The conversation lyas interrupted by 
the necessity Csscina was under of running to 
the battle, by whi-eh means the purport of it 
"Wfis never known. 

Whilst the legions, in consequence of a cus- 
tom I think worthy of observation, were draw- 
ing lots, what rank each should be in during 
the battle, the horse attacked the enemy. But 
unable to bear the shock of Qtho's, though in- 
ferior in number, they would have been drovo 
with great disorder and danger back to the 
retrenchments of the camp, if the Italic legion 
had not forced them sword in hand to rally and 
feturn to the fight. 

This first disorder was attended with no bad 

consequerice. Vitellius*s army was drawn out 

quietly and without cpnfbsion. In Qtho's^ 

= ' the 

^ .$Jger mora> ef spei impatiena. 
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A-It8S0-the commanding * officers were on the cott- 
.C.D9. trary struck with a bad'presag^, arid the soU 
diers indisposed against their leddefs t all was 
mixed pel-mel, combatants^ servants, and caf-^ 
riages ; and the road', bordered oh each side by 
deep dltdhies, Would have been too nkrrow evert 
for an army to m^rch peaceably. Many sought 
iheir standards froiii which they had stray isd \ 
all was in tumult and corifusiota, none Knew 
their posts^ for the generals and officers had 
not assigned any, but each man, according as( 
he was more or less bold, placed himself iti the 
front or rear. * ^ r- - 

• To this confusion, so unfit to strengthen 
^heir courage, was added a false joy, by' which 
the edge of it Was entirely taken off Oa at 
sudden a reporf was spread in Otho^s army, 
that' their adversaries having changed their 
minds,' were forsaking Vitellius's interest. It 
is not known ' from -whence that ^report pro- 
ceeded, whether from an indiscreet' levity of 
some of Olho*s partijsans, or desijgnedly spread 
by Vitellius's secret emissaries and friends: 
However that maybe, the foremost ranks of 
Otho's troops, thinking 'it true, 'drawing neat 
their enemies saluted them as friends, in return 
to which they were answered by^ menaces^ and 
tt the same time suspected of treason, »by their 
comrades in the rear, who could put no^ othef 
construction qa so singular a behaviour, • ^ 

* Apud OtboDJfoioa |)av]dl dueet, miles dueibus infensus^ 
inixta ve^icuk et liw^ .etj-.pi;aBnip^9^ti:imque: fossis, vi^ 
^ui^ qupque agfoini angusta. Circumsistere alii signa sud, 
qiufeiere alH : incertud undique clamor, aocurrentium^ voci** 
lantiom : et, ut cnique audada-aut formido, in primam pofi« 
trynDfinye aciemprarumpe6^t> vel reveb^baiktur. 7ac.. . 
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In the mean time the battle was begun byA.R.82o. 
Vitellius's troops, who, in good order, closing -^^ ^•®^- 
their lines, and superior both in number and 
strength of combatants, charged them vigo- 
rously. Otho^s men, though fewer in number, 
divided into small bodies, and fatigued by a 
long march^ defended themselves bravely. The 
general acjtion was subdivided into numbers of 
particular ones. In places embarrassed by trees 
and vines, some fought close, others at a dis- 
tance ; some in batallions, and others in com- 
panies. On the high way, which Tacitas else- Toe. m^. 
where calls the Posthuntiian way, they fought JJ^J^^' 
man to man<. The combatants, seeing each 
other, and being seen by all, used their atniost 
cflforts to have the honour of deciding the whole 
quarrel by their bravery. Neglecting their ja- 
velins, which were to be darted from afar, they 
tad recourse to swords and hatchets, to cut 
through their opporjents armour and helmets, 
and beat each other, till at last the weakest 
were obliged to give ivay. 

Between the Pb and the high way was a 
plain, in which two legions fought valiantly, 
the first, for Otho, the twenty-first for Vitel- 
lius. ' The latter was an old corps used to vic- 
tory : the other had never before seen a battle: 
but brave and courageous, and ardently wish- 
ing to gain honour, had at first the advantage, 
and cutting to pieces the first line of the one 
arid twentieth legion, took its eagle. The 
old soldiers, incensed at that affront^ collected 
all their strength, and fought with sucfi fury 
that they put their adversaries to flight, after 
Jiilling the commander of'the legion Orphiflius 
' ' ' Benignus, 
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A.U.Bto.. Benignus, and taking most of the colours an4 

A. C. 6p. standards. 

Tac. Hist, In another place the thirteenth legion had, 

ji. 54, 4 the same fate as the 'first, A detachment of 
the fourteenth, (for the whole legion was not 
at the battle) was likewise surrounded, and ^l 
their valour could not withstand superior num- 
bers. Thus. Otho*s party was worsted every 
where, and what completed their defeat was,, 
a body of Batavis^ns commanded by Alphaequs" 
Varus, who, after haying cixt to pieces an the 
borders of the Po, the gladiators so often men- 
tioned, attacked Qthq's army in fiaqk, and 
breaking through; it, p\^t th^ finishitig stroke 
to that day^s contention* The conquered hac^ 
MO resource but flight, and accordii^ly strovQ 
to reach Bedriac which was ftt a great distance; 
from, them : but in that too, they were hinder? 
ed by the heaps of dead bodiesi of mtu an^ 
horses with which the roads, were covered, by 
which means numbers of them wer^ slain : for 
the Romans took; no prisoners in their civil 
wars, because, asr they could not make slaves 
of them, they would only have been a burdea 
to the conquerors, , 

The generals and chief officers of Otho'a. 
army^ behaved differently in what related to 
themselves personally. Paulinus and Liciniu$ 
J^roculus avoided the camp for fear of the soU 
dier's fury, and sought a remote retreat, where 
to wait the event of things. V^dius Aquila, 
(sommander of the thirteenth legion, sufferect 
|br ndt taking the same precaution. Entering 
the camp before nigl^t, he was assailed by ^ 
^ropp of the seditious, who sparing neither re* 
I preaches 
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preaches nor blows, * called bim a deserter and a«R.6^ql 
traitor : not that they could tax him with anyA. C 69. 
^ particular fault : but the multitude is always 
T'eady to father its own shame on another.— « 
Tacitus does not tell us what became of that 
officer. It seems reasonable to think he was 
saved by Annius Gallus, who alone of all the 
generals, seems on this occasion to have pre* 
served any authority over the soldiers. He prcr 
vailed on thpna by prayers and remonstrances, 
»ot to add to the misfortune of their defeat^ 
by their intestine furi^es ready to make them 
icut each other's throats ; but to be assured 
that at all events, whether the war was ended, 
or they were to fight again, their only safe- 
guard was union and concord. The soldiers 
were appeased, calm was restored amongst 
them, and centinels and guards set agreeable 
t& military disciplhie* Titianus and Celsus ar- 
xiving at the camp in the night, fbiind things 
in that situation and were in no danger. 

The conquered troops were quite cjispirited.*^^^- 

The praetorians only^ who Plutarch says be- ?ilit!^and" 
haved ill during the battle, imputed their de-^^eayaiie. 

feat to the treachery of their officers,' and not^TteiUus! 
to the superiority of the enemy. They said, ^''^'^•^^a. 
"The victory had cost their enemies dear j 11.^^4, " ' 
' ^' that their horse had been routed ; that they 
** had lost the eagle of one of their legions ; 
" that Otiio was still on the other side of the 
^* Po, with a great army; that the Maesian 
^* legions would soon arrive j that a great 

" part 

* Nen probis^ non manibus abstinent ; desertorem prodi- 
toremqae increpant, nullo proprio cnmine ejus sed, inor^ 
>Vi^gi> suuin ^squt fla^tium aliis obje^tantes.. Tac. 
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4.* 820." part of the army had staid behind in the 

A. C. 69. «• camp at Bedriac; that all those troops at 
f* least had not been beaten '; and, that it fate 
?* had decreed their fall, it was most honouraT 
•• ble tp fall in battle." The prsetorians talked 
up Ignger in this style the next day. The re- 
flections they made during the night, cooled 
their courage, and they with the rest agreed to 
submit to the cobquerbr. 

Vitelliqs's army stopt five miles short of 
BedriaCj^ and consequently a 'mile from the 
camp frdnj whence Otho^s set out for the battle. 
They did not entrench f themselves; their 
arms ^nd victory made that precaution need- 
less. Biit great as their confidence was, they 
did not attack the enenriy's camp, either fear* 
ipg not to succeed in £hat attempt, or hoping 
for a voluntary submission. 

j?i^,^^ ^^ Nor were they disappointed in the latter. 

9^Tac. ' Marius Cehus and Ahnius Gallus came the 
next day to sue for peace, offering to acknow- 
ledge Vitellius for their emperor. The negO; 
elation was neither long por difficult: all parties 
were agreed in a moment, and the deputies 
returning to the camp, all the entrances to it 
were thrown open, and those who so lately had 
fought for Otho, swore allegiance to Vitellius^ 
TM conquerors and conquered joining, em- 
braced each other, shedding tears, and with a 

mixture 

* Expeditis, fe tantum ad prsellum cgretssis, munimeiv- 
lum ftiere arma & victoria. Tac. 

t Turn victi victoresque in lacrymas eflusi, sortein civili- 
iim armorum misera laetitia detestantes. lisdem tentoriis^ 
<alii fratrum^ alii propinquorum vulnera fovebant. fSpes & 
ptmmsi in ambiguo : certa fanera & luctus. Nac quiaquam 
adeo mali expers, ut -non aliquam jnortf m mnreret, TViCn 
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mixture of joy and grief, detested the horrors of A.II. 820. 
civil wars. Each found ia the opposite party a^* ^* ^9- 
brother or a friend wounded, whose situation re* 
quired their care, and excited their tenderness* 
The rewards with which they had flattered 
themselves, were still uncertain : to see theit 
relations wounded or slain was all they had 
hitherto gained. Orphidius's body was sought 
for, to give it funeral honours. Some others 
were likewise buried by their friends. The 
r^st of the bodies lay rotting on the earth« 

Otho waited quietly at Brixellum the eventothokiiia 
of the battle^ haVing previously resolved whatjj^^^^ 
to do in case he lost it ; a low and melancholy la k dio^ 
murmur first announced his misfortune, which 
soon after was confirmed by a soldier arrived 
from the fight, who fibding he could hardly 
gain credit, and that some called him a rogue, 
and others a coward for flying before the battle 
was over, stabbed himself at the emperor's 
feet. So'great was the affection of the troops 
for Otho, and s<x ardent their zeal, that they 
did not wait his explaining himself. A general tac. nuu 
shout exhorted him to take courage. It was^i-*^- 
represented to hin\ that he had great forces 
still remaining untouched, " And we our*. 
♦^ selves, added the soldiers, are' ready to iin- 
^' dertake and suffer any thing for your ser* 
♦* vice*** Nor was it out of flattery that they 
spoke. Seized with a kind of enthusiasm, 
battle and an opportunity to retrieve their for- 
tune was all they wished. Such as were at a 
distance from Otho, stretched out their arms 
towards him, whilst those who were near em** 
braced his knees. 

! Plotius 



cc 
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^.11,820. Plotius Firmus the praetorian prefect, waa 
A-t\69. g£j]} mQfe zealous than the soldiers. Suspect- 
ing Otho's design, he earnestly begged of him 
not to abandon so faithful an army, which had 
deserved so well from him. He represented 
to him, <* That * there was more real courage 
^* in beai'ing adversity, than in sinking ander it. 
^ That brave men should struggle against for- 
^^ tune, and spite of her frowns still hope and; 
^ .wish for better times, and that it was the 
business of cowards only to be pusillaniimpus 
and despair." 
This passed in sight of the army ; and ac* 
cording as Otho seemed either moved or con* 
firmed in his resolution, shouts of joy, or 
groans were heard from all. The praetorians, 
personally attached to Otho, were not the only 
ones who shewed that zeal. The Maesian le» 
gions, lately arrived at Aquitea, had sent be- 
tbre hand deputies to assure him he might 
depend on the same resolution and fidelity in 
them : so that it cannot be doubted but that 
Otho might easily have renewed a violent and 
bloody war, the success of which would have 
been uncertain between the conquerors and 
conquered. ^ 

' But he had always been extremely averse to 
civil wars. We are told that the very names 
jsucf.oth. of Brutus and Cassius made him shudder ; and 
that he never would have undertaken what he 
did against Galba, had he not been convinced 
it might be done without war. Persisting in 

, the 

* Ma j ore animo tolerari adversa, quaxn relinqai. Fortes 
^ strenuoSj etiam contra fortunam^ spei insistere : timidoii 
& ignavos ad desperationem formidine properare. 7ac. 
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the same sentiments he desired silence might A.R-i204 
be made, and spoke as follows. " My * life ^* ^- ^^ 
*^ would be purchased to dear, if to preserve 
*' it, that faithful and virtuous courage you 
** shew for me, was to be exposed to new 
" dangers. The more you give me room to 
*' hope, the more glorious my death will be. 
*' I have tried fortune and am satisfied. T>6 
** nt)t you consider how short a time that for- 
^^ tune has lasted s it is most difficult to use 
*' moderation in a state of prosperity, wheit 
** one does not expect to enjoy it long. Vi- 
** tellius began the civil war. To his charge 
** must be laidj the necessity We were under 
** of fighting for the empire. It will be ati 
** honour to me to have been the cause of 
*• only one battle* By that it is that I would 
** have posterity judge of Otho. Vitellius 
«* will enjoy his brother, wife, and children, I 

want 

* 

. * Hunc animain> hrnic viriutem vestratxi ultra pericu)!^ 
^jicere^ ninis grande vitse meae prdtium, puto. Quanto 
•plus spei ostenditis> si vivere placeret, tanto pulcrior mors 
erit. £x|>erti inricem sumus, ego ac fortiina. Nee teinpu» 
cbikipataveritis. DifficHius est tiemperare felicitati, qua te 
non putes diti itsurum. Civile bellum a Vitellio csepit, & ut 
de'pnncipdtu certaremtis anni»^ initium iUlc fuit. Ne plus^ 
quaiu semel certemus penes me exemplum erit. Hint Otho<^ 
nem posteritas fibstiriSet. truetur Vkellius fratre, coiijuge;^ 
iiberis. Mihl non ultione, neque solatiis opui- est. Alii 
diutius imperium tenuerint : nemo tarn fortiter reliquirit. — ^ 
An. ego tantum Romanse pubis^ tot egregios eXercitus stemi 
rursns Sc reipublicse eripi patiar? Eat hie mecanr animus^ 
tanquam perituri pro me nieritis : sed este superstites^ Nee 
diu raoremur, ego incQlumltatem vestram^ vos constantiani 
ineam. Plura de extremis loqui^ pars ignaviae est Praeci* 
jguum. destinatipnes me» documentum. habite, quod de nci- 
inine queror. Nam incusare deos veLbijbbdnas^ ejus est i|Ui 
vivere velit. Tae, 
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A.ft.igd." want neither revenge ncff comfort. Others 
A. G. 69." will have the advantage over me, of having 
reigned longer^ but none can have renounced 
empire more generously. Shall 1 suffer the 
" flower of the Roman youth, such flourishing 
*' armiesj to be again cut to pieces, and the re* 
^' public robbed of them for my quarrels ?— * 
<^* I have the comfort of carrying with me 
a lively proof of your zeal : but though 
you would sacrifice your lives for me, my 
glory forbids me to accept the offer. Let 
me be no longer an obstacle to your safety, 
nor you to my fixed resolves. To talk 
" much of death is the part of a coward.-— 
*' The best proof I can give you, how firmly 
" I am bent on executing what I have deter* 
"rained is, that I complain of no man : for 
«« he that accuses the gods or . man wishes to 
« live/' 

This speech, which Tacitus puts in Otho*^ 
mouth, strongly expresses all the fanaticism of 
suicide. Love of glory is the prevailing mo- 
tive, the public welfare has the least share id 
it, and seems to be brought in only out of 
decency. I will be bold to say that Plutarch 
has given a better colour to Otho's resolution^ 
by making his love for the republic his chief 
and essential motive. " If I have been thought 
*« worthy ♦ of the Roman empire^ says Otho 

« in 

« 

fl,(,V,l^ LfZaci, 'm iVm KixZ,, J^^, i Sfxf,,' 
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" in the Greek historian^ I ought to sacrifice A.R.«^ 
*^ myself to the good of 4ny country. I know^^- ^' 
•* our adversaries are not sure of victory. But 
^^ it is not against Hannibal, Pyrrhus^ or the 
*' Cimbrians, that we are. fighting for Italy^ 
*^ We are making war against !Komans; and 
*' whether conquerors or conquered, equally 
** hurt our country : for what is good to the 
** victor^ is a detriment to the republic. Be 
** assured that it is more honourable for me 
** to die than to command the universe: fdi: 
*' I do not see how 1 can be so serviceable td 
*• this nation by gaining the victory, as by sa* 
** crificing my life to peace and concord, and 
*' preventing Italy's seeing a second day like 
^^thatofBedriac/' If Otho thought, as Plu- 
. tarch makes him speak, he deserves to be 
ranked with a Decius and a Codrus : but I 
greatly fear what Tacitus makes him say^ 
is. nearer the truth. The impatience of his 
character, and that prejudice which made him 
. think self-murder the surest and shortest way 
to glory, seem to have been the principles ooi 
which he acted : for, how else can we recon- 
cile a horrid parricide with the sublime heroism 
of sacrificing his own life to the good of his 
country? 

In the last hours preceding his death, Otho 
shewed the same fleghp, and the same concern 
for others, as Cato, whom in other respects 
he Was so little like, had done before hiiti. 

Checking 
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^'^^'^^' Checking the te^trs and unseasonable corii- 
• • ^'plaints of those about him with' a serene coiin- 
tenance and steady voice, he spoke * to then! 
all with mildhesK^ exhorting dr praying them, 
according to their several ranks and ages> to 
depart quickly, and not irritate the victors 
wrath by their stay. He ordered boats and 
barriages to be provided for them^ and burnt 
the letters and memorials he had received, in 
which too great a zeal for him, dr too Strong 
an aversion to Vrtelliiis, was expressed. He 
distributed money, but with prudence dhd dis- 
cretion, arid not like a man who minds not 
what he does because he is going to die. 

Perceiving his nephew, young Salvilis Cdc- 
ceianus, trembling and sorely afflicted, he 
endeavoured to comfort him^ praising the 
goodness of his heart, and blaming hi^s fe^rs, 
" Vitellms, Said he to liim^ whose whole fi- 
/^ mily, I have preserved, cannot be so un- 
" grateful and merciless as not to spare mine. 
** I deserve the victor's clemency by my rea- 
** diness to rid him of a rival : for I do not 
wait the last extremity ; but whilst 1 have 
an army ready and *desirous to fight, save 
the republic the loss of Roman blood. It 

*' have 






* Ut euique cetki imt ^gnips, domitttr appelUtba^ ireiit 
profpere^ neu retnoranda iraxrt victoris ^i^erareaty ^ven«s 
auctoritate^ senejs precibus monebat : placidus orcj, intrepi- 
dus verbis, intempestivas suorilm Tacrymas coercens. Tac. 

t Satis mihi nominis, satis nobilitatis posteris quaesitum; 
Post Julios, Claudios, Sulpicios, se primum in familiam no* 
vam imperium intulisse. P)roihde ecficto anisio cl^ei^seret 
vitanh neu patruam sibi Othonem fuisse, aut oblivisceretiir 
iinquain> aut nimium meministdt. .Tdc, 
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have acquired a name great enough : so mo- A.B.820^ 
" dern a family as mine, is sufficiently illus- ^ ^' ^^'^ 
" trated by my having brought the empire 
'* into it, next after the Julii, Cl^udii, and Sul- 
^^ picii. Take coi^rage : fpar not for your life, 
'* apd remember that to be nephew to an em- 
" peror, is an honour you ought never to for- 
" getj but of which you ought likewise not to 
" think too much/* 

Otho wrote his sister a letter of consolation : &^et. Cthdi 
and recoipmended his ashes to Statilia Messali- ^^' 
na, Nero's widow, whom he intended to marry* 

He then took a little rest : but just when he^^'^"'* 
was thinking of deaths a sudden uproar of the Suet. otfu 
soldiers, who incnaced the senators in their re-p)J|^^^ 
treat, required bis attentioUi " Let us add,z>t0. 
** said he, one night more t© our life." Utt 
stept out, and severely reprimanding the au- 
thors of the sedition, gave audience to those; 
who came to take leave of him, till every thing 
was got ready for their departure. 

Towards evening he drank a glass of 1vater« 
and ordering two daggers tp be brought, exa- 
mined them cs^refqlly, and put one under his 
pillow. He spent the night very quietly j the 
servants who attended him, said, he even slept 
sound. At break of day, he called his favourite 
freeman, whom he had charged to take care of 
the departure of the senators a^d other persons • 
of distinction ; and being told by him that ^U 
was safe and well, " Haste thee out then, sai4 
** he to him, for fear the soldiers should think 
*V thee an accomplice in my death, and punish 
" thee for it.'* The freeman being gone, Othp 
Stabbed himself under the left pap. The groans 
forced from him by pain, being overheard, hi3 

Vol. V* M slates 
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A.R. 820. slaves and freemen, with Plotius Firraue, the 
A. C. 69. praetorian prefect, entered his room, and he 
died in their presence of the single wound he 
had given hirnself. 
^JjJ"- His obsequies were immediately celebi*atcd, 
Theioi- ^s he himself had earnestly requested they 
^*^?w^ should, for fear his head should be cut off after 
uid after his death, and made the sport of his enemies. 
his exam- His body was borne by the soldiers of the prae- 
rai o^hm torian cohorts, who loaded him with praises, 
kijiUiem- shedding tears over him, and kissing his wound 
and hand. Some killed themselves near his 
funeral pile, not that they thought themselves 
more guilty than others, nor out of fear, but 
merely because they loved their prince, and 
were desirous to imitate his, they thought glo- 
rious, death. Suicide was at that time a kind 
of epidemicSl disease : Bedriac, Placentia, and 
every place where troops were, 'furnished in- 
stances of it. A monument was erected to 
Otho near Brixellum, the plainness of which 
secured its duration. Plutarch says, he saw it 
several ages after, with only the bare inscription 
of Otho's name. He died the fifteenth or six- 
teenth of April, in the thirty-seventh year of 
his age, after reigning three months. He was 
born the twenty-eight of that month in the 
year of Rome seven hundred and eighty- three, 
j^^ *' His character was an uncommon mixture 
of good and ill ; with this difference however, 
that his vices, his excessive debauchery, and 
the crime he committed in murdering his 
prince are certain and notorious facts ; whereas 
the moderation and mildness, which do honour 
to his reign, are liable to doubt, and a bad in* 
terpretation, on account of the short duration 

of 
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of his fortune, and the continual peril in which A.R.820. 
he was. It is however true, that during his-^* C- ®^' 
government of Lusitania, he shewed himself 
capable of behaving well, when he could lay 
aside his pleasures and apply to business. I 
leave it to Tacitus to praise his death. His 
effeminacy, which was so great^hat he was as 
nice in his dress as any fine lady could be, 
plucking the hairs out of his beard, and wash* 
ifig his face with crumbs of bread soaked in 
water, to make his complexion fair and smooth^ 
has been deservedly blamed by all. The just* 
est idea that can be formed of him, is perhaps 
to consider him as a man extreme in all he 
did, from whom every thing might have been 
dreaded, had he followed his first bent ; and 
every thing hoped, if his vivacity had taken a 
virtuous turn. 

I must now give an account of two eventis, 
which I could not have inserted in their proper 
places without interrupting the thread of my 
narration. Tacitus relates them one after the 
other, before Otho's departure for the war. 

A false Nero disturbed Asia and Greece. AFalie 
freeman, or, as some say, a slave, taking ad-^^^^^^^ 
vantage of the various reports concerning Ne- ii. g, 
ro's death, and of the doubt many were in 
whether he really was dead, undertook to per- 
sonate that emperor. His features were like 
Nero's : he was a musician, in which too be 
resembled him ; and had a sufficient stock of 
impudence to carry on the deceit4 He picked 
up, and gained over by fine promises, a great 
number of deserters, vagabonds who fled from 
place to place, to avoid punishment, and were 
reduced to the utmost misery. With them he 

a em- 
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A. R. 820. embarked; and being cast by a storm on an 
A. C.69. islafid called Cythnu^ in the Egean sea^ he 
there gave himself out publicly for Nero, drew 
over to his party several soldiers returning 
from the east, causing such as refused to ac- 
knowledge him, to be killed, and plundering 
the trading ships that used those seas, made use 
of the booty hp got from them to purchase 
arms, which he distributed among young ro- 
bust slaves who h^d attached themselves to 
him. Nay more, he ventured to attack a cen- 
• Two turion who was carrying a symbol • of friend- 
^L oiw.^'^^P ^^^ alliance from the Syrian legions to 
€d together.XhQ pr^Btoriau cohorts. Sisenna, that was the 
ceiiturion's name, discovering the imposture, 
aqd fearing his violence, could protect himself 
only by flight, and left the island privately* 
This incident ought to have undeceived those 
who had been his dupes ; but, on the contrary, 
it added to the general terror. All they con- 
sidered was, the power of a man armed and 
guarded, whom they feared : and the just in- 
dignation with which the present state of the. 
eftipire, disputed by Otho and Vitellius, in- 
spired every man, proneness to chj^nge, and 
love of novelty, induced the vulgar to espouse 
a great name, without enquiring whether it 
was usurped or npt« 

4. lucky accident discovered the impostor^ 
iy:bo£^ strength encrcased daily, Calpurnius 
J^spr^nas being appointed governor of Galatia 
and; Fainphyli$, by Galba, sailed from Italy 
wXX^, two galleys ojf the Mis^num fleet, and 
stopt at the island of Cythnns. The captains 
9f t-be gg^Ueys were immediately ordered to aU 
\^^ Nero^ They went, and the rogue com-. 
-' • posing 
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posing his countenance, and putting on a spr- A.R.8$p. 
rowful look, reminded them of the allegiance A. C. eg. 
they had formerly sworn to his name, and beg- 
ged them to carry him over to Syria or Egypt* 
Whether they too were imposed on, or did it 
only out of cunning and artifice, they said, they 
would acquaint their soldiers with his request, 
And after preparing them to receive him proper- 
ly, return and let him know. But instead of 
that, they told Asprenas what had passed* He, 
at the head of the soldiers l^elonging to his two 
ships, attacked the impostor, who defended 
himself bravely, and was killed in the fight. 
After his death he was examined, and none 
knew him : only something was observed in 
his eyes though set, in his hair, and ghastly 
looks, ferocious and well suiting the audacious- 
ness of his attempt. His body was carried to 
Asia, and from thence sent to Rome. 

About the same time a great debate arose in ^*J[^**'- 
the senate. As the frequent change of princes nifhed at 
gave an opening, not only to liberty, but l^J^e-^^^^^J^ 
wise to licentiousness, factions encreased, and former, 
the most trivial affairs made great noise and^^^- 
disturbance. Vibius ^ Crispus, who, by his him. 
riches, power and talents, h^d acquired a great 
name, rather than a good reputation, sued for 
justice from the senate, against Aunius Faus- 
tus, a Roman knight, and a dangerous informer 
under Nero*s reign. Crispus wanted to re-fSteth^ 
venge his brother Vibius f Secundus formerly ^ ^•^^^•* 
accused by Annius ; and took advantage of a 
late decree, by which all informers were ordered 

to 

*Vibiut Crispus^ opibus^ p^tentia* ingenio, inter claros 
magis quAin inter bonos. Tac. 
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A.R#820.to be proceeded against^ and ^ which, like 4 
A- C, 69«true cobweb, stopt the weak, but was broke 
through by the strong. Anniqs happened not 
%o be one of those strong, which his adversary 
was, who accordingly was so favoured by the* 
judges, that a great many of them were ready 
to condemn his opponent without hearing 
him. Some however there were, with whom 
nothing pleaded stronger in favour of the ac- 
cused, than the top great power and influence 
pf the accuser. They were for giving Annius 
time, for drawing up the informations in due 
form, and for hearing his defence, however 
odious and guilty he might be. They prevailed 
at first, and had judgment respited to another 
sitting : but at last Annius was condemned, 
to the great regret of many, who remembered 
having seen Crispus follow the same trada, 
and grow rich by it. Annius's * punishment 
was thought the just reward of bis crimes, but 
the avenger was odious to alt 

The order of time brings me to Vitellius'^ 
reign, 

* Id senatus consultum varie jectatum^ & prout potens 
yel inops reus incideriit^ infirmum aut validum. Tac, 
f Nee paena criBiinis^ sed ultor displicebat. Tac. 
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BOOK XIV, 

SECT. I. 

Th^ conquered trpops in vain offer the empire to 
Virghiius. Extreme danger to which the se^ 
nators brought from Rome by Otho^ and left 
in Modena^ are exposed. Vitellius is acknaw^ 
ledged in Rome without disturbance. Italy 
laid waste by the conquerors. Vitellius re- 
ceives in Gaul the news of his victory. He 
makes his freeman Asiaiicus a knight. He is 
acknowledged by the whole empire. He re^ 
geives an imperial retinue from Blesus. He 
gives his son the name of Germanicus. His 
clemency towards the chiefs qf the conquered 
party. He causes several captains qfthat par* 
tytobe killed f 4 troop qf Fanatics dispersed. 
VitelUufs sgluttony. He causes Dolabella to 
be killed. Modesty qf Vitellius* s "^ife and mo* 
ther. eluvium accrued, obtains the punishment 
of his accuser. Vectius Botantfs is sent to 
command the legions in Britain^ Vitellius 5e- 
parates the -conqu^ed legions^ and removes 
them from Italy. He breaks the Preetorians. 
Corrupt discipline among the victorious troops. 
Sedition among them^ and a bloody battle^ 
Seditious insurrection against Vrrginius. Fn 
tellius disbands a great many of his troops. 
He visits the field of battle at Bedriac. Vt^ 
telHus honours Nero's memory. Order forbids 



^ • 



^ % 
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ding Roman knights taught as gladiators^ 
Another order against astrologers. Their in* 
folence. Emptiness of their art. Valens and 
Ccecina appointed consuls. Desolation of the 
countries through which Vitellius passed. A 
great number of the common people butchered 
by the soldiers. Terror and confusion in Rome. 
VitelUus^S entry into Rome. He harangues 
the senate and people^ A n instance qfhis stum 
pid negligence. He affects to be meanly po- 
pular. He attends the senate assiduously y and 
behaves there with great modesty i Enormous 
power of ValenS arid Ccecina^ and their jea^ 
husies. Vitellius* s order in favour of the nobi- 
lity recalled from exile. The discipline of the 
victorious legion^ entirely corrupted by their 
abode in Rome. Sixteen Prcetorian andf(mr 
city cohorts formed out of the Gennan troops. 
The soldiers demand the death of the most illus^ 
trious chiefs of the Gauls. Foolish extrwoa^ 
gance. Misery (fRome. Vitellius^ cruelties^ 
Birth \and first employments of Vespasian^ He 
sends his son Titus to Rome to pay homage to 
Oalba in his name^ Titus learns Galba^s 
death on the roadj and returns to his father^ 
Titus consults the oracle of Paplws^ P.retend^ 
ed presages of Vespasian^ Si elevation. Pro^ 

. phecies relating to the Messias applied to VeS'^ 
pasian^ Secret negociations between Vespa-* 
sian and Mucian^ Th^ legions iH the east grow 
tvarm in favour of Vespasian, . He is for wait^ 
ing the decision of the quarrel between Otho 
and Vitellius. Vespasian still hesitates after 
Otho's death. Mucian's speech toV^spasian^ 
Vespasian is prevailed on to accept fheempire. 

. His weakness in giving credit to divination. He 

.■....■.. • . is 



X 
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is prochimed hy the kgions of Egt/pt^ Judea 
hnd Syria^ and acknowledged throughout all the 
iiast. A great council held at Beryta. Pre- 
paratives for war. Vitelliw'^s first motions 
"Weak and languid. He at last makes, the Ger- 
man legions take the field* Ciecma takes mea- 
sures to betray Vitellius^ 

s 

OTHO'S death would not have ended the A.R.82D^ 
war, nor put yitellius in quiet possession ^ ^- ^^ 
dt the empire, if the conquered troops hadquered * 
found any one to back their ardour. Imme- ^«^>P8^ 
diately after Otho*s funeral, they applied to^heempbe 
Virginius, whont they had kept in Brixellum^Vi^ginH 
by a furious sedition J and renewing on that yoe. ikji, 
occasion all their rage, woyld absolutely P™*p}J^J^ 
claim him emperor, pressing him, even with 
menaces, to consent, Virginius had too much 
sense to accept the empire from a conquered 
army, after having refused it when offered by 
victorious legions. The seditious demanded 
he would at least undertake to negociate their 
peace with Caecina and Yalens : but that he 
t^ould not do without exposing himself to great 
danger, hated a« he Was by the German armies, 
who thought he despised and held them in 
contempt. He endeavoured therefore to elude 
their urgent solicitations, and was lucky enough 
to find an opportunity of escaping out at a back 
door. The mutineers finding they were aban- 
doned, at last resolved to submit to the con* 
queror. 

The \var was consequently at an end; but a 
calm was not yet restored, and a great part of 
the senate brought by Otho from Rome, and 
left in Modena, was exposed to imminent dan<r 

ger. 
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A.R.820.ger,i When the news of the battle of Bedriac, 
^xtreme^^^^ of Vitellius*s victory, reached that city, the 
danger to soldiers who were in it, refused to credit the 
TOrwtora*^ report; and imagining the senators were ene- 
hrought mies to Otho, watched apd observed all theii* 
^^ ^ discourses, put » bad construction on all their 
Otho, and Steps and action?, and endeavoured to pick ^ 
^^"^^°" quarrel, under colour of which they might fly 
eoLposecL to thcir ari^s, and shed piore bipod* The se- 
ii^i^^^ pators were, by that nieaias in great danger r 
^nd on the other hand they fipared, if they 
were not expeditious in acceding to thp for- 
tunate party, the victor might accuse them of 
coldness and indifference towards him. In that 
perplexity they * ajjsembled, none of them well 
knowing wh^t to determine, but caph thinking 
^o m^ke his own fault less, by dividing it 
among ir. number of companions. Their un^ 
easiness was increased by a deputation ip form 
from the senate of the cojony of Modena, to 
pay their ill-timed respects to then), calling^ 
them cqnscripl; fathers, and offering them arm§ 
and inqney, Nothing cpuld be farther from 
their thoughts than to accept of such offers^ 
. But they knew better what they should not do, 
than what ought to be done ; and after delibe- 
rating and debating a long time without com, 
ing to any resolutipn, they determined to ad- 
journ to Bologna, to hpld a neiy council and 
gain time. 

Theip 

* TrepidI & uteimque aaxii coeunt, nemo privatiin 
lexpedito consilio^ inter multos^ societate culpae tutiores, 
Cnerabat 'paveatium curas ordo Mucinensis^ arma & pe^ 
puniam offerendo^ appellabatque patres conscriptoS| m« 
|^]|peiltivQ hpnor^, lag. 
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Their first study was to try to get farther A.R.82Q, 
intelligence; to which end they dispatched A, C. 09, 
people every way, to bring them the freshest 
accounts they could. One of Otho*s freemen 
told them/ he had just left his master still alive, 
but bent on death, and thinking of nothing 
but posterity. This report, at the same time 
that it filled the senators with admiration, fixed 
their uncertainty ; and they thought they might 
without danger declare in fayour of Vitellius. 
They were already complimenting and giving 
joy to the new emperor*s brother, when Cae- 
nus, Nero's freeman, came with an impudent 
lie, and plunged them again into their former 
uneasiness. Passing through Bologna, he gave 
out for certain that the fourteenth legion com- 
ing up after the battle, and being joined by the 
troops at Brixellum, had attacked the conque- 
rors, cut them to pieces, and brought fortune 
back to Otho's party. Caenus's intention in 
inventing a falsehood, so criminal under such 
circumstances, was no other than to facilitate 
his return to Rome, and make the post-masters 
respect Otho's orders which he had for horses. 
He suffered for his rashness in a few days, be^ 
ing put to death by Vitellius's command. But 
just at.that time, Otho*s soldiers thinking what 
Caenus said was truth, the senators were in 
more danger than ever. What added to their 
fear was, the step they had taken in leaving 
M odena, as if by general consent ; by which 
Otho, had he been alive and victorious, would . 
have had a right to treat them as deserters. 
They met no more, each thinking of nothing 
but his own safety, till a letter from Valens put 
an end to their aqxieties: besides whioh, Otho*s 
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A.R.8S0. death tiras attended with such remarkable cir^ 
-^^ ^* ^^' cumtjtances, that it was im possible> the netvs 

of it should not soon be spread and certainly 

known. 

TiteffiiiB • "^^^ *^^ ^^^^^ tumult or disturbance happen^ 
aeknow- cd in Rome. The games in honour of Cerejs, 
fedgpdia Yf^fQ celebrating at that very time. The mo- 

Rome . . ^ • 1 1 ' 1 r^ 1 

without ment it was known m the theatre that Utho 
^^^ was dead, and that Flavins Sabinus, the city 
praefect, had made all the troops under his com- 
mand take the oath of allegiance to Vitellius, 
the new emperor was approved of and ap^ 
plauded: the peopk carried Gklba's images, 
adorned with flowers and branches of laurel, to 
all the temples, and a pyramid of crowns in 
form of a tomb, was raised near the lake Cur- 
tius, on the spot where that prince had been 
murdered. 

The senate^ by one decree, granted Vitellius 
all the honours and privileges preceding em- 
perors had not acquired but in a course of 
many years. Praises and thanks were likewise 
decreed the German armies, and deputies ap- 
pointed to pay homage to Vitellius in the se- 
nate's name^ and congratulate him on his ac- 
cession to the throne. A letter from Valens 
to the consuls was read, couched in modest 
terms ; but Caecina's silence was judged still 
more modest. 
Itity Md Rome,, as we sec, did not at that time see 
waste by ^jj^ calamities of the war : but Italy suffered as 
^ierQTs. much as if it had been a prey to foreign ene- 
mies. Vitellius's troops, dispersing themselves 
over the municipal towns and colonies, robbed, 
and plundered all, sparing neither sacred nor 
profane, adding to those excesses the most out- 

ragious 
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tagioas debauch. Not content to satisfy tbeA.R.d2a» 
various passions, which of themselves hurried^ ^- ^^ 
them on to all sorts of crimes, they afforded 
their cruel ministry to whoever was willing to 
purchase it ; and under colour of such univer- 
sal licentiousness, citizens giving themselves 
out for soldiers, killed their own private ene- 
mies, whilst the soldiers who knew the country^ 
concerted schemes to ransack rich estates and 
opulent houses, with a resolution to hew down 
all before them in case of resistance. Their * 
officers, w^ak, and absolute dependants oa 
them, did not dare to oppose their violence*, 
Csecina, less covetous than his colleague, was 
more vain, and more disposed to flatter the 
soldier: Valens, noted for his own rapines, 
iwinked at the faults of those who <uily followed 
his example. 

Vitellius did not learn his victory till he was vitenit* 
in full m^rch advancing towards Italy. He receives at 
had with him all the forces that had been leftne^g^ 
on the Rhine, after the departure of Valensi»i» Vk- 
and Csi^cina, adding to them considerable re-^^* 
cruits raised in Gaul to keep up the appearance 
and nani^s of the legions, in fact reduced to a 
small numti^r of old soldiers. He joined to 
his Gernian troops a body of eight thousand 
men levied in Britain, and set out, charging 
Hordepnius Flaccus with the care of guarding 
the borders of th^ river, and pi'eventing the 
inroads of the Germans. After marching some 
days h^ received the news of the battle of Be- 

driac^ 

^ Obnoxiis docibus^ & prohibere non ausis. Minn* 
avaritiae in Csecina^ plus ambitionis : Valens eb lucra & 
cmsestut infigiiis^ eoque aliens atiam ci;rlp« dissisiuktor. 
Tiza. 
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A.R. 820. driac, and of Otho's death. His army bein^ 
A. C. 69. assembled by his order, was informed of what 
bad passed, and the highest praises were given- 
the troops to whom he was indebted for so 
signal a victory. 
He makes His freeman Asiaticus, who had a great as- 
his free- Cendant over him, took advantage of that for- 
S^a tunate circumstance to lay the foundation of 
knjgi»t. his future fortune. Some soldiers, gained ovet 
nTs'^*^ by his intrigues, and backed by all the rest, 
SueL ru. requested Vitellius to give him the golden ring. 
He had long been a favourite with his master, 
and that favour was originally founded on a 
reciprocal commerce of most execrable de- 
bauchery. The slave was first disgusted, and 
fled. Vitellius finding him again at Puzzola, 
put him in irons, and afterward sold him to a 
fencing-master, who travelled from town ta 
' town, amusing the people with combats of 
gladiators. Vitellius soon took him back from 
his new master, and being made proconsul of 
Germany, gave him his freedom4 Such was 
the man for whom the Roman army requested 
the order of knighthood* Vitellius was him- 
self ashamed of it, and vowed he^ would not 
dishonour the body of knights by giving them 
so unworthy a member. But weak, and void 
of resolution and principles, the very same day 
at table, he granted, at the intercession of his 
guests, what he had refused to the desires of 
his whole army. Asiaticus, thus raised from 
the meanest obscurity, made an insolent abuse 
of his power, and by his exactions, became 
one of the chief instruments of the public mi- 
sery, till his master's fall pulled him down, as 
, We shall observe in its proper place. 
^ ' ' The 
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The whole empire acknowledged Vitellius. A.R.82(t 
The legions of the east commanded by Mu- A* 9' ^^' 
cian in Syria, and by Vespasian in Judea, swore imtwie^- 
allegiance to him. There was only a slight «^ '^y the 
insurrection in Mauritania, where the intendantpir^ *"*' 
Luceius Albinus, finding himself at the head ^^' ^^* 
of a considerable body of troops, gaye way to"' 
his ambition, and projected making himself 
master of the province, of which he had only 
a precarious government. Already his views 
extended to Spain too : but his vanity in aim- 
ing at the royal purple, and assuming the name 
of Juba^ alienated the minds of all, and he was 
assassinated by his own partizans. Vitellius, 
content with that, made no farther enquiry 
about it. Incapable * of serious application, 
he would hardly bestow a moment^s attention, 
even on the most important affairs* 

So soon as he was informed of his victory. He re- 
he left^iis troops to continue their march, andj^^^^^ 
himiself embarked on the Saone, without any retmue 
retinue like an emperor, no ofiicerji of bis^^'^^*^ 
household following, and being taken notice of 
for the indulgence of his first fortune more than 
for any thiqg else. Junius Bldesus, goteinor \ 

of the Lyonnoisc, a ittan of great name, magni- 
ficent in his manners, and very rich, remedied 
the princes unbecoming situation, aitd brought 
him a train suitable td his raitk# Vitellius,. 
low and envious, instead of thinking himself 
obliged to Blaefsus for that service, conceived 
an aversion to him, which however he coficeal- 
ed under ignoble fawnings and flattery. 

Soott 

* Brevi audita quamvis magna transibat, impar cariif 
^vioribus4 Tiic. 
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A.R.820. Soon 9,fter his arrival at Lyons he was te* 

A* C* 69. joined by his army, which he ordered to gof 

Ids ^n^ and meet his gon, a child, then coming from 

* ^^^""^ Rome to him* He received him in the camp^ 

aicQg,""*^ fiwad in the presence of all the soldiers^ took him 

on his knees, wrapped him up in his military 

dress^ and gave hini the name of Germanicus^ 

with a train becoming the son of an emperor : 

momentary honour, feeble (iorppensatign for 

the dire disgrace, both father and son were 

doomed to suffer within a few months. 

\ liiscie^ Vitellius found in Lyons the generals of his 

mencyto- Victorious armies, and the chiefs of the con- 

chi^^ quered party* He loaded Valens s^nd Caecina 

the con- with houQurs, and seated them on es^ch side of 

^ parSf ^^^ curule chair* Suetonius Paulinus, and Li- 

cinius Proculus, did not obtain audience till 
after several delays and refusals ; and when 
they were admitted, humble and trembling, 
they made such a defence, as the character of 
the conqueror seemed tq them to require, and 
forfeited their honours, to s^ve their lives. 
They accused themselves of infidelity, and 
pretended they had contributed toward^ Vitel- 
y lius's victory, by bringiitg up to battle Otho's 

troops whilst .fatigued by a long march, and 
eml^rassed by their equipages ^nd <^sirri^ges« 
Vitellius * tPQk their words for it, and fideli^ 
ty was pardoned uudeir. the mj^sik of perfidy^ 
Salvius Titiarius, Otho*s brother, was in po 
danger : his beiiig so dear a-kin, and his wapt 
of capacity were his safegHtards. Nor does 
Marius Celsus seem to have met with gr^^ter 
diificulty. Perhaps Vitellius thought himself 

obliged 

^ Vitellius credidit de {^rfidia^ & fidem absQlvif . f^* 
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obliged to him for the steps he had taken with^*^®|^ 
the conquered legions, to appease their heat, ^ ^^* 
land dispose them to a ready submission. He 
even continued him in his nomination to the 
consulship, to which Celsus had been destined 
by Nero or Galba, and confirmed in it by 
Otho. Galerius Trachalus was accused, but 
found a protectress in Galeria, Vitellius's wife^^ 
who seems to have been related to him. 

Viteliius did ndt treat the subaltern officers He^usdi 
\vith the same indulgence as he did their chiefs, ^ptains o^ 
He caused several captains, who had distin* that party 
guished themselves by their £eal to Otho, to ^'^^^^^"^ 
be killed. That severity did him great hurt, 
by adding to the disgust already conceived 
against him by the Illyrian legitiiis, who soon 
after were the caiise of his fall. However, he 
did not distress the families of those who were 
enemies to him, by forfeiture of their estate$ : 
what was left by such as died in battle, fight- 
ing for Otho, went tp their heirs, or whoever 
they had named their executors. 

Vitellius behaved in the same niannet with A tro^ of 
regard to a rebellious multitude of fanatics, ^*^ 
collected together in the country of the Boians, ^ 
by one Maricils, a man of the lower class of 
the people, who took iipori him the titles of 
Deliverer of the Gauls, and God the S^iour. 
That enthusiast^ having assembled about eight 
thousand of his countrymen, spread his seduc- 
tion as far as among the Eduans, and prevailed 
on some of their nearest cantons, to join his 
revolt : but the nation of the . Eduans, one of 
the most powerful and illiistrious in Gaul, Jftopt 
the progress of the evil, and with what troops ^ 

Yoh. V. N the^ 
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A.R.820. they raised of their own, together with a rein- 
-^•^•^^'forcement of some cohorts sent by Vitellius, 
easily dispersed a confused crowd of ill-disci- 
plined peasants. Maricus was taken prisoner, 
and exposed to wild beasts, who, not falling 
on to devour him, the silly vulgar already 
looked upon him as a man protected by the 
gods and invulnerable: but he did did not 
prove such against the soldiers lances, with 
which he was ran through in Vitellius's pre- 
sence. The death of the chief, put an end to 
the disturbance, and none of his followers were 
afterwards molested- 
Iiutt^' Vitellius was not tyrannically greedy after 
zanar. * moucy. Hc remitted the remainder of the 
imposts that had not yet been paid, and made 
no search after those who had received gratifi- 
cations from his predecessors, but suffered 
them to enjoy what they had got in peace. Nor 
did he retain any hatred to the memory of Gal- 
ba and Otho who had been his enemies, 
but let their coin, as well as Nero's, remain 
current. So far his conduct was not amiss, 
had he not disgraced all he did by a mixture 
of the meanest actions, and particularly by 
gluttony, his favourite passion, which he car- 
tac. BiiL ried * to the greatest excess. He thought him- 
S«Jff W. self emperor only to eat. He made four meals 
13. regularly every day, and all of them very 
^^' hearty ones ; emptying, as I have said, his sto- 
mach by vomiting, that it might be always 

ready 

* Eptikrum foeda atque inexplebilis libido. £z urbe aU 
que Italia initamenta gulae g estabantur^ frequentibus ab ut- 
to^uemori itineribus. Exhausti convivforum araaratibu^ 
principes ciyitatum : vastabantur ip8« civitatt s. ioc* 
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ready ta receive more. Every corner of theA-ttSsd 
earth and sea was ransacked to find (Jainties for ^•^* ^^' 
him. The countries through which he passed 
were ravaged j the Chief inhabitants of the ci^ 
ties ruined by the excessive expences they were 
forced to be at to receive him* The day's ex4 
pence was hb we ver divided amoilg several j h6 
dined with one and suppefd with another : but 
still it was a heavy tax upon them, for^ an en- 
tertainment could not be offered him, thdt cost 
less than four * hundred thousand sesterces; * 3^*^« 
The companions of his feastings could not resist 
that kind of life ; and Vibius Crispus falling 
ill, by which he was dispensed from being at 
those murderous entertainments^ congratulated 
himself on it^ sayings * I should have been a 
■* dead man if I had not fallen sick/ 

That I may hdve dorie with what i^elates td 
his monstrous gluttony^ I shall add, here a few 
instances out of Suetonius, and Dion Cassiusi '^^' 

L. Vitellius gave the emporqf his brother, an 
entertainment in which two thousand fish, and 
seven thousand of the nicest and most uncom* 
mon fowl were served up. The emperor him- 
self made a solemn dedication of a silver dish^ 
calling it on account of its prodigious size^ 
Minerva^s shield $ and filled it with livers of d 
very scarce fish, brains of peacocks and phea* . 
sants^ tongues of a red feathered bird, by the, 
ancients' Called phaenicopterus^ and roes of 
lampreys. That dish was kept as ai. remark* 
able monuraentj till the time of the emperor 
Adrian, who melted it down. The expeiice of^ 
such a table must have been enormous, as 
may be easily judged j Dion Cassius values it 
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A ^^69 ^' "^"^ * ^""^^^^ millions of sesterces, l^rhicK 
' make about seven millions two hundred thou- 
sand pounds of our money, for the eight months 
that Vitellius reigned. One would think his 
own table might have sufficed him, and that ' 
he need not have eat but at meals. But all 
times were alike to him. At sacrifices, he was 
ready to snatch the flesh of the victims and the 
sacred cakes off* the coals. If he saw any cold 
broken victuals exposed to sale in the streets, 
be would lav hands on it, and eat as he went 
along.. Discipline could not but be corrupted 
under such an emperor. The soldier, t imi- 
tating hi^ example, at the same time that her 
despised his person, gave himself up to licen- 
tiousness, preferring pleasure to fatigue and 
Talour. 

That hatred might be added to contempt, 
Vitellius joined cruelty to his meanness. Ta- 
citiis seemi^ to hint^ that it was not out of in-^ 
clination at first, but that 1: he was induced to 
it by bis brother^s councils, and the lessons of 
tyranny given him by his courtiers. But he 
was of himself too susceptible of such impres- 
sions. Almost as stupid as Claudius, he had 
not his instinct of goodness; and his too gro^ 
veiling soul was as prone to' hatred as to fean 
He causes Dolabella was the first instance of it. Heir 
Doiabeiia to a great name, and related to Galba, by 
*°'"''""^ whom some thought he might have beeii 
adopted, he was for those reasons, as I have 

said 

* Tacitus speaks of the same sum. Hist. II. 95. but mi- 
eludes in it aU ViteUius's mad expences. 

t Degenerabat a labore ac virtute miles, ^ssttetudine- vo^ 
lupl^atum, & eontemptu ducis. Tac. , 

i Adventu fratris^ & in repenlibut dconinatioiijft magittnt 
superbior 6c atrocior, Tae, 
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said, obnoxious to Otho, who banished him tQ AM.S2o. 
Aquinum. Dolabella thinking bim^If at liber- '^' ^* ^^' 
ty by Otho's death, returned to Rome. Flau*^ \ 
tins Varus, an apcient praetor, and one of his 
most intimate friends, was base enough to ac* 
cuse him on that account before Flavius Sabi* 
pus, prefect qf Bome, and to tax him with 
liavixig set himself at liberty, with a view tq 
shew the conquei'ed a chief ready to head 
them. He charged him likewise with having 
attempted to bribe the cohort that guarded 
Ostium. Those allegations were destitute of all 
proof, and the accuser himself, toudied with 
remorse of conscienice, retracted his calumnies, 
^nd endeavoured, but too late, to repair the 
mischief he had done. Flaviqs Sabinus was 
greatly perplexed, and knew not well what 
step to take. Triaria, wife of L. Vitellius, a 
woman more imperious and violent than is 
usual with her sex, terrified him by her talk, 
9.nd made him sensible of the danger to which 
fae would expose himself, by attempting to 
shew his lenity at the expence of the prince's 
safety. Sabinus, ? naturally humane, but weak 
and easily frightened, pushe^ him (down thq 
precipice, by greatly exaggerating the circum* 
stances of his affair in the account he gave of 
it to the erpperor, in Qrder to avoid all suspi* 
cion of favouring Dolabella. 

I have already said, that Petronia, first mar- 
ried to Vitellius, but parted from him, was 
afterwards married to Dolabella. Vitellius 
OY^ed him an old grudge for that : he likewise 

feared 

• Sabinus suopte ingenio mitis^ ubi fomido incessisset^ 
faolis mutatUy & in alieno discrimine sibi parens^ ne alle- 
yasse videretur^ impulit ruentom. Tac, 
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A- R. 820. feared him, and therefore resolved to get rid 
A.Qv69* of an odious and formidable rivah He sent 
for Dolabella, and gave private instructions to 
the officer who was to bring him, to carry him 
round by Interamna, and kill him in that 
town. The assassin, thinking that too great a 
delay, murdered him in the first inn where 
they stopt. This act of cruelty gave a bad 
idea of the new government, which already 
began to take such steps. 
Moderty of Triaria * bore a great share of the public 
w^wS * indignation. Her audaciousness was the more 
inptiier. shocking, by the contrast between it, and the[ 
inildness or Galeria the emperor^s wife, who 
carefully avoided every thing that could add 
to the misery of the unfortunate 2 and Sextilia, 
Vitellius^s mother, was likewise adqiired for 
her virtues, worthy the best of times. The 
first letters she recei^d from her son, when 
emperor, being signed with the name Germa^ 
nicus, she said, she had never born a Gerraa- 
nicus, and that her son's name was Vitellius* 
Nor could the high rank to which she was 
raised, nor the assiduity with which all Rome 
paid court to her, ever make her forget the 
inodesty of her station. Inaccessible to joy^ 
phe felt nought but the misfortunes of her fa^ 
mily* 

Cluviua 

* Triariae liceBtiam mode«tux)[i ^x propinquo exenilpl^m 
pnenlbat, Galieria imperatoris uxor, non miiiax tristibus : 
et pari probitate mater Vitelliorum Sextilia, antiqui morb. 
piadsse quin etiam ad primas filii sui epistolas ferebatur^ 
p<m Gennanicum a se, sed Vitellium gcnituxn. Ncc ulli^ 
tsostea fortunae illecebris, aut ambitu civitatis in gaadiunx 
fvecta^ domus suas tantum adv^sft a^nsit^ Tqc. ^ 
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Cluvius Rufus, proconsul of Spain, joined A.{L82ai 
Vitellius who had left Lyons. He was not ^- 9' ^^* 
without uneasiness, well knowing attempts had ^Ij^^ 
been made to blacken and render him suspect- obtuntiie 
cd, as having balanced and been in doubt be- ^^"^f jij, 
tween the two contenders for the empire, with accuser. 
a secret design to form himself an independant J^J.^***" 
establishment in Spain. Cluvius was a man of 
sense and talents, he was rich and powerful ; 
and prevailed so far, that he obtained the pu« 
nishment of his accuser who was one of the 
prince's freemen. However, he was not sent 
back to his government ; which would make 
one suspect, if Tacitus did not positively assure 
the contrary, that some doubt still remained in 
Vitellius's mind. However that may be, Clu« 
vius remained near the emperor, and governed 
Spain some time longer without residing there. 

Trebellius Maximus, commander of the le-'^««ti«» 
gions in Britain, was not treated so honourably. ^^^ 
His army having rebelled, he had been forced command 
to fly, and lay his complaints before Vitellius. ^^^^ 
They were not heeded, and he was succeeded 
by Vectius Bolanus, a m^n little able to restore 
discipline among seditious troops, but * ex- 
empt from vice, an enemy to all injustice and 
oppression, and who, if he did not know ho\^ 
to make his authority be respected, at least 
made his person beloved. 

The haughtiness of the conquered legions viteUiw 
gave Vitellius uneasiness. Their forced sub- ^f^ 
mission seemed only to wait for an oppQirtunitv f^uered le. 
to sh^ke off the yoke of constraint, ai)d rebel. ipon^» »n^ 
To leave those troops together migqt hs^ve them from 

* been****^^ 

* Innocent Bolanus, Sc nullit delijptis in?isiij cmt^Usfs^ 
Mraveri^t loco auctoritatis. Tac, Agr, l6. 
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^.R,9m been dangerous: accordingly they were sepa* 
4* p. ^9« rated. The fourteepth legion, which seemed 
the most intractable, and even? pretended not 
to |iave been conquered, becayse in fact only ^ 
detachment of.it was engaged in the battle of 
BedriaC) was sent back to Britain from whence 
Nero had dra^n it The others y^eve likewise 
removed from Italy, and sent to various re- 
mote parts ; the thirteenth excepted, which was 
ordered to build amphitheatres at Ci^emoiia 
and Bologna, for combats of gladiators, which 
Valens and Caecina were to give in those two 
cities. For * Vitellius was never so much tsiken 
up with business, as to forget pleasure. The 
Batavian cohorts, who were almost ^t open war 
\^ith the fourteenth legion, were at first ordered 
to march with it: the design was, that their 
frequent wranglings might bring on some op- 
portunity of taming its haughtiness. They 
acquitted themselves but top well of their com- 
mission ; for in Turin, an accident reviving the 
mutual hatred between them and the legion, 
the quarrel was very near being decided by 
arms. It was therefore necessary to separate 
those troops, and^ the Batavian cohorts were 
sent to Germany, where we shall find then^ 
become the chief support of Civilis's rebellion. 
jt^hmkB As to the praBtorians, who had been strongly, 
the praeto- attached to Otho, Vitellius broke them, but 
^*'"* without ignominy, for iiear of irritating them 
too much : though that did not prevent their 
taking arms afterwards in favour of Vespasian, 
to whose party they added a cpnsiderable 
strength. ' 

• ^ Vitellius 

♦ Nunquam ita ad (niTas interito Vitellio, ut voluptates 
eblivisceretur. Tac. Hist. II. €7. 
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Vitellius behaved very properly with regard A. R. 820, 
to the conquered legions : but the licentious- ^•^- ^^* 
ness in which his own armies were indulged, du^Le 
was the clause of infinite evils. Their * chief*?o°g the 
l)eing perpetually dru^k, and minding nothing ^^^^ 
but eating and drinking, all his attendants 
were like Bacchanalians, his officers imitated 
his example, and the soldiers that of their offi- 
cers. Thepce arose all manner of outrages,^««<- ^^^ 
committed by these licentious troops in all the^^' 
countries through which they passed ; people 
were carried off by force, lands plundered, and 
every act of violence and cruelty that could be 
thought of was perpetrated ; at all which Vi- 
tellius only laughed when he was told of it. Toe. huu 
But at last the fury of the undisciplined soldiers ^^^^ 
turned against themselves. A violent sedition 
broke out on Vitellius's arrival at Pavia : the 
first occasion of it was a meer frolic, biit it 
soon became ^ blpody brittle. The thing hap- 
pened thus. ' 

One of the legionary soldiers, and a Gaul Sedition 
belonging to the auxiliary troops,. c^^Wengedf^^J^^, 
each other tQ wrestle, by way of exercise. Woodj bat- 
The Gaul throwing his adversary, insulted'^^ 
over his fallen enemy, and the spectators, who 
were numerous, interfered. They soon grew 
hot, and each side running to arms, the legion- 
aries cut to pieces and exterminated two co- 
horts. The slaughter would not have stopt 
there, had not a cloud of dust, and a body of 

armed 

• Legati tribunique ex moribus imperatomm severitatem 
(emulantur, vel tempestivis conviviis gaudent. Perindc 
miles intentnsy aut Hcentnr agit. Apud Viteliiuip omnia 
indisposita, temulenta^ pervigiliis et baccbanalibu5, quao^ 
disciplinae et castris^ propiora. 7ac. 
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jiL.R. 820. armed men been descried at a distance coming 
A. C. 69. towards them. They concluded it was the 
fourteenth legion returning back to attack the 
camp, and give them battle. The common 
danger calmed both parties^ and separated the 
combatants. They found their mistake, after 
it had produced that salutary effect : what they 
had taken for a body of enemies^ proved to be 
only the rear-guapd of the array. 
Seditious The insuperable and restless ardour of the 
fesurrec- soldiers, only changed its object. Vitellius 
^^^^J^'was at table with Virginius, when on a sudden 
the mutineers took it into their heads to ac- 
cuse a slave they met with, belonging to th? 
latter, of having been posted there to kill the 
emperor, and with loud cries demanded his 
master's death. As supicious as Vitellius*s 
cowardice made him, he could not form the 
least doubt of Virginius's innocence, and -ye% 
could not without difficulty screen him from 
the danger he was in. Virginius was the butt 
of every sedition. The * soldiers admired and 
respected his virtue, but could not forgive the 
pretended affront he had put upon them, in re- 
fusing to accept the empire from their hands. 
Vitellius seemed to invite them to continue 
their rage. For the next day, after giving au^ 
dience to the senate's deputies, whom he had 
ordered to wait for him at Pavia, he went to 
the camp ; and instead of blaming the excessive 
audaciousness of the soldiers, praised their zeal 
and attachment to him ; to the great mortifica- 
tion of the auxiliary troops^ who were grieved 

to 

* Menebat admiratio viri et fana; sed oderant, ut fiuitii 
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to see the arrogance of the legionaries encou- A.R.820. 
raged by impunity. •^- ^' ®^- 

The war seeming to be quite at an end, Vi-^'^«« 
tellius thought of disbanding his troops, of^reatma^ 
ivhich he had a prodigious multitude, whose o**^ 
maintenance exhausted the public funds, and*^'^^^^ 
disabled the emperor from paying the gratiii- 
cations he had promised. In the first place he 
dismissed all the Gaulish militia, raised, as Ta<- 
citus thinks, rather to make a shew, than to 
be of any real service. He afterwards reduced 
the old corps, both legions and auxiliaries, to 
a smaller number: he forbid recruiting, and 
offered leave to quit the service, to whoever 
chose it. Tacitus blames that management *, 
as hurtful to the republic ; whose strength was 
thereby diminished ; and disagreeable to the 
soldiers, whose fatigue it encreased, because 
the same duty being to be done by a smaller 
number, each man's turn came oftener round. 
What was saved by it, does not seem an equi- 
valent, to that historian, who appeals to the 
pld maxims, according to which, valour, and 
not money, was thought the support of the 
fitate. 

From Pa via, Vitellius went to Cremona, ht* Twito 
where Caecina had prepared a feast and combat baitSlit 
pf gladial^ors for hiin- His barbarous curiosi-rBedriac 
ty wanted to enjoy another sight, to which end 
be went to the plains of Bedriac, to feast his 

eyes 

* Exitiabile id raipublicsey ingratum militi> cui eadem 
pii^iia inter paucos^ periculaque ac labor crebrius redibant : 
et yixes luxu corrumpebantur : contra veterem disciplinanii 
et instituta majorum, apud quos virtute^ quam pec^niaj refi 

^fm^oia melios stetlf. Tac, 
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A.1^920. eyes with the proofs of his victory : And * ^ 
A. C. 69. dreadful sight it must have been, to behold, 
forty days after the action, a field of battle co- 
vered with scattered limbs, headless bodies, 
arms, legs, horses and men rotting all together, 
the earth stained with black and callous blood, 
fertile lands laid quite waste, trees cut down, 
and the harvest destroyed. In the midst of 
those dismal and hideous ruins, the Crcmo- 
nians, as if to insult humanity, had strewed the 
ways with roses and branches of laurel, an4 
erected altars from space to space, burning in^ 
cense on them, and offering up victims : but 
their great joy, their fervent congratulations^ 
were soon turned into bitterness of grief and 
tears. Valens and Caecina accompanied Vitel^ 
lius every where, and shewed him the most re* 
markable parts of the field of battle. ^^ Here 
*' the legions fought : there, the cavalry : and 
**j on that side the auxiliary troops coming up, 
*^ charged the enemy's flank/* The officers^ 
speaking of their own exploits, strove to out^ 
boast each Qther, exaggerating what was true, 
and adding many falsities. The soldiers giving 
way to their noisy tumultuous yy^^ ran ta 
have another sight of the spot where they had 
fought, and beheld with admiration the heaps 
of arms and dead bodies. Some t however,' 

could 

* Foedum atque atrox spectaculum^ intra quadragessimuns 
pugnae dieiti, lacera corpora, trunci artus, putres viroruxn 
equorumque ibrmae, infecta tabo tiumus, protritis arboribus 
atque frugibus, dira yastitas. Nee minus inhumana pars viae, 
quam Cremonenses lauro rosisque constraverant, exstructiv 
altaribus^ caesisque victimis, regium in morem : quae laeta in 
praesens, mox pemiciem ipsis fecfere. 7'ac.» 
. t £t erant quois varia sors rerum^ lacrjmaeque^ et niseri- 

cordia 
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could not help being moved and shedding A.R.g2a 
teara at so strong an image of the instability of -^^ ^- ^^* 
human grandeur. But Vitellius shewed not 
the least sign of compassion : -his eves wander, 
ed over every part of the dreadful scene : he 
felt no emotion at the sight of so many thou- 
sand citizens deprived of burial. So far from ^^' '^ 
it, that when some who were with him dom- ^^' 
plained of the stench of the dead bodies, he 
chid them, sayings the smell ^ of a dead enemy, 
and especially of a citizen, was a perfilme. Heroes 
was ignorant of the fatal destiny that awaited 
himself within a few months, and by his con. 
duct then, prevented mankind from pitying 
him afterwards^ Full of ideas of prosperity 
and triumph^ he offered up sacrifices to the 
guardian gods of the place. He likewise visit- 
ed Otho's tomb, which he found plain and mo- 
dest enough to be spared : and looking on the 
dagger with which his enemy had killed him^ 
self, as a trophy of his victory, he setit it to 
Cologn, with orders to consecrate and hang it 
up there in the temple of Mars. 

Valens in his turn treated Vitellius at Bo^7a£; ; 
logna, with a combat of gladiators brought 
from Rome* The nesirer he drew towards the 
city, the more that emperor's court was cor- 
rupted by a mixture of actors, eunuchs, and all 
the train that had been subservient to Nero's 
pleasures^ who thought they had found ano- 
ther Nero in Vitellius : for he professed great 

admiration 

^rdia subiret. At non Vitellius ^exit ocvlos, nee tot milliji 
insepultorum civium exhorruit. Lsetus ultro^ et tarn ptcH 
pinque sortia ignarus^ instaurabat sacrum diis loci. Tac, 
* Oplinie olere oeeistttn hostexn^ et melitts civem; Suei. 
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A. R.8fO. admiration for Nero, whose madness after mtl^ 
A. C. 69. sic and theatrical entertainments he had flatter* 
viteiiius ed, not of necessity, as many others had done, 
N^* l^ut ^^t of a low grovelling meanness. His 
memory* veneration for that monster was so great, that 
on his arrival in Rome, he, with the priests of 
Tac. nut. Augustus's college, made for him the solemn 
^&l^.%u. offferiogs with which it was ciUstomary to ho* 
IK * nour the dead. 

Order for- His bchaviour on that occasion proves it 
^^1^ was not out of any sincere regard to decency^ 
kn^ghteto that he had some little titne before forbid, un- 
%^^ ^ der severe penalties* the Roman knights fre- 
fe:: quenting the schools of gladiators, or appear. 
H. 62. jng in that character. Preceding pfinces had 
often even forced some, who disliked so dan* 
gerous an ignominy, to fight publicly : and that 
bad example had spread like a contagion, from 
the capital to other cities. The abuse was 
great and abominable t but it ill became Vitel* 
lius to act the part of a reformer : and indeed^ 
the order of which I am speaking, must rather 
be imputed to the advice of others, or to the 
care every new government never faib to take, 
to get a good Character at first. 
Another From the same source undoubtedly proceed* 
gainst*' ed an edict of Vitellius's against astrologers^ 
astroio^n. though he was himself extremely creddlous, and 
iienceT addicted to believe in their predictions. The 
jimptineas insolcHce of thosc impostors was so great, that 
Tac*!*«wir they ventured to poiSt up a placart against the 
snet. vit. prince's order. The edict commanding them 
Q^^ to leave Italy before the first of October, they 
in return, commanded him to leave the world 
before that day. The emptiness of their art 
was as flagrant on that occasion, as their im- 
pudence ^ 
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pudence; for Vitellius was not killed till theA.R.820 
month of December was far advanced. ^' ^- ^^* 

Valens and Caecina well deserved from Vi-y*^*>»*™* 
tellius the honour of being consuls. But though appointed 
the exercise of that high office was then limit- ^°^^- 
ed to a very short space of time, it was notiL^^n. 
easy to find room for them, the whole year 
being taken up with Nero's, Galba's, and O* 
tho's nominations. Three of those who had 
been appointed, were deprived of their right 
tinder various pretences ; and the vacancies, 
occasioned by their removal, filled up by Va-^ 
lens and Caecina who were consuls together, 
and by Cecilius Simplex whom we shall find in 
that station at the time of Vitellius's death. 
Those * whose nominations were set aside, did 
not however fail to return the prince thanks 
for the injustice he did them ; so great was the 
ascendant servitude had gained over them. 

Vitellius advanced towards Rome but slow-i>«oia^^i*» 
ly, stopping at every town, and pretty country ^unfrfe* 
seat he met with, to enjoy all the pleasures hetto?«gb. 
could, making himself every day more despi-J^UiliT^" 
cable, by the stupid idleness to which he de- passed 
voted himself. Whilst he thought only of du^'^^^* 
verting himself, he spread desolation wherever 
he passed. He was followed by sixty thousand 
armed men, who knew neither order nor disci- 
pline, and dragged after them a still greater 
number of servants, who always are more in- 
solent and audacious than their masters. The 
general officers, and Vitellius's friends, had nu- 
merous trains of attendants, whom it would 
have been difficult to keep within bounds, had 
they been watched with ever so great care. 

To 

* Actas insuper Vitellio gratis, consuetudine servitii. Tac* 
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A.R.8mTo this multitude were added, the senators 
A. C. fip.and Roman knights who came to meet the 
emperor, some out of fear, more out of flattery, 
but all, that a bad construction might not be 
put on their staying behind whilst others went* 
Add * to these, a crowd of the lowest dass of 
people, who, by their profession, cohsecrated 
to pleasure, had formerly been unbfecomingly 
intimate with Vitellius, strollers, comedians, 
and coachmen. He received them graciously, 
and took a pleasure in prostituting the name 
of friend to those wretches^ the yel-y know^ 
ledge of whom was enough to dishonour him. 
One may judge what waste must have beea 
committed by such a troop in the towns and 
countries where they passed, al a time when 
the harvest was just ready to be gathered im 
An army of enemies woiild have been less for* 
midable. 
-^g^at The soldiers had several quarrels on the 
the"com^° road. The legions and auxiliary troops had 
pion people never agreed since the afiair of Pavia, except 
Mhesoi. when they were jointly concerned in plunder* 
®er«. ing towns, or molesting such as were not sol- 
diers. The greatest havock was made about 
seven miles from Rome. Vitelliils distributed^ 
contrary to custom, wine and victuals to each 
soldier, and the city mob was spread all over 
the camp* Among that crowds brought thi« 
ther by an idle curiosity, were some jokers, who 
diverted themselves with disarming the soldiers^ 
privately cutting their belts^ and then asking 
whether they had got their swords^ Too hot 
/ and 

* Aggregabantur e plebe, flagitiosa per obsequia Vitelli0 
bogniti^ scurrae, histriones^ aurigas^ quibus ille amicitiarttm 
de honestamentis mire gaudebat. 2Vicj 
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and brutal to understand raillery, and taking A.R.82(X 
for an, insult, what was meant only as a jest, A. C. 69* 
they fell, sword in hand, on the people, who 
had neiither swords nor any thing else to de- 
fend themselves with* Several of them were 
killed, among whom was the father of one of 
the soldiers. He was known after his death. 
The most furious were ashamed of what they 
had done ; andj, recollecting themselves^ spared 
an innocent multitude* 

They occasioned too some trouble and cbn- Terror and 
fusion in Rome^ whither they ran in small de- in r^^ 
tachments from the main army, out of curiosi« 
ty to see the spot where Galba had been mur- 
dered. Their appearance was so savage one 
could not look at them without shuddering. 
Their great long pikes, and the skins of beasts 
with which they were clothed, made them 
look mere like barbarians than Roman soldiers. 
Not being used to the city, they could not tell 
how to avoid the crowds, and if by slipping oa 
the stones, or justling against any one, they 
chanced to fall, they- immediately drew their 
swords, and fell on whoever was next them. 
The tribunes and other officers, who purposely 
went through the streets with proper guards, 
could not appease the tumult, but rather added 
to the general terror. 

Vitellius made a solemn entry into Rome. viteilius*s 
JHe set out from Ponte-mole, mounted on a^^^J^^ 
fine horse, and completely armed. His design 
was to enter the city, as a place taken in war, 
as he had done in the other cities through 
which he passed. His friends dissuaded him^^^^ ^^^^ 
from so foolish and odious a thought : he laid 10. " 
aside the military dress, put on the robe prse- ^•^* 

Vol. V* O kxta. 
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A.R.820.texta5 and marched. with a warlike pomp in^ 
A. C. 69. deed, but without any menacing appearance. 

. First marched the eagles of four legions, 
with numbers of colours and standards on each 
iide of them. Next followed the Roman in- 
fantry, then the horse, and last of all four and 
thirty cohorts of auxiliary troops, their various 
armour distinguishing their several nations. 
The prefects of the camp, general f officers, 
tribunes, and chief centurions preceded the 
eagles in white robes. The other centurions 
were at the head of their companies, dressed in 
their finest armour, and decked with the mili- 
tary ornaments each of them had acquired. 
The soldiers too displayed the sashes and gor- 
gets they had received as rewards for their 
bravery. A great * and noble sight ! a fine and 
magnificent army, worthy to be commanded 
by a better man than Vitellius I In that man- 
ner he marched to the capitol, where he found 
, his mother : whom he embraced, and gave her 
the name of Augusta. 
He har- The ncxt day t he harangued the senate and 
1^^^*^^^ people, sounding his own praise with as much 
peopte. confidence, as if none who heard him knew 
what he was : boasting his activity and tempe- 
rance in the most pompous terras, whilst every 
one present, as well as all Italy, through which 

he 

s 

* Decora facies, & non Vitellio principe dignus exercituB ! 
Hat. 

f Pogtera die, tamquam apud alterius civitatis senatum 
populumque, magnificam orationem de semetipso prompsit^ 
industriam temperantiamque suam laudibus attollens : con- 
ficiis ilagitiorum ipsis qui aderant> omnique Italia, per quam 
somno ^ luxu pudendus incesserat. Valgus tamen vacuum 
curis, & sine falsi verique discrimine, solitas adulationes 
edoctum^ clamore & Todbus adstrepebat. Tw:. 
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he had travelled either sleeping or drurik allA.R.820* 
the way, had been witnesses to the shameful-^-^*^^' 
meanness of his behaviour. They applauded 
however ; and the populace, to whom it is 
equal whether a thing be true or false, accus- 
tomed to echo the flatteries to which they 
had been trained up, clapped their hands, re- 
doubled their acclamations, and at last prevslil- 
ed on him to accept the title of Augustus, . 
with as little reason as he had had to refuse it 
before. 

Vitellius having taken possesion of the high An in- 
priesthood, issued according to custom, an edictgtupS ne* 
concerning the public worship and religious i^^««»c«» 
ceremonies, and dated it the fifteenth of the 
calends of August, or eighteenth of July, a 
day always thought unfortunate, being that on 
which Cremerus and Allia were defeated. We 
well know what an idle superstition that of 
fortunate and unfortunate days is ; but the 
Romans thought otherways : and that date was 
looked upon as a bad omen. It might easily 
have been foreseen and prevented, but Vitellius 
♦ did not attend to it. Profound^ ignorant of 
all laws, both human and divine, he had a par- 
cel of friends and freemen as indolent and neg- 
ligent as himself, and his council seemed to be 
composed of nothing but drunkards. 

He affected to be extremely popular. AtHeaffecu 
elections for magistrates, he went with the^'j^^^JX^ 
candidates as their friend and solicitor. At Toe. nut. 
the theatres, he was sure to favour such actors, ^^'^^^ 
as he thought most agreeable to the mob. In 

2 the 

* Adeo omnia humani divinique juris expers, pari ami- 
corum libertorumque socordia> velat inter temulentoa age- 
bat. Tac. 
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A.R.820. the circus he ^wspoused the blue faction, as warm« 
sh^'vu^ ly as he had done when but a private man. A 
14. " ' conduct *, says Tacitus, which, had it been 
directed by judgment, might have pleased, ai^ 
plain and simple : but the remembrance of his 
p^st life made it seem mean and indecent. 
Se^Mte^ He attended the senate assiduously, even 
assiduous- whcn uo affaifs of moment were to be debated, 
liavflsfh^ Helvidius Priscus, with his usual freedom and 
with mo- liberty, strongly opposed Vitellius's opinion on 
^^y- some occasion : the prince was piqued at it ; 
but however otfly called the tribunes to back 
his authority so contemned. Helvidius's 
friends, fearing Vitellius would never forgive 
it^. strove to appease him. He answered, thaC 
it was neither new nor surprising for two sena-« 
tors to be of different opinions ; and that he 
himself had often contradicted Thrasea. Va- 
rious constructions were put on that answer. 
Some thought it impudent in Vitellius to com- 
pare himself to Thrasea : others commended 
him for having chosen^ since he would gave an 
example^ a senator so respectable for his virtue, 
and not one of fortune's favourites. 
Iioonnaas Vakus and Caecina shared t all the power, 
^aiensMid and left Vitellius only the shadow of it. Of 

Caecina, i}^^ 

and their 

Kalousies. « q^^^ grata sane & popularia, si a virtutibus proficis- 
cerantur, memoria vitae prions indecora Be villa aeeipieban- 
tur. Tac. 

t Inter discordes Vitellio niliil auctoritatis : munia im- 
perii Cflccina ac Valens obibant, olim anxii odiis^ quae bello 
& castris male dissimulata^ pravitas amicorum, & secuncta 
^ignendis inimicitiis civitas auxerat, dum ambitu^ comitatn, 
^ immen^i« salutantium agminibus contendunt, comparan- 
tiirque, variis in hunc aut ilium Vitellii inclinationibus. 
Nee unquam satis fida potentia, ubi nimia est. Simul ipsumr 
ViteHium^ subitis oifensis aut intempestiyis blanditiis^ mutai- 
hilem^ contemnebapt^ metuebantque. Tac. 



/ 
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^he two praetorian prefects whom he named, A. R. 820. 
p. Sabinus, and Julius Priscus, the one was^- ^- ^9- 
protected by Casclna, and the other by Valens. 
In that manner they counterbalanced each 
other on all occasions. Their jealousy, which 
began during the war, in the camp, and was 
even then so badly disguised, that none were 
deceived, at last broke out in the city, where 
they were more at leisure to lend an ear to the 
malicious speeches and envious reports of those 
who called themselves their friends ; and wher« 
they could not but have frequent opportunities 
pf thwarting each other. Add to that, their 
emulation for shew and ostentation, their at- 
tempts to surpass each other in the magnifi- 
cence of their equipages, the number of their 
dependants and the immense multitude of those 
who made court to them. Rivals in every 
thing, each strove to bring the emperor over 
jto his side, whilst he, a poor weak idol, obeyed 
sometimes the one, ,and sometimes the other. 
Their situation was consequently as precarious, 
as it was brilliant j and as they well knew the 
least sudden start of pleasure, or on the con- 
trary, a flattery, however absurd and ill-timed, 
was capable of making Vitellius change at 
once, so they despised and feared him equallyt 
It was an additional motive to them to strive to 
grow rich as fast as they could whilst in fa- 
vour. They possessed themselves of houses, 
gardens, and lands, belonging to the imperial 
demesnes, whilst numbers of nobles, recalled 
from exile by Galba, languished in indigence, 
without receiving any assistance from the 
princess liberality. 

AH 
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A.R.820. All that Vitellius did for those unfortunate 
v^t m^? men, was to restore them to their prerogatives 
order in fa- over their freemen. Those prerogatives were 
^<^^^*>« considerable. If the master or patron wanted 
adifid ftom^ the neoe3saries pf life, the freemen was obliged 
exQe. to keep him, and to leave him at his death, half 
of what he was worth, Vitellius's law was 
extremely applauded by all ranks of people, 
but the freemen found out ways to «vade it. 
Those servile creatures thought of various 
tricks to conceal their riches, putting their 
money out under borrowed names. Some of 
them getting into the emperor's household, be- 
came'more powerful thati their old masters. 
Thediici- The discipline of the victorious legions had 
^J^^j^"® already been greatly impaired, but their abode 
l^ons exte in Rome corrupted them entirely. The sol- 
nm^^ diers, too numetous to be well contained with- 
theirabode in the camp, over-run the city. They strutted 
r^SS. about in the streets, porticos, and temples : 
11.93. * they had no longer any notion of repairing to 
their head. quarters to take orders from their 
chief officers : ijo exactniess in their military 
duties, no exercise was used to keep them era- 
ployed. The * pleasures of the city, and all 
manner of excesses into which they gave, im- 
paired their strength, and enervated their cou- 
rage. At last neglecting evien such precautions 
as were necessary for their health, several of 
them pitched their tents in the Vatican, an 
unwholesome place, where the badness of thf 
air, occasioned sicknesses of which many died. 
Strangers, arid especially the Germans and 
Gauls, who rieyer could bear the climate of 

Italy, 

f Per urbis illecebras & inhpnesta dictu^ corpus otio^ 9m-^ 
^llm libidinibtts imminuebant. Tac, 
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Italy, were greatly hurt by drinking the waterA.R.gso. 
of the Tiber, which they did to excess, when A. C. 69. 
over-heated. 

One only way remained to ruin that army Sixteen 
completely, which was, to lessen the number^*^J^J*"» 
of soldiers of which it was composed ; and thatcity co- 
was most imprudently done. * I have already ^2*^^'^^°?"' 
said that Vitellius broke the praetorians, and ittheGer- 
appears he did the same with the troops more"^*°*^^"P^- 
particularly destined to guard the city. The 
question was how to replace them. To that 
end the emperor ordered sixteen praetorian and 
four city cohorts, each consisting of a thousand 
raen, to be raised. Every one strove to get 
into that service, which was less troublesome, 
and at the same time more lucrative than that 
of the legions. Favour, or the caprice of the 
generatls, was what determined the- choice of 
those who were to be admitted. Valens in 
particular, assumed the chief authority to the 
prejudice of Csecina, over whom he had the 
ascendant with the soldiers who imputed to 
hi^n the victory they had gained, and the flou- 
rishing condition of their party, which was but 
in a bad way before his arrival. Caecina's jea- 
lousy knew no longer any bounds, and from 
that hour his fidelity began to waver. 

But if Vitellius let the generals take so great 
a power, he granted still more to the licen- 
tiousness of the soldier. Every man placed 
himself as he pleased : worthy or not worthy^ 
all that chose to enlist in the prastorian or city 
cohorts were received : those who liked bette?- 
to remain in the legions or auxiliary troops 
were likewise at liberty so to do ; and some 
preferred those corps, to avoid the intempera- 

ture 
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A.Rs^o.ture of the climate, and danger of being sick. 
A. C. 69. The result of that operation was, that the ar- 
my was considerably weakened ; and the prae- 
torian as well as . city cohorts; who, till then 
had been honoured and esteemed for their ex- 
cellence, lost that noble distinction, and be- 
The sol- came a confused medley of all sorts of people* 
*^^dthe '^^^ soldiers audaciousness was such, that they 
death of thought they might do any thing. They had 
*^^^^°^*^- even the assurance to demand with loud cries, 
chiefs of the death of three of the most illustrious chiefs 
J^*¥ of Gaul, because they had sided with Vindex 
in his insurrection just before Nero's death. — 
Vitellius, besides his being naturally weak and 
cowardly, had a very strong reason to flatter 
the troops. The time was drawing near when 
he was to reward their zeal by giving them a 
sum of money, which not having, he thought 
it best to indulge them in every thing else.*—* 
So Tacitus says, giving us by that to under- 
stand, that those whose deaths the soldiers re- 
quired ^vere delivered up to their fury. 
yeoiishex- j^ ^^^ ^^^ j^j^ ^jj jj^g freemen, whose enor- 
r» 'iganc j^^yg riches was an insult to the public. Biit 
that was a poor resource for a * prince who 
thought of nothing but squandering away his 
money, building stables for the horses belong- 
ing to the Circus 5 giving incessantly combats 
of gladiators and fights of wild beasts ; who in 
H word threw his riches away, as if there could 
Ijave been no end to them. Cascina and Valens 
followed his example, and celebrated his birth- 
day with such splendour and expence as had 

never 

. * Ipse sola perdendi cura, stabula awrigifs e:Kstruere ; cir- 
eum gladiatorum ferarumque spectaculis opplere : tamquam 
in dumma abundantia pecunise iUudere. Tac, 
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never before been heard of. They hired gla- A.R.620. 
diators to fight in all the streets of Bome to ^- ^- ^9* 
amuse the people. 

Bapine and extravagance went band in hand, ^^^ ^^ 

Four months * had not yet past since the victo* 

ry, and the freeman Asiaticus already equalled 

the odious fortunes of the richest of Nero's 

freemen. Not one in this court valued himself 

on honour or honesty. The only way to attain 

power and authority was, to feed with all that 

luxury and the most monstrous prodigality 

could invent, the insatiable gluttony of Vitel- 

lius, who thought of nothing but enjoying the 

present moment. The city of Rome, not more 

great and poweitful than unhappy, in the course 

of one single year, fell into the hands of Otho 

and Vitellius, and became a prey to a Vinius, 

an Icelus, a Valens, and an Asiaticus, one after 

the other : and they, says Tacitus, were soon 

succeeded by other, but not better men, a Mu* 

cian, and an Eprius M^rcellus. 

They were in fact the chief ministers under 
Vespasian'sgovernment. Butthough they were 
by no means blameless, I fear Tacitus has car- 
ried things too far in comparing them to Gal* 
ba's and Vitellius's ministers and freemen.— r 
Vespasian, a wise and careful prince, on whom 

even 

* Nond^ni quartas a victoria menisis, & libertus VitcUii 
Asiaticusy Polycletos, Patrobios, & Vetera odiorum nomina 
ttquabat. Nemo in ilia aula probitate aut industria certavit. 
Unura ad potentiam iter, prodigis epulis, & sumptu gane- 

aque satiare inexplebiles Vitellii libidines Magna &c 

xnisera civitas, eodem anno Othonem Vitelliumque passa, 
inter Vinios, Fabios, Icelos, Asiaticos, varia & pudenda sorte 
agebat : donee succcssere Mucianus & Marcellus, & magi^ 
•lii homines, quam alii mores. Tac* 
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'^•^^^^- even our historian bestows great praises, an-» 
^' • ®' doubtedly bore a great deal from Mucian, to 
whom he was indebted for the empire : per- 
haps too, he confided over much in Eprius 
Marcellus : but he never would have suffered 
either of them to be guilty of the enormities 
practised under preceding reigns. 
CTudtlefc' ^^ ^^ many evils which threatened the speedy 
suei. vit. ruin of the republic, Vitellius added cruelty 
^^ against private persons. Old friends, with 

whom he had been intimate from his infancy, 
men of great names whom he had invited to^ 
be with him, promising almost to share the 
empire with them, met with nothing but fraud 
and deceit, to which they fell victims. He 
spared no one of his creditors, nor of those 
. who had formerly molested him in any shape 
whatever, for payment of what he owed them. 
One of them waiting on him to pay his court, 
was directly ordered to be taken away, and put 
to death. As he was carrying off, Vitellius 
called him back : and, whilst every one was 
praising his clemency, ordered the unhappy 
man to be stabbed before him, saying, he 
would feast his eyes with the sight of an ene- 
my's blood. Two sons beseeching him to 
spare their father's life, were put to death with 
him. A Roman knight cried out to him as 
they were dragging him to execution by his 
order, " I have made you my heir.*' Vitellius 
ordered the will to be brought, and finding by 
it one of the testator's freemen was made co- 
heir with him, he ordered them both to be kill- 
ed. If any spoke loud against his favourite 
faction, the blevv^, in the Circus, he called it 

tieagop. 
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treason, and several citizens lost their lives for A.R.820,- 
no other reason. A. C 69' 

It was time Vespasian should come to put a 
stop to all those horrors, and save the empire 
by reigning over it. The schemes he had long 
meditated, at last succeeded in the manner I 
am about to relate, after taking some notice of 
his birth and first employments. 

His birth was far from promising the high ^irth. a^^i 
fortune to which he attained. T. Flavius Pen-pioym«i"t5 
tro, a burgess of Rieti, his grandfather by hisof Vespa, 
ftither's side, took to the army in his youth, ^;. r^^. 
but never rose higher than the rank of centu-i— *• 
rion : and quitting the service after the battle 
of Pharsalia, in which he fought for Pompey, 
spent the rest of his life in the little town where 
he was born, setting up a business like that of 
our brokers and auctioneers. Vespasian's fa- 
ther, T. Flavius Sabinus, farmed the impost of 
the * fortieth penny in Asia ; and behaved in 
that ticklish employment with such lenity and 
integrity, that several towns would have his 
picture, under which they put this inscription, ^ 
KaAw Tihama/lt, To the honest publican* His 
mother, Vespasia Polla, was of an honourable 
family of t Ursia, and had a brother a senator. 
He was born at a village near Rieti, the se- 
venteenth of November in the year of Rome 
1?60, five years before Augustus's death. A 
surname taken from his mother's name was 
given him, so that he was called T. Flavius 
Vespasianus. He had an elder brother, called 
after ^is father T. Flavius Sabinus: he was 

brought 

f A tax or duty levied on all kinds of merchandise, 
t SHU called by its old name. Noccia in Umbria. 
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A. Rs^o. brought up by his father's mother TertuUa, at 
A.C. 69- an estate she had near * Cosa in Tuscany. He 
lyas always fond of the places where he had 
spent his infancy. He often paid them a visit 
when emperor, and let the little farm-house 
subsist just as it was, being unwilling to make 
any alteration in objects the sight of which gave 
him real joy. He had always the highest ve- 
neration for the memory of his grandmother, 
and on high days drank outof a silver cup that 
had been her*s. 

His brother set out in the road to prefer- 
ment, and succeeded ; for he was made con- 
sul, and afterwards prefect of Rome under 
Nero, Otho, and Vitellius^ As to Vespasian, 
he had no ambition ; and, could he have fol- 
lowed his own inclination, would have avoided 
all dignities and promotions : but forced by his 
mother, who, to her counsels and eainest en- 
treaties added strong and bitter reproaches, 
calling him his brother's footman, he set about 
obtaining an entrance into the senate. It was 
not without great difficulty, and after being re- 
fused, that he was made edile ; but he obtain- 
ed the pra&torship with ease and honour. 

The strides he took in that career, were very 
different from what might have been expected 
from the reluctance with which he entered it. 
He was guilty of every meanness in order to 
gain Caligula's good graces. He desired leave 
to treat the people with a feast and games to 
celebrate that princess chimerical victory over 
the Germans. When Lepidus's conspiracy 
was discovered, he proposed depriving the 

criminals. 

* The Cos&oftht ancients was not far from Porta Hercole. 
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criminals of burial, besides putting them toA.lt.s^a 
death. He made a speech before the whole ^ ^' ^^* 
senate, for the honour he had received in be- 
ing admitted to the emperor's table. So diffi- 
cult it is for merit to make its wa^ without 
stooping to some things not quite compatible 
with strict virtue and dignity of sentiment. 

It was at that time that he married, and 
therein made a choice more suitable to the 
obscurity of his birth, than the rank he was 
then in. He married Domitia, a cast off mis- 
tress of a Roman knight, and generally tliought 
to have been originally a slave. She was how- 
ever declared by sentence of the judge, free by 
birth, and a citizen : having been acknowledg- 
ed by her father Flavius Liberalis, register to 
the office of quaestors. Money must have been 
what induced Vespasian to contract such an al- 
liance. He had by her Titus and Domitian, 
and a daughter called Domitilla, who died be- 
fore him. He buried his wife, and did not 
marry again, but took Casnis, Antonia's free- 
woman and secretary, whom he had formerly 
loved ; and even when he was emperor, kept 
her with him, almost on the footing of a law- 
ful wife. Caenis dying, several mistresses suc- 
ceeded her, for chastity was not the favourite 
virtue of the Pagans. 

Vespasian advanced himself greatly under 
Claudius. HcNwas protected by Narcissus, and 
by his means got the command of a legion 
with which he served, first in Germany, and 
afterwards in Britain, where he behaved with 
great distinction. The ornaments of triumph, 
a double priesthood, and at last the consulship, 
were his reward* 

He 
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A R.820. He lived retired and inactive during the first 
A. C. 69. years of Nero's reign, studying only how to be 
forgot, because he feared Agrippina, who hated 
all Narcissus's friends. He was made procon- 
sul of Africa in his turn. His behaviour there 
seems to have been a mixture of good and ill ; 
for Suetonius and Tacitus speak very diffe- 
Tae.Hitu rently of it. According to Tacitus, he was 
^^' *^' hated by the people, and gained a very bad 
character there. Suetonius says, he governed 
them with great dignity, and the utmost inte- 
grity. The latter owns however, that there 
was a sedition at Adrumetum against the pro- 
consul, and that the mob pelted him with tur- 
nips. A magistrate, whose administration was 
irreproachable, would hardly have been insult- 
ed in that manner. 

What is certain is, that he did not return 
rich from his province. On the contrary, he 
was so much in debt, that he was forced to 
mortgage what estate he had to his brother. 
His distress was such that he did not mind- 
how he got money. He stooped to traffics 
much beneath his rank, for which he was in- 
sultingly called a Horse Jockey. He was like- 
• i«ow. ^,jg^ taxed with getting two * hundred thou- 
sand sesterces from a young man, for whom 
he procured the dignity of senator against his 
father's will. These are proofs that Tacitus 
was in the right to say * Vespasian's character 
was not spotless when he was raised to the em- 
pire, and that he may be ranked among the 
very small number of those of w^hom prosperity 
ever made better men. 

He 

* Ambigua de Vespasiano fama : solusque omnium ante 
9k principum in melius mutatus est. Tac. Hist L 50, 
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He accompanied Nero in his expedition to A.R.820. 
Greece, and his indifference for that princess -^' ^- ^^• 
fine voice, which had very near been his ruin, 
as I have already said, drew another misfortune 
upon him. Tired of hearing Nero sing, he 
would often either go away or fall asleep. The 
emperor highly offended at it, forbid him his 
presence. Vespasian retired to a small remote 
town, expecting nothing but death, when the 
commission of emperor's lieutenant for the war 
against the Jews was brought him. That war 
was beginning to be of consequence, and it 
was thought proper to entrust the management 
of it to a man of judgment and merit, who at 
the same time should not be great enough to 
give umbrage. The obscurity of Vespasian*s 
birth, and his experience in war, qualified him 
exactly for that important trust, and accord- 
ingly the court pitched on liim. ^ 

He answered all that was expected from 
him. Ever * vigilant and active, the object 
he had in view was what he thought of day 
and night. He marched at the head of the 
legions ; went himself to reconnoitre proper 
places for encampments; and equally brave 
and intelligent, exerted both his head and arm. 
The plainest food was what best suited him. 
His dress and equipage was hardly superior to 
that of a common soldier. One might, says 
Tacitus, have compared him to the old gene- 
rals 

* Vespasianus acer militise, anteire agmen, locum castris 
capere, noctu diuque consilio, ac, si res posceret^ manu ho-> 
nestibus obniti^ cibb fortuito^ veste habituque vix a gregario 
milite discrepans^ prorsus^ si avaritia abesset^ antiqui^ duci« 
bus par. 2W. HiH, IL 5. 
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A.R.820*rals of the republic, had he not been tainted 
A. C. 69. ^ith avarice* 

He sends The circumstances of things, and the per- 
his son Ti. suasion of Others, rather than his own ambition^ 
Some to ^^s what induced Vespasian to think of the 
pay ho- empire. He had no concern in the revolution 
Gi^^hi which deprived Nero of the throne and life : 
his name, and was SO far from thinking of forming a 
hTi—t!' P^rty against Galba, that he sent liis son Titus 
Suet. Tit. to pay homage to him in his name. Politi- 
^*^*' cians talked a great deal about that journey. 
Wherever Titus passed, the public immediate- 
ly made Galba ladopt him : and indeed he well 
deserved it. His comely and majestic counte- 
nance ; his happy turn of mind, fit for every 
thing, and cultivated with great care ; the ease 
and dignity with which he spoke and wrote 
Greek and Latin either in prose or verse ; his 
dexterity at^l manly exercises, and especially 
those that relate to war ; the proofs he had 
given of his valour in Germany and Britain, 
and particularly in the war against the Jews, 
in which, having an important command un- 
der his father^ he had gained battles, and taken 
towns; but above all, his remarkable goodness^ 
generosity and humanity, joined to the vigour 
of youth (for Titus was then enteriBg into his 
twenty*eighth year) prove that Galba could not 
in fact have made a better choice. But he had 
no thoughts of it, as appeared by the event ; 
and was killed before Titus arrived at Rome. 
Titus Vespasian's son was at Corinth when he 

i^deSh learned that Galba and Piso had been killed^ 
on the and that the empire was like to be disputed by 
J^^J^to Otho, acknowledged in Rome, and Vitellius, 
his father, whom the German armies had proclaimed. 

This 
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This news changing the whole system of hisA*R.820» 
conduct, he consulted with a few friends, what^' ^' ^^* 
steps were most proper for him to take. To 
continue his. journey to Rome, would hate 
answered no end ; nor C9uld he expect, that 
whoever he found in possession of the empire^ 
ivould be pleased at his having undertaken 
that journey for another : besides that, he fear- 
ed being kept ai hostage either by Otho or 
Vitellius. On the contrary, if he returned^ 
the conqueror, whoever he might be, would 
certainly take it ill. On the whole, that in- 
convenience seemed the least, because victory 
was still doubtful, and Vespasi4n*s espousing 
the victor*s cause, would palliate hi* son's inr 
discretion. If Vespasian aimed at higher 
things, and himself aspired at the empire^ 
guarding against distrusts and umbrages, would 
then l^ave been out of seasony since in that case, 
war only could decide it. This last party was 
that which Titus was inclined to take: and 
after weighing the reasons for hope and fear, 
hope prevailed, and he resolved to return to 
bis father. Some were of opinion, that his 
passion for Berenice greatly influenced that 
determination. It * is true he loved that 
queen, and in general was given to pleasure 
jduring his youth, though when emperor he was 
jnuch more reserved than during his father's 
life : but even before that time, his attachment 
to Berenice never interfered, as. Tacitus ob- 
serves, with his duty and the business of the 

state. 

* Ncque abhorrebat a Berenice Juvenilis animus : sed 
gerendis rebus nullum ex eo impedimentum. Lcetartl 
Voluptatibus adolescentiam egit, suo quam patris imperio 
'tnodestior. Tac, 

Vol. V. P 
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A,R.8«o. state. Titus returned towards » the cast, H» 

•^'^* ^^* thoughts entirely taken up with great views. 

Passing by the island of Cyprus, he visited the 

temple of Paphos, where Venus was ivorship- 

Titu« con- P^^ under the odd symbol of a cone * of white 

Buiu the marble. In that temple was an oracle which 

v^h(^ Titus consulted, first about his voyage, and 

Pretended afterward conccrninp^ his future fortune. The 

V^p^ln^* pnest, after having answered his questions 

elevation, publicly, gave him the highest expectations 

in a private conference. 

One might at that time have ventured ta 
foretel that Vespasian would be emperor, 
without recurring to supernatural knowledge. 
His merit compared to the worthlessness of 
Otbo and Vitellius, the forces, of which he had 
the eomnEian'd, the success he had already had 
hi the war against the Jews, and the example 
ef tfaree> emperors chosen and seated on the 
ttoone by the soldiers, were sure presages of 
the grandeinr to which Vespasian rose. No- 
tliii^ was talked of but prodigies by which it 
was torctold him. I shall not trouble myself, 
noi: my readers, with copying the list Suetoni- 
us and Dion Cassius give of them ; but be con- 
tent with Tacitus^s judicious remark. " The 
event, says * that philosophic historian, 
made us all very wise. After seeing Vespa- 
" sian*s elevation, we soon concluded it fore- 

" told 

"* In several countries tlie first objects of idolatry wercr 
stones consecrated to some divinity, and which were 
thought to represent or contain it. M. Duguet gives' 
several instances of that kind of wprship in his explaiiAtion 
of Genesis, c. 28. v. I9. 

i* Occulta lege fati, & ostentis ac responsis destinatuxii 
Vespasiano liberisque ejus ixnperium^ pQ$t fortunam ere-* 
(iidimns^ Tac, Hist i^ 10. 
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** told by heaven, by various presages.** inA.Bi8«o. 
the same manner we may judge, that the pre-*^ ^* ^9* 
dictions of the prieft of Paphos were founded 
on public report^ and the probability of the 
events 

An absurd interpretatioa of our sacred ^^a-^^^^ 
cles, famous throughout all the east, gave antfae Mm- 
additional weight and credit to that same opi- ^^*^ 
nion. The prophecies, by which it was fore- VtspasUn. 
told, that the chief and deliverer of nations ^^^-g^*^ 
should arise in Judea, were applied to Vespa- ' 
sio^n. TacitUiS has fallen into that niistake, not 
to be wandered at in him. But what we ctin-Jos^deB. 
not help being surprised at is, that a worship- fjf^*^;^^ 
per and priest of the true God, the histprian^if'.c^viv* 
Josephus, should bare made so slKim^ful an . 
abuse of thie scriptures* *' Blind, says M. . 
" Bossuet, blind indeed, so to give away the 
hopes of Jacob and of Ju^ah, to strangers, 
by seeking iu Vespasian the ^on of Abraham 
and of David, and ascribing to an idolatrous 
prinra, the title of him whose light wa3 to 
" convert the Gentiles from idolatry.'^ 

Titus on his arrival found his father in ap*^^*.**^ 
pearance determined for Otho, to whom he^^?* 
had made his legions take the oath of 6delity.^«*P^^ 
Vespasian, prudent and circumspect, proceeded don. 
slowly, and was in no haste to declare what^*^***** 
had long been privately negociating between^ * 
him and Mucian, at that time governor of Sy- 
ria. At first they were at variance together ; 
the vicinity of their provinces having occasion- 
ed, as frequently happens in those cases^ jea-> 
lousy and discord between them. When Nero 
died, they were reconciled, and concerted mea* 
Bures together, first by means of their friends, 

d and 
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AiR.S20.and afterwards with the assistance of Titus, 
A. C. 69.^j^Q became the bond of their union, for 
which his character, and the care he took ta 
gain Mucian's favour, made him extremely 
fit. Vespasian and Mucian were very different 
[ taeti : the one was a warrior, and the other 

qualified for negociation; Vespasian delighted 
in simplicity and economy : Mucian was fond 
of shew and magnificence, living more like a 
jprince than a private man. The former shone 
in action, the latter in words. An * excellent 
prince, says Tacitus, might have been made 
out of them both, could their good qualities 
have been blended, and their bad ones taken 
away. 

The first councils they held together were 
attended with no great consequences. They 
both submitted sincerely to Galba : only tak- 
ing more care than before, to make the oflScers 
of their armies love them ; to that end pleasing 
the good by laudable means, and inspiring 
them with a virtuous emulation ; and the bad 
by indulging their licentiousness, and love of 
jplcasurc. 
the le- The seeds thus sown sprung up, and it was 
SrEwt, ^^^ ^^^S before their fruits were reaped : for, 
^w warm when two rivals, such as Otho and Vitellius 
of vl!3^ were seen distracting the republic by their 
sian. wars, the end of which could be no other than 
to make vice triumphant, the legions in the 
East began to take -fire. " Why, said they, 
" must others decide the fate of the empire, 
and engross every reward, whilst eternal ser- 
vitude is our lot?'^ The troops examined 

their 
» 

* Egregium principatus temperamentuna^ si, dcmptis 
iitriusque vitiis> sole virtutes miscerentur. TacHisL u. 5, 
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their strength, and began to take confidence AJR. 820^ 
in it. Three legions were in Judea, four in 4* ^- ^?* 
Syria : the former inured to all the difficulties 
of an obstinate w^r, and the latter animated 
and encouraged by the brave examples set 
them by their neighbouring army : Egypt with 
its two legions was near them. On one side 
they had Pontus, Cappadocia, and the troops 
that bordered on Armenia ; on the other, all 
Asia -Mtfior, a rich and populous province ; 
all the island down from the Egean sei^ ; and 
the distance at which they were froni the cen- 
tre enabled them to mak all their preparatipns 
with ease and safety. 

The two generals were well acqiiainted with He is for 
the disposition of their troops, Vespasian had^ie d^l • 
a little time to breathe in the Jewish war,»»nofth0 
to end which nothing remained but to take between 
Jerusalem. Titus, a most useful and precious otho and 
help, arrived at that time- The heiads of the * ^ "^ 
enterprize resolved however to wait the event 
of the war between Otho and Vitellius. They 
were not afraid of seeing both parties unite un- 
der the victor, well knowing * that no recon- • 
ciliationisever sincere between the conquerors 
and conquered, and that it was of little impor- 
tance to them which of the two rivals prevail- 
ed. " Prosperity, said they, turns even the 
*' best and ablest heads : but as to these vile 
** slaves to effeminacy and voluptuousness, 
H their vices reader their ruin infallible :. war 

" will 

♦ Victores victosque nunquam solida fide coalescere. 
Nee referre Vitellium ap Othonem superstitem fortuna 
faceret. Rebus secundis etiam egregios duces insolescere, 
Discordiam his^ ignaviam, luxurien : & suismet vitiis aU 
terum bello^ alterum victoria periturum. Tac. ' 
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A.R.««i).** will deliver us from one, and the other will 
A. C.^69.« be undone by victory.*^ 

Such wa* the plan concerted betweeii Ves- 
pasian and Mucian, sure of being backed by 
their artntes the moment they should give the 
signal. The ardour was universah GeiOd * 
men desired a change for the sake of the repub-* 
He : hopes of plunder '&nd liched were an in* 
duccment to many, whilst otberis thought td 
retrieve their shattered fortunes* So that alf^ 
good and bad, wished for war with equal ar« 
ddur, though with different views* 
Tenyua Yespasian still hesitated alter the strife wa$ 
glJ^ ended by the battle of Bedriac, and death of 
Otho'9 Otho. He even went through the ceremony 
^^jf^^ of swearirig allegiance to Vitelline : himself 
ji.74, * pronduficed the formulary o£the oatb, adding 
' ' to it vows for the happiness atid prosperity erf 
the new emperor: but the soldiers, whose in- 
feritions were quite different, hard him in si* 
fence. It may be presumed he was not greatly 
displeased ' at the reluctanee his army shewed 
to imitate him on that occasion. Every thing 
*iicouraged his ti^ishes. Besides M^iciacn* and 
. the Syrian legions, Tiberius Alexander, prefect 
^f Egypt, was likewise in his interest. ^ He 
depended too t)ri the third legiort, hut latel/ 
5rawn out of Syria, and sent to Msesia,' where 
Be then was ; and with reasdn flattered hiftiself, 
that the other legions in Illyria ' would follow 
ifce example of the third : for all those airmietf 
'to^ete incensed against the arrogance of the Ger- 
' maa 



J - 



* Optimum quisque |imorereipubti(te. Multdd diilc«3^ 
prsedarum stimulabat^ alios ambigtie domi res. Ita boni* 
naHque, causis diversis, studio pari^ bellttm ojnncs ftt« 
piebant. Tac. 
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man legions, whp despised the others as greatly A. R.a20. 
inferior to them. To all those reasons, by-^-^' ^9- 
tvhich success seemed to be in a manner cer^ 
tain, Vespasian opposed in his own mind, the 
difficulty and danger of so great an enterprize. 
What ^ a day, said he, will that be, in which 
a father, threescore yeaps old, shall expose 
^' himself, with his two sons, in the flower of 
^' their age, tp all the dangers and hazard^ of 
*• war ! Those whose views do not extend be* 
yond a private station, may recede from 
what they do ; they can either push or stop 
f*' their fartune as they please. But he that 
aims at empire, has no medium between the 
highest elevation, and the loiffest fall." He 
considered the strength of the German armie^f, 
which a warrior, like him, could not but be 
well acquainted with. His legions could fight 
.well against foreign enemies, but they had ne- 
Tcr contended with Romans : and he feared he 
ffhould find in Otho's tropps, of which he wasi 
.the support, more noise and clamour than rea) 
icourage. Treason, so common in all civil wars, 
ularmed him, and he could not thifik without 
concern, on the danger of being assassinated. 
He called to mind the example of Camillus 
^icribonianu^, murdered in Claudius's time by 
Volaginius, a common sol4ier, who for that 
deed was raised to the highest honours and 
greatoit command in the army : a strong temp* 
|;ation to others to be traitors too. '^ Batal'- 

** lions 

* Quis ille dies fovet^ qua sexaginta »tatis anno8» & 

^4uos filios juvenes bello permitteret ! Esse privatis co- 

gitationibus regre^sum ; & ppoXit velint^ plus minusve 

sumi ex fortuiia. Imperium cupientibus irihil tnediuin 

Inter «un)tna aut precipitia. Tac, 
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A.R.S2Q." lions and squadrons are a vain defence, said 
A. C, eg.ii Vespasian, against perils of that kind. It 4s 
" often easier to defeat whole armies, than the 
" secret snares of one man." 
Muci«n»i His chief officers and friends endeavoured 
^cb to to dissipate the fears that preventedhis coming 
•^***^ ' to. a resolution : and at length Mucian, in a: 
pretty numerous assembly, composed however 
of none butselect friends, made a speech, pur- 
posely prepared with a view to determine him. 
" Whoever conceives a great design^ said he, 
** ought to consider whether what he under- 
*' takes is useful to the republic, honourable to 
*' himself, and eas^, or at least not over 
*' difficult, to be put in execution. The person 
♦* who advises such an enterprize^ ought like- 
*' wise to be considered: it is proper to exa^ 
<* mine whether he engages himself in it, whe^ 
** ther.hes shares. the danger, and above aU, 
*• whether his views are disinterested, and his 
^' motive self-love,, or regard for him he would 
have to act. When I invite you, Vespasian, 
to take the reins of government, I advise 
^* you to do a thing as salutary tio your coun^- 
try, as it is 'glorious to yourself* It is aa 
easy enterprize : next - to the gods, success 
is in your own hands. Think not this si flat*, 
tery. To succeed Vitellius, is rather a ble^ 
" mish than an honour. , ^ ; . .. * i . » 

" We have not to fight against the consum*- 
<* mate prudence of Augustus, nor the polijti^ 
^* car cunning of Tiberius, nor a right of in- 
** hcritance consecrated by long possession, by 
" which Caligula, Claudius, and Nero were 
** seated on the throne., You yielded even t6 
1* the ancient nobility of Galba's birth. T!o 

" remain 
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^•remain *any longer in inaction, and leave A.R. 82o# 
f* the republic exposed to shame and inevita- A. C. 6fl. 
** ble ruin, would be insensibility, it would be 
f * cowardice, even though servitude were as free 
** from danger as it is full of shame for you. 
** The time is past in which your designs 
might be buried in secrecy. The throne 
must be your asylum, rather than the object 
of your ambition. Have you forgot Cor- 
f * bulo*s violent death ? It is true, his origin 
" was more illustrious than ours : but then 
** Nero too was in that respect infinitely above 
** Vitellius. Whoever is able to make another 
♦* fear him, wuU always seem great enough to 
*' him that fears. Vitellius knows by his own 
experience, that an army can make an em- 
peror. To the troops he owes all that he 
possesses, for he never deserved any thing by 
his own military exploits, nor by any repu- 
" tation acquired by him in f^ats of arms. 
Hatred to Galba, was what recommended 
him. If he triumphed over Otho, let not 
*' that he imputed either to the skill of the ge- 
" neral, nor the strength of his army. What 
** conquered Otho was, his own precipitate de- 
spair : and Vitellius has taught us to regret 
him. He abuses insolently the victory he 
gained : he disperses the legions in distant 
countries, breaks and disarms the praetorian 
cohorts, as if his design was to lay a founda- 
*' tiou for the war that will soon break out 

" against 

• Torpere ultra^ & polluendam perdendamque rempub- 
licam rclinquere, sopor & ignavia videretur, etiam si ti- 
bi, quam inhonesta^ tarn tuta servitus esset. Abiit jam 
& transvectum est illud tempus^ quo posses videri concu« 
pisse. Confugiendum est ad imperium. Tac, 
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A.R.820." against bitn. Whatever spirit and ardour 
A- C.69." his troops might once have, now degenerates 
from day to day, and is enervated by wine, 
by debauches of every kind, and by too faith* 
** fu( an imitation of their prince. Shall his 
situation be compared to your's ? Judea, Sy* 
ria, and Egypt, together oifer you nine vi-. 
** gorous legions, weakened by no battles, cor- 
*' rupted by no licentiousness or discord ; but 
♦* all brave soldiers, enured to tbe fatigues of 
** war, and victors over a stubborn and rebcU 
^' lious nation* Add to them an equal number 
** of auxiliary troops, naval forces, kings allien 
*' and friends, and above all, your own great 
** experience. 

" As to me, I hope none if^ill accuse mc of 

" arrogance, if all I desire is not to be in a 

*^ lower station than Caecina and Valens. Do 

** not however slight Mucian for a friend, be- 

♦* cause he is not your rival, I tbink myself 

" better than Vitelliws, but not so good as 

you* Tbe triumphal purple ha$ adornecj 

your name : you have two sons, one of 

whom is already fit to reign, and in his first 

campaigns has gained honour even with the 

German armies. It would be quite absurd 

** in me not to give up the empire to him 

♦• whose son I should adopt were I myself em- 

" peror. The good or bad success of this en- 

** tcrpri2e cannot be equally shared between 

" us. If we conquer, I shall hold the rank 

you may be pleased to allot me : but our 

misfortunes, should we miscarry, would be 

the same. Or rather let me bear tbe greatest 

share of danger. Remain you here with 
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*• your legions, and let me go before and tryA.R.820» 
** the fate of war and battle. A. C^g, 

" A better discipline * now reigns among 
** the conquered than the conquerors. Indig- 
** nation, hatred, and thirst after revenge, now 
" animate the former to glorious deeds. The 
^' latter are bastardised by the contemptuous 
** scorn and insolence with which prosperity 
♦' inspires them. The wounds of the victo^ 
** rious party are at present scabbed over by 
" their good fortune ; but not yet healed^ 
♦* They are sores palliated by peace, which 
*^ war will soon burst open again* 1 may say 
** with truth, that I do not more confide in 
" your activity, good conduct, and prudent 
" circumspection, than I do in Vitellius's bru- 
" tishness, ignorance, and cruelty. 

** After all, none can doubt but that our 
•* cause must be better in war than in peace : 
" for to deliberate whether we shall revolt, is 
** in fact revolting." 

All that beard Mucian's speech joined with Vespasiaii 
him, in pressing Vespasian more strongly than^^evaU^ 
ever to come to a resolution ; and particularly accept the 
insisted on the presages which, said they, called^P*^^ 
him to the empire. The motive they thcntoeBsingir* 
urged suited Vespasian's way of thinking, for"^& .^^^^ 
be believed in every branch of divination, sotionr*"*" 

much,^«^/R«*^ 

* Acriore hodie disciplina victi quam victores agunt. 
Hoi ira^ odium^ ultionis cupiditae ad virtutem accendit : 
Illi per fastddiiun & contumaciam hebescunt. Aperiet 
& recludet contecta & tumescentia victricium partium 
Vulnera bellum ipsum. Nee mihi major in tua vigHan- 
tia> parsimoniay sapientia^ fiducia est, quam in Vitellii 
torpore, inecitia^ ssevitia. Sed et meliorem in bello quam 
In pace causam habemus. Nam qui deliberant^ descivc»« 
Tunt. Tac. 
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A.R, 820. much, that when emperor he kept publicly art 
A. C. ^astrologer called Seleucus, whom he consulted^ 
about futurity. At the instant I am speaking 
of, those pretended presages, some of which had 
happened long before, occurred to him. He 
thought * them fulfilled in the unexpected 
grandeur he had already attained, in enjoying 
the ornaments of triumph, tlie consulship, and 
the signal honour of having reduced Judea. 
When in possession of all his glory, he inter- 
preted them into a promise of the empire. 
Jot. de. B. Josephus boasts of having foretpld it him 
li. '"* whilst Neto was yet alive : and that fact is at- 
sueL4i;Dia. tested by Suetonius and Pion Cassius. Was 
"-^' the Jewish priest a deceiver, or himself deceiv- 
ed, in that his absurd and sacrilegious interpre- 
tation of the sacred prophecies ? That might 
be difficult, and is of no importance to deter- 
^^* mine. Tacitus says, that Vespasian likewise 
consulted an old oracle on mount Carmel, to 
which no temple, but only an altar, had been 
built: a circumstance that seems to agree pretty 
weft with the high places so much talked of in 
the scriptures, and wherein the times of the 
kings of Judah, sacrifices were offered up to the 
true God, though contrary to the law by which 
public worship was permitted in the temple 
only. If thei:e be any foundation for this con-, 
jecture, we must infer from thence, that idola- 
trous customs were, in process of time, intro- 
duced into the worship, originally established in 
that place in honour of the God of Israel r for 
Tacitus speaks of a priest called Basilides, who 

con- 

* Scd primo triuraphalia & congulatus, & Judaicse vic- 
toriae decus, implesse fidem ominw videbantur. Ut hsee^ 
adeptus est, portcndi sibi imperium credebat. Tac. * 
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consulted the entrails of victims, to be informed A. R. 8204 
of what was to happen; a downright Pagan -^' C*69* 
superstition. > However that may bcj 'the an- 
swer given by that priest, added greatly to 
Vespasian's expectations ; and, full of those 
ideas, he at last yielded to the solicitations of 
those about him, and came to a resolution, 
though without declaring himself openly as yet. 
When Mucian and he parted, to return each to 
his province, the one to Antioch, and the 
other to Cacsaria, their resolutions were taken ; 
and soon after they were put in execution. 

Alexandria was the first place where Vespa- He isproJ 
sian was acknowledged and proclaimed. On ^^^^^^ 
the first of July, Tiberius Alexander, at the of Egypt, 
head of his legions, swore allegiance to him,g"^^*:^^ 
and that day was afterwards reckoned the first admow- 
of Vespasian's reign, though his own army did J^^^hoy^ 
not take the. oaths till the third of that month. aU the 
The troops were so impatient, that they did ^**^* 
not wait for Titus's return from Syria, where 
he was gone to concert with Mucian how it 
w^cre best to, put their designs in execution* 
The soldiers had long been ready : but a pro- 
per time and place had not yiet been agreed on, 
nor who was the most proper person to speak 
first and set them on, which is generally one 
of the most difficult p^rts in such enterprizes. 
The troops could not brook those delays a In 
the morning, a small number waited on Vespa- 
sian at his house, to salute him according tq 
custom as their general, but saluted him em- 
peror the moment they saw him : All the 
others immediately joined them, calling him 
.Caesar and Augustus, and giving him every 
title belonging to the supreme power. Tbu* 

W9^ 
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A. R. 820. was that grand affiiir transacted. From that 
A. C e^.inoment not the least trace could be perceived 
in Vespasian, of the timidity which had made 
him hesitate so long, but he yielded to his for^ 
tune with a good grace. Nor did be,^ on the 
other hand, * shew the least pride or arrogance i 
his new state made no alteration in his behavi- 
our* The vast multitude that surrounded 
him, being quieted and put in some order, he 
harangued them in a plain military stile with-' 
out flattery or ostentation. 

Mucian waited only for Vespasian's declar- 
ing himself^ to make the troops under his com« 
mand take the oaths to him, which they did 
with the utmost readiness and zeaL He after^ 
Wards proceeded to Antioch, and going to the 
theatre, where it was the custom of the Greek 
towns for the people to hold their assemblies, 
he harangued the inhabitants who floeked to- 
gether in crowds, and heard him with trans-^ 
ports of joy* Mucian f spoke Greek with 
great ease and eloquence ; and delivered him- 
self with an air of dignity, which gave an addi- 
tional weight to all he said* One circumstance 
that he mentioned, made a great impression on 
the people : he told them Vitellius's design was 
to send the German legion into Syria, tQ re- 
ward them for what they had done, by allot-^ 
ting them a mild and quiet service in that rich 
province ; and that, on the other hand, the Sy- 
rian legipiis were to be reiiioved to Germany^ 
a rigorous climate, and inhabifed by barbari-« 

anSf 

* In ipso niliil tumiduxn^ arrogant, aut in rebus novi$ 
novum fuit. Tac. 

t Satis decorus etiam Grseca facundia^.omniumque quse 
4i€«ret atque ageret arte quadam ostentator. Tac. 
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ans, with, whom they would be forced to be at A.R.e20. 
continual wan Such a change could not but-^- ^* ^^' 
greatly alarm the Syrian troops, nor were the 
inhabitants of that province less concerned. 
The legions had been used to have tHeir de- 
partments fixed and allotted them, and gene- 
rally settled for life in the provinces where 
they were quartered. By that means they 
formed connections with the inhabitants, out of 
friendsbip, for society, or by intermarriages : 
«o that they thought themselves in a manner 
banished by being removed, and the people 
too were afraid of losing friends anfl relations 
when they went. 

Vespasian was acknowledged emperor by all 
Syria, before the fifteenth of July, and that 
example was soon followed by the whole East. 
Soaamus, whom Nero had made king of So- 
ph@ena, declared for the new emperor, together 
with Antiochus king of Commagena, descend- 
ed from the Seleucidse, and the richest of all 
the kings tributaries to the Romans. The 
younger Agrippa, king of the Jews, receiving 
private intelligence from his friends, left Rome 
before Vitellius was informed of what was do- 
ing in the East, and offered his service to Ves* 
pasian. His sister Berenice was not less zeaU 
ous : the prudence andjudgment of that prin« 
eess, were equal to her beauty ; and she had not 
only made Titus love her, but had eveil pleas-* 
ed Vespasian by the magnificent presents she 
made him. All the provinces of Asia Minor, 
Pontus, Cappadocia, and the neighbouring 
countriei as far as Armenia, followed the tor- 
rent. But as those countries were disarmed, 
they , were rather au addition of credit and 

eclat, 
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A.R.820. eclat, than of real strength to the party they 
■^* ^•^^- espoused* 

A great -A. great council was held at Bery ta in Phoe- 

councU nicia, to consider of proper measures for the 

Beryta. war. Vespasi^an and Mucian brought with 

Prepara. them the chief officers of their armies with the 

war! ^' flower of their troops : and that great number 

of horse and foot, together with the concourse 

of kings, who came in pomp to pay homage 

to the new emperor, formed a court, which 

already began to answer to the majesty of the 

supreme rank* 

The first care was to order the troops to be le- 
vied, and old soldiers to be called back to their 
standards. Arsenals were established in the 
chief cities, and gold and silver money ordered 
to be coined at Antioch. Intelligent and vi- 
. gilant dictators were chosen for these opera* 
tions, and Vespasian ^ had an eye over them 
himself. He visited the places where they 
were at work by his orders, caused ajoi exact 
account to be given him of ev^ery thing, com- 
mended and encouraged those who did their 
duty, and rouzed the negligent by his own 
example, chusing rather to wink at faults, than 
not take notice of the good qualities of those 
who served him. He rewarded such as he was 
well satisfied with, by giving them good. em- 
ployments, or making them senators. ^Most 
of them did honour to his choice, and turned 
out great men. But the best of princes cannot 
always guard against deception, and some of 

those 

* Ipse Vespasianus adire, hortari, bonos laude^ segned 
vxejnplo incitare ssepius quam coercere, vitia njagis ami. 
botuxn^ quam virtutes dissunulans. Tac, 
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those, whom Vespasian promoted, proved to A.R.»2q, 
have no other merit than theit riches. -A., C. 60<^ 

It was £i settled custbm for new eibperors to 
give a sum of money to the troops. Yespasiaij^ 
did so : but he eilgaged to give for a eivil war, 
no more than bis predecessors had given ijd 
times of peace* He behaved * ^ith great 
firmness towards thfe soldiers, Who became 
better troops by not being flattered. There 
tvas reason to fear, that by sending the legions 
to make war in Italy, the Parthiaiis aiid Ar- 
menians might take advantage of that oppor- 
tunity, to iaablest the provinces bordering ofi 
the Euphrates, Ambassador^ ivere sent to 
the kings of tho^ie two iiatioBid to keep then! 
Iquiet. The war in Judea tva& likewise^ not t& 
he neglected; Titus ^s charged Mth tktt. 
As to Vespasiad, it was «gre^ he ^hoi^ld 
go to Alexandria, ih order, if necessary, to 
distress Italy by want of , corn, their chief 
supply of which the Boinahs received from 
Egypt. A patt f bf the troops under MuciarB'a 
command, with the name oi Vespe^an^ and 
their coriiideitce in the flecreeis of fat^ hy 
which v^hiat^ver was 0rdait>ed mu4t te brought 
to pasa» were thought sufficient against Vitel-, 
lius. Letters were s^ftit to all ike armies of 
the empire! and their cdmiiianders, iM)tifyirtg 
the election of the !new €jmperor, and inviting 
them to confirm it ; and measures were like- 
, wise takefi to gain the pr^etoriaii broke by 

Vitelliui 

< ' - ■ * 

* Egregie firmus adversusmilitaremkrgitionetn^ eoque 
exercitu meliore. Tac. 

t Sufficere videtantur abversus Vifellium pars copi-j 
arum^ & dux Mueianus^ St VespasJani nomen^ 9c luvH 
ardum satis. Tac. 

Vol. V. Q 
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A.R.S20. Vitelliiis, by giving them hopes of being again 
Ai C. 69. 1'ccei ved into the service. 
jwarture Mucian made all the haste he could to set 
ofMuciftn.out with somc light troops, freed from all in- 
^aiof cumbrancc of baggage* He concerted his^ 
'^^ar. march so as to avoid * a slowness that might 
have been imputed to fear ; and too great a 
diligence, that fame might have time to mag- 
nify and encrease his strength* As the forces^ 
he carried with him were but few, too near 
a view would have been disadvantageous to 
them. The sixth legion and several detach- 
ments, composing together a body of thirteen 
thousand men, followed at some distance : 
and in order to transport those troops to 
Europe, Mucian had directed the fleet of 
Pontus to be ready in the port of Byzantium^ 
His first design seems to have been to gain 
Maesia, the legions of which province he very 
justly thought were well affected to Vespasian* 
But that was a tedious way to Italy j and he 
was in some doubt whether he should not do 
better to march all his land forces directly to 
Dyrrachium in Epirus, from whence the pas- 
sage to Italy is very short ; and by which means 
he would be able to keep Brindium and Ta-> 
rentum in awe on one side, whilst on the other, 
his fleet extending itself in the Ionian sea, 
would cover Greece and Asia, and "at the same 
time be a check on Vitellius, by making him 
apprehend attacks on Italy from several quar- 
ters at once. 

The 

* Non lento itinere^ ne cunctari videreter ; neque ta« 
men properans^, gliscere famam ipfo spatio sincbat^ gna- 
Yof modicas virts labi, & majora credi de absentibus. Tacr 
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The preparations for this enterprise, pUtA.R.g2o, 
all the provinces beyond sea in motion. They A. C. 69* 
\vere obliged to furnish arm$, ships,/ ai^d sol- ^ p^^ 
diers ; but nothing harrassed them so much as 
the raising of money. Mucian was perpe- 
tually saying, that money was the sinew of 
civil war, and he acted accordingly, setting 
no bounds to his power, and behaving more 
like the emperor's associate, than his minister 
and generaL He made no scruple to com- 
mit injustice : informers were well received ^ 
and encouraged by him : he paid no regard 
to the truth of facts, nor innocence of per-* 
sons, the rich were always guilty* The ne- 
cessity* of war was a kind of excuse for 
these intolerable vexations : but the effect oi 
them subsisted long after the peace. Vespa- 
sian, the beginning of his reign, lent ear to 
all just remonstrances ; but afterwards, spoilt^ 
says Tacitus, by his good fortune, and the 
bad lessons of politicians, with whom the 
prince's interest is the supreme law, injustice 
grew familiar, to hina, and was even autho- 
rized. So deplorable is the condition of so- 
vereigns, who^ though sincerely fond of virtue, 
find it very difficult to practice on account 
of those that are about them. Mucian con- 
tributed out of his own money too, towards 
the expence of the war^ but he well knew 
how to repay himself with usurious interest* 
Several others imitated his generosity, but few 

2 had 

* Quae gravia atque ihUAerxndk, sed necessitate amuH 
mm excusata, etiam in pace manaere : ipso Vespasianoj 
inter imperii, ad obtinendas iniquitate* haud perinde ob« 
stinato : donee, indulgentia fortua«, & pravis magisHis/ 
^dicit aususque ^t. Toe. 
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A.R.820.had the same means of getting back what 
A. C. 69.|.]rjgy advanced. 

The event of all these preparations v^^as sin- 
V gular ^enough. They were of no use towards 

the decision of the war which was ended before 
Mucian had time to draw near Italy. 
Ali tiie le- The person to whom Vespasian was chiefly 
^°?^^jj^_'^" indebted for so speedy and happy a success, 
ciare for was Antonius Primus, a native of Toulo\isc, 
chm^lr' ^^^ probably of Gaulish extraction, his s'ur^ 
of Antoni-name in his infancy having been Becco or Bec^ 
iMPrmiu8.j^ Celtic word, still retained in the French 
18. language. His character was an odd compo- 

rfle^«<. sitiori of good and bad. Branded under Nero 
by sentence of a court of justice; and con- 
demned for forgery, he recovered, as many 
<)thers not more deserving than himself did, the 
ttLTik of senator, by means of the revolution 
which placed Galba on- the imperial throne : 
and that etiiperoT gave him the command of 
the seventh kgiofi quartered in Pannonia. He 
offered his service to Otho, who neither em- 
ployed, nor took any notice of him. When 
* Vitcllius's affairs began to Wear a bad aspect. 
Primus was one of the first that declared for 
Vespasian, who acquired in him a brave officer, 
an eloquent man, and one who knew how to 
manage and turn the tninds of others as be 
plcslsed. It must be owned he often made a 
bad use of those talents, stirring up discords 
and seditions, calumniating, doing violence to 

others, 

* Labantibus Vitellii r^bus^ Vespasianom secutut > ge&nde 
ft] omentum dddidit, strentius manu, senuone promptiii^ 
ferendfl^ in alios invidise artifex^ discordiis & seditionibvbt 
potena^ raptm*^ largitor^ j^ace pessimus^ bello non sper<* 
nendus. Jac. . .: 
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ethers, and being dangerously generous: heA.R.820i 
was a bad citizen in peace, but a most va-^*^-^^- 
luable warrior, 

He could not wish a fairer opportunity to 
satisfy his ambition and make his iortupe, 
than what was offered by the rebellion in fa^ 
vour of Vespasian, already acknowledged and 
proclaimed by the three legiops in Maesia: 
for they were the first that declared for Vespa- 
sian in the west. One of them arriving in Sun, vu. 
3yria, as I have said, towards the end of Ne^ ^* * ^^: 
ro's reign, gave the two others a great ide^ 
of Vespasian's merit : besides which, their at- 
tachment to Otho, in whose cause they had 
first been engaged, disposed them th^ more 
readily to favour Vitcllius's enemy. Some 
artful men took care to improve those sentir 
ments, by handing about a letter, true or false^ 
from Otho to Vespasian, desiring him to comi^ 
and succour the republic, and revenge his 
wrongs. In short, they had offended ViteU 
tellius ; for, learning Qtho's defeat whilst they 
were marching to his assistance, they used 
those that brought them the news, very ill, 
tore the colours on which Vitellius's name was 
inscribed, and plundered md divided among 
th^m the money of the military chest. Those 
wece crimes with regard to Vitellius, but might 
be a means of recommending thi^m to Vespa- 
sian. For these reasons, they espoused his 
cause with such warmth, that they endeavour.- 
ed to bring over the legions of Pannonia top, 
making use to that end, not only of invitations, 
but likewise menaces. Antonius Primus backed 
the desires of the Maesian army with all his 
might, and succeeded with so much the less 

difficulty 
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A.R.8S0. dif&culty as be had to deal with troops whd 
• ^•*^°- having been at the battle of Bedriac, had not 
yet forgiven Vitellius their defeat. The Mae- 
sian md Pannonian armies joining together, 
obliged the Dalmatian to do the same, hy 
which means all Illyria was on Vespasian's 
side. ♦. 

It is very remarkable that neither of these 
three armies, was influenced by its general in 
this new choice. Aponius Saturninus, who 
commanded the Maesian troops, far from fa-- 
vouring their insurrection, sent word to Rome 
of the desertion of the third legion. But his 
zeal for Vitellius, not being very great, when 
he saw it was out of his power to govern his 
soldiers, ^he joined them himself, and took 
advantage of that opportunity to satisfy his 
own private animosities j under pretence of 
serving the common cause. He hated Tertius 
Julianus, an ancient praetor, ^who had the 
command of a legion, and sent v a centurion to 
kill him, as being tod strongly attached to 
Vitellius. Julianus b^ing infbrmed of the dan- 
ger he was in, crossed over mount Haemus 
which divides Maesia from Thrace. From 
thence he set out, as if with a design to go to 
Vespasian : but taking care not to expose nim«- 
self to new dangers, he waited the event of 
things, and according to the intelligence he 
received, either hastened or slackened his march, 
, by which means he had no concern at all in 
the civil war. ^ 

The commanders of the Pannonian and 
Dalmatian armies were T. Ampins Flavianus, 
Jmd Poppaeus Silvanus, rich old men, unfit 
|g make a figure in those disturbances. But 

Pannoni^ 
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Fannonia * had an intendant who acted a great A.R, 820, 
part, Cornelius Fuscus, for that was his name, A. Q. 69» 
was a young man of a noble family, and full 
of heat and fire^ though he had some years be- 
fore resigned the dignity of senator, out of a 
sudden desire to live private and retired : but 
that proved only a momentary fancy ; Fuscus; 
was cut out for action, and the distur- 
bances that preceded Nero's fall, rpyzing 
him from his lethargy, he distinguished him-f 
self in Galba'6 cause, and was ms^de intendant 
of fannonia. There he espoused Vfisps^sian's 
interest, and becanie one of th^ chief promo- 
ters of the war, liking f danger: for the sake 
of danger, much more than fpy the reward he 
might expect from it, and- preferring new 
hopes attended with hazard and uncertainty, 
to a fortune g.lr^ady fixed ^nd established. 
Joining with Antonins Primus, they endea-? 
voured in copcert to ipapf ove and stir up every 
seed of discord, and uneasiness in whatever? 
province it wa^ to b^ found. They wrote to 
the fourteenth legion in Britain, and to the 
first in Spain, because both of them had held 
out for . Otho against Vitellius. They sent 
letters to every part of ^jatd^ and in a moment, 
things v^^ere ready foy a generiil revolution, 

tbe. 

• Tacitus leaves us to gue^s whether it was PiuinomA 
or Dalmatia that Fuscus was intendant of^ or whether hii^ 
commission extended to both thos^ provinces. This last 
supposition does not seem probable. Being under a ne« 
cessity of chusing one or the other^ I have preferred Pan«^ 
nonia^ because the army of the province marched with 
Fuscus^ whereas the Dalmatians did not stir till long 
after. 

t Non tarn praemiis periculorura^ quern ipsis periea<f ^ 

lis laetus^ pro certis ft olim partis nova^ fimbigu^^. i^q^ 
pitia malebat. Tm 
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A.R.62a the Illyrian armies being fully and openly bent 
A. C. 69. on war, and the others ready to follow their 

example. 
VitelUus'i Nothing less could have awaked Vitellius 
iioiw"«Jcfrom his lethargy: it was the situation the 
and Ian- niost natural of any to his indolent soul : but 
Iv?. nut. it is not to be conceived with what haughty 
II- 7a security, and prodigious* additional indolence 
he was filled, sit hearing that all the East had 
sworn fidelity to him ; for till then the name 
of Vespasian, if ho it^ was strongly reported 
would be made emperor, had given Vitellius 
some uneasiness. When he thought he had 
nothing more to fear from that quarter, he and 
his arniy knew no longer any bounds, but gave 
themselves up to all manner of cruelty, rapine^ 
and tyranny. » 
facHut. The news of the revolt of the third legion 
V' ^'* in Maesia, was what first began to rouze Vir 
' tellius, and make him sensible he had formed 

a wrong, judgment dF Vespasian. ' However 
he was noX iliuch alarmed at it. Aponius 
SatuminuSj from whom that intelligence came, 
bad not represented the danger so great as it 
really was, and the. flatteries of the courtiers 
made it still less^ They said it • was only a 
seditious insurrection of a single legion, and 
that all the other armies would remain faith- 
ful. Vitellius talked in the same style when 
he acquainted the soldiers with it, complain- 
ihg of the inconsiderate rashness of the prae- 
torians lately broke., wbo took a pleasure in 
flpreading false reports. He assured them there 
was no danger of a civil war> taking parti- 
cular qare not to mention Vespasian,' and dis- 
tributed soldiers in every part of the city, 

• to 
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to prevent people frcwnti getting together toA.R.820. 
talk of news and politics : useless and even-^' ^* ^ 
hurtful precautions, which served only to give 
greater credit to the reports he wanted to stifle. 
• He sent orders however, to Germany, Bri- 
tain, and Spain, for troops to conte to him : 
but they were couched in a soft and almost in- 
different style, far from insisting on a strong 
and speedy assistance ; and they to whom those 
orders were directed, executed them with the 
same remissness and indifference. In Germany, 
Hordeonius Flaccus, already uneasy at the re* 
volt of the Batavians, of which we shall havq 
occasion to speak more fully hereafter, was 
afraid, of having soon a considerable war to 
Uarry on. Vectius Bolanus could not expect 
the Britons, ever uneasy, and enemies to the 
yoke, would remain quiet; nor were either 
of those commanders over strongly attached 
to Vitellius's party. Spain was withoiit a head, 
CUivius Rufus, being, as I have said, detained 
at court ; and the particular commanders of 
the three legions, each equal to the other in 
authority, and who, if Vitellius's affairs had 
been in a flourishing situation, would have 
strove who should shew tlie greatest submission 
and obediencie, were in no hurry to share his 
dangers and ill fortune. Africa alone stirred 
for him, because Vitellius had left a good cha- 
racter behind him there, whereas Vespasian 
was not esteemed by them. But Valerius 
Festus, who commanded in that province, did 
not back the zeal of the people and soldiers, 
deeming rather to waver and wait the event. 

; .Bj 
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AIL 820. By this means Vitellius was badly servedi 
A. C. 69. every where : and besides that, laboured unde^^ 
the disadvantage of having very imperfect in- 
telligence of his adversaries designs and prepa** 
ratives ; whilst his own were publicly known ta 
all. He was too negligent to make exac^ en^ 
quiries ; whilst Vespasian's emissaries in the 
West workefj privately, and what by their own 
address, and the fidelity of their friends^ rcr 
mained in general concealed : a few of them 
only were discovered and taken in Rh?etia an4 
Gaul, and sent to Vitellius who put them to 
death. As to the East, it was difficult to re- 
ceive news from thence, either over land, be- 
cause the passes of the Pannonian * Alps werQ 
guarded by the Illyrian soldiers ; or by sea, on 
account of the f Etaesian winds which then 
blew, and prevented ships sailing from Syria 
K« at last and Egypt towards Home and Italy* At last, 
g^^® however, the danger of a sudden irruption, 
legions which the Illyrian legions seemed to threaten, 
tokethe ^nd the bad accounts received from all hands, 
forced Vitellius to order Caecina and Valens to 
prepare to take the field, Caecina set out first, 
Valens was but just recovering from a fit of 
sickness, which kept him some time longer in 
Home. As to Vitellius, he continued his pleai. 
sures and diversions as usual, and gave at that 
very time, games, in which he intended to 
bring on the stage, and the infamous Sporus, 
who, at last grew tired of the course of infa« 
my, he had gone through so many years, and 
Killed himself, if we may credit Oion Cassius. 

The 

* That part of the Alps nearest to the Adriatic sea, 
f Winds which constantly blow Northwest^ about thf 
t|m^ of the svwmer solstice. 
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The German armies were so altered by their ^*** ®|^* 
kbode * in Rome, that they were not to be * ^' 
known again when they left it. Their strength 
of body and courage were quite wasted : their 
march w^s slow and lazy, their ranks thm, 
their arms in bad order, and their horses quite 
enervated and unfit for service. The soldier 
complained of the sun, the dust, and change 
of weather^ and was grown as disobedient and 
seditious, as be was unable to bear the Insist ^s^^. 
fatigue. The general too, contributed to spoil takei m«* 
that army, already so fallen from its first glory, •ut^aiobe- 
Caecina, who had always made it his study to i^ *^ 
please the troops, by commanding them in a 
weak and feeble manner, was of late grown 
still more languid and indolent : either froni 
the natural effect of the luxury and pleasures 
to which he had given himself up, or because 
he had reasons for being so, and even then 
meditated a perfidy, in consequence of which, 
he thought proper to weaken the troops under 
his command. 

His fidelity was thought to have been got 
the better of, by Flavius Sabinus, prefect of 
Rome, and brother to Vespasian, who became 
security for performance of covenants ; and 
Rubrius Gallus was the person suspected of 
negocip^ting the affair. The more effectually 
to bring him over, they took advantage of 
the jealousy between him and Valens, telling 
him, that as he could not equal his rival's cre- 
dit 

* Longe alia proficiscentis ex urbe Genninici exercituil 
species. Non vigor corporibus, non ardor animis, lentum 
ii rarum agmen, fluxa arma^ segn^s equi : impatiens solis^ 

gulveris^ tempestatum, quantumquehebesad su8tinendull| 
^t)9re;En miles^ tanto ad di^rdias proxnptior. 3V«r« 
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^.R.sso.dit with Vitellius, his best way was to foun4 
^,C. 69.bis fortune on the favour of the new princff 
What seems certain is, that Caecina had al- 
ready formed his plan of treason when he left 
Borne ; though he still concealed it, and when 
lie took leaye of Vitellius, received the kiss 
and all possible marks of regard and esteem. 

He sent a detachment of his horse to secure 
the important post of Cremona, His own 
troops and Valen^s marched with him. The 
latter wrote to the army he had before com- 
manded to wait for biiu where he a^d his col-- 
league had agreed* But Caecina pretended 
those measures were altered, as being contrary 
to the good of the service, which required thena 
to march against the enemy with all their for- 
ces. He was on the spot, and his authority 
prevailed* The army divided according to his 
order, into two bodies, one of which went to 
Cremona and the other to Hostilia *. 

For his part, he went to Ravenna, under 
pretence of visiting the f^eet there, and ca- 
icouragirig the men to do their duty : but his 
true reason was, to concert measures with Lu- 
cilius £assus, prefect of the Ravenna and Mi- 
saenum fleets. Though Bassus'^bad received 
that double command from Vitellius, yet dissa- 
tisfied at not being made praetorian prefect, 
his unjust resentment soughtrevengein a shame- 
ful perfidy. They went to Padua to be alone 
and more at liberty to concert their measures- 
-facitus f does not say which of the two was 

the 

• Ostiglifr in the Mantuan territories on the Pp. 

+ Nee sciri potest, traxeritne Caecinam, an (quod evct 
nit inter malos, ut & similes sint) eadem illos pravita^ 
impulerit, Tac. 
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the seducer : but as bad men are nearly akin, A.R.82d, 
he thinks they naight both be equally disposed A- C.eg* 
to treason. Those who wrote the history of 
this war, during the reigns of Vespasian and 
his children, ascribed honourable motives to 
tboje two traitors, love of the public welfare, 
and a desire to see a happy peace succeed 
the horrors of civil wars. A language dicta- 
ted by flattery. Theit own interest w^as the 
principal on which they acted; They had at- 
rcady betrayed Galba ; and a second treason 
could be no difficult thing to sitch grovelling 
souls as theirs. Fearing to be eclipsed by the 
ascendant others might gain over Vitcllius^ 
they resolved to ruin him. Accordingly Cae- 
cina returning to his army, triade use of every 
artifice he could invent, to wean the hearts of 
the centurions and soldiers from Vitellius, to 
whom their fidelity and attachment vi^as strong- 
ly rooted. Bassus found less difficulty to pre- 
vail on his marines who had but lately fought 
for Otho, 
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SECT. II. 

The heads of FkelliKs^s party in Illyria hold a 
cpuncil about the plan of war most proper for 
them to follow. Speech of Antonius Primus ^ 
who proposes entering Italy directly* His ad^ 
vice is followed. He executes himself what 
he had advised. His first exploits. Ccecina 
purposely misses an opportunity of crushing 
Antonius Primus, The two consuls who gave 
umbrage to Antonius Primus^ removed by two 
seditions. Bassus^ who commanded the Ra-* 
vennafleetjbr Vitellius^ brings it over to f^s- 
pasian. Ccecina^s treason. His army puts him 
in irons^ Primus goes to attack Vitellius's two 
legions in Cremona. T/iey march out of the 
city. Battle in which they are defeated* The 
conqiierors want to attack Cremona for the 
^ake of plunder. They are prevented by the 
iir rival of the six legions^ which Ccecina had 
in vain attempted to debauch. Battle by 
flight in which they are defeated. A father 
killed by his son. The camp that surround- 
ed Cremona taken. The conquerors prepare 
to attack the town. It surrenders. The 
conquered legiofis evacuate the place. Sack 
of Cremona, The city rebuilt. Primuses 
first cares after his victory. Vitellius^s stupid 
indolence. Flattery of the senators. A Con- 
sul for a day. Vitellius causes Junius Blcesus 
to be poisoned. Vakns^s slowness and dis- 
solute conduct. He misses an opportunity 
to Join the army. Valens's bold design. He 
is taken prisoner. Vespasian is ackowledged 
by a great part of Italy ^ and all the western 
provinces. Inconsistancy of Primus's condtict 
after the battle of Cremona. He advances to-- 

wards 
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wards Rome. A soldier demands a rewhrd 
for killing his brother. Quarrels between Pri^ 
mus and Mucian. Vitellius endeavours to 
stifle the news of the battle of Cremona. Ex-- 
traordinary resolution of a centurion^ He 
sends troops to secure the passes of the Apen- 
nine mountains* Remaining in Roine^ he is 
taken up with other thoughts than war. He 
goes to his camp, but soon returns to Rome. 
The Miscenum fleet declares for Vespasian. 
Terracina taken possession of by the soldiers 
of the fleet and their associates. Momentary 
%eal of the city ofRxmie in favour of Vitellius k 
The cohorts opposed against Primus are for* 
ced to submits Valens is killed at Urbino, by 
order of the conquerors* Vitellius disposed to 
abdicate* He settles the conditions with Fla-^ 
vius Sabinus. Vain remonstrances made by 
Vitellius^s most %eahus partizons. Vitellius 
abdicates. The people and soldiers oppose it^ 
and force him to return to the palace^ Battle 
in which Sabinus is worsted. He retires to the 
capitbl. The capitol besieged and taken by Vi^ 
telHus^s soldiers* The temple of Jupiter burnt* 
Domitian escapes the enemy. Death of Sabi^ 
nus. His character. The town of Terracu 
na surprized and burnt by L. Vitellius. The 
victorious army did not make haste enough to 
Rome. Causes of the delay. On the news of 
the capitoPs being besieged, the army marches 
forward. Vitellius^ s deputation rejected. The 
. city taken. Strangemixture of licentious diver ^ 
sions and cruelty. The prcetorian campforced^ 
Vitellius* s tragical death. Death of his bro*- 
therandson. Vespasian marries off his dough'- 

ten 
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A.R. 8 2 0. ter. The freeman Asiatieus suffers the death 
A. C. 69. ordained for slaves. 

Th^headf XN Vespasian's party all remained triic, and 
Hus's^y JL fortune answered their desires. The chief 
in iityria, officers of the Pannonian troops met, to hold 
councU * council at Petau on the Drave, where jthe 
itbdut the thirteenth legion had its winter quaters, being 
^^^J^f^ returned back to its provinces after having fi- 
perfor nished the amphitheatres of Cremona and Bo- 
foUOTi%* logna before mentioned, Tacitus -calls three 
TacJffht of those officers, T. Ampius Flaviatius, An- 
ui. 1—5. ^Qfjius Primus, and Cornelius Fuscus. 

Ampius who had been consul, and Was 
commander in chief of the Pannonian legions,' 
was most eminent in dignity, but least in 
credit of the three. The soldiers distrusted 
him because he was tillied to Vitellius, and 
suspected him of wanting to betray the party 
be pretended to serve. And in fact the con- 
duct of that old man, at once timid and am- 
bitious, gave room to form that judgment. 
When the legions first began to stir, he was 
terrified atid fled from Italy : but in hopes of 
gaining honour and distinction, was afterwaj'ds 
prevailed 6n to returii to bis post by Gorne- 
iius Fuscus, who iildeed did not eipect to find 
aiiy great resource in his talents, but very 
properly judged, that the name df a man of 
consular dignity, Would be a sanction to an in- 
fant party. 

. I have already described Antoniud Pritiujs. 
He had gained the confidence 6f the troop^vbj^ 
his decisive, manners, and an audaciotisness^at 
set all at defiance. When Vespasian's lettfcrs 
WWe rfead to the Paniionian army, most of the 

officers 
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officers were cautious what they said: theyA.R.8£q. 
weighed their words, and expressed thejnselves ^' ^* ^* 
ambiguously^ fluctuating between the two par- 
ties, and studying subterfuges to answer all 
events. Primus's declaration w^s clear and 
positive ; and the soldiers were delighted to 
iind he did not separate his interest from theirs, 
but embarked with them, and prepared to 
share theU' disgi'aces, or the glory of success. 
He behaved with the same haughtiness on all 
occasions* And. by that means, though no 
more than commander of a legion, acquired a 
tnore than consular authority* The next to 
him in point of esteem was the intendant Cor- 
nelius Fuscus, who, keeping no measures with 
Vitellius, but perpetually lashing him severely^ 
left himself no room for hopes, in case their 
enterprize should miscarry* 

The three I have been speaking of, being 
assembled, held, as I said, a council with se- 
veral others, to delibei'ate on the plan of war 
it was most proper for them to follow^ Two 
methods might have been taken t the one, to 
guard closely all the passages of the Pannonian 
Alps till the troops they e^ipected from tjhe 
East should arrive : the other, to go on, seek 
the enemy, and dispute the possession df Italy. 
Those who Were for temporizing, laid a great 
stress on the strength and reputation of the 
German legions, to which Vitellius had added 
the flower of the British. They represented^ 
" That as to them, they could not depend on 
■^'^ eijualling the number, * nor even courage 

'* of 

* Ipsis iiec numerom llMtrem pulsarum nupar leg^onum ; 
& qiuinqimm ferociter loquerentur^ minprem esse apuj 
irictos animom. Tac, 
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A.R.8£0/' of their adversaries. That their legions, bu€ 
A. C. 69.'* lately beaten, talked indeed of great things ; 
" but that the conquered are always fearful in 
*' the presence of their conquerors. Whereas, 
by making a rampart of the Alps, Mucian 
would have time to come up with a power- 
*' ful reinforcement ; whilst Vespasian, by re- 
maining behind, had infinite resources.in the 
sea, the fleets, and the affection of the richest 
" provinces of the empire, which would enable 
him to double his forces, and, as it were, 
be ready for a second war. In a word, that 
great advantages might be gained, but no 
dangers run, by a prudent deliberation." 
Speech of Antonius Primus was too ardent to approve 
Primus^ ^ counsel, which to him seemed the effect of 
who pro- fear j and therefore undertook to prove, that 
11^ ®j^^ diligence and activity could not but be of ser- 
ly direcUy. vice to them, and hurtful to Vitellius. " Vic- 
" tory, said he, has inspired those w^e are go- 
ing to attack, less with a noble courage than 
a weak security : for they have not been 
** kept within a camp, nor subject to military 
exercises. Used * to idleness in every town 
of Italy where they have been, formidable 
to none but their hosts, the more their man- 
** ners were barbarous and savage before, the 
" more they plunged themselves into pleasures, 
'* till then unknown to them. The circus, 
" theatres,' and other diversions of the city 
" have enervated, and sickness has weakened 
^' them. But if you give them time, war will 
" recover their strength, and they will receive 
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* Pet omnia Italise muhicipia desides^ tantum hospiti- 
bus metuendos^ quanto ferocius ante se cgerint, tanlxy 
cupidius insolitas voluptates hausisse. Tae* 
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*• succours from every quarter. Germany is A.It 8^0. 
" not far distant j Britain is separated but by -^^ ^* ^9* 
"a narrow arm of the sea; the Gauls and 
** Spain will supply them with nien, horsejs 
and money : Italy itself, and the' riches of 
Rome, are great advantages to them : and if 
they should want to come to us, they have 
" two fleets at their command, and the lUyriau 
" sea open to them. Of what use will the bar- 
" riers of our mountains be to us then ? What 
shall we have gained by deferring the war 
from year to year ? From whence shall we 
*' in the mean time receive money and provi- 
" sions ? If we reckon the number of soldiers 
" rather than of legions, the greater strength 
** is on our side, and ours are less disorderly 
" and licentious : even the shame of having 
." been defeated, has made us more attentive, 
" and observe a stricter discipline. As to oul* 
" cavalry, that was not conquered even in the 
" unfortunate day of Bedriac, but had, even 
** though our troops were worsted, the glory 
of breaking the enemy. If two regiments 
of horse could put Vitellius's army in con- , 
" fusion, we now have sixteen : and what may 
*' we not expect from their valour ? Our ad- 
" versaries, who have quite forgot the art of 
war, will not be able to bear their shock, 
but, surrounded by them,. as by an immense 
cloud, will, men and horses, be instantly 
crushed to death. I myself * will, if per- 

2 " mitted, 

* Nisi quis retinet, idem aoasor, auctoifqua consilii ero. 
Vos, quibus fortnna in integro est^ le^ones continete : 
mihi expeditae cohortes sufficient. Jam reseratam Italiam, 
impulsas Vitellii res audietis« Juvabit sequi^ 6c veetigiis 
vincentis inslstere. Tac. 
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A.R. 82a " niitted, execute what I now advise. Do you , 
A. C, 69. « v^ho think you have stronger reasons to take 
" care of yourselves, remain here with the le- 
** gions : all I want is a few cohorts^ and not 
" to be troubled with any baggage. You shall 
** soon hear the passages into Italy are open, 
^^ and that VitelUus trembles on his throne. It 
" will be easy for you to follow me, and march 
^ " in the victorious steps of one, whp will pre* 
" pare the way for you.'* 
?^«^^ Whilst Primus was speaking thus, his eyes 
'darted fire, and he raised his voice in order to 
be heard at a distance ; for the centurions and 
several soldiers had got into the council cham« 
ber. So bold and vehement a speech took 
effect. Even those who most valued them- 
selves on prudence and circumspection, could 
not but yield to it. The soldiers in general, 
seized with a kind of enthusiasm, praised no- 
thing but Primus, and looked on him with 
admiration, as the only man of courage, and 
the only person fit for command : they taxed 
all others with cowardice, and judged them 
deserving of the highest contempt. 

A resolution being taken to carry the war 
into Italy, letters were dispatched to Aponius 
Saturninus to hasten with the Maesian legimis. 
That the provinces which wer^ going to be 
left unprovided with troops, might not be 
exposed to the incursions of barbarians, the 
Roman generals pi'e vailed on the princes of 
the Jazygan Sarmatians to go with them to 
the war, that their subjects, being without a 
chi^f , Slight not be in a condition to undertake 
^ny enterprize. Those princes ofiercd to carry 
Hith th^m some troops of cavalry, for that 

natioa 
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nation never fought but on horseback. H6w-A.ft.82d. 
ever it was thought most prudent not to rely ^' ^- ^^* 
so far on them, but to have them alone and 
without attendants, rather as hostages than as 
allies. On the contrary, the succours brought 
by Sido and Italicus^ kings of the Suevi, were 
gladly received, for they had given proofs of 
an unshaken fidelity, and their nation was 
thought more ^papable of real attachment. Some 
disturbance was likewise feared from Rhaetia, 
the intendant of which province Porcius Septi- 
mius, was a staunch and incorruptible friend 
to VitelliuSf Sextilius Felix was opposed to 
him, with orders to guard the river Inn with a 
regiment of horse, eight cohorts, and what 
troops had been raised in Noricum. By that 
means every thing was kept quiet in those 
parts, whilst the fate of the two contending 
parties was to be decided in Italy. 

Antonius Primus kept his word, and shewed He exe. 
in action the same boldness that he had doneJ^J?^^^ 
in council. He formed in haste a small body he had ad. 
of horse and foot, with which he immediately ^^®i^ 
set out. He took a companion like himself, exploits. 
a brave warrior, but not the most strictly vir- '^^^^Wist 
tuous of men. Arrius Varus, for that was 
the name of the officer we are speaking of, had 
served with distinction under Corbulo in the 
Armenian wars. It is assured that he had en- 
deavoured to prejudice Nero against his gene- 
ral, in hopes of advancing himself, by falsely 
slandeFing and aspersing his character; and that 
lie was indebted * to that villanous trick for 
the rank of first captaii^ of a legion : a fine 

beginning 

* Infami gratia primum pi]um adepto> laeta ad prse*- 
Kns male parta^ mox in perniciem rertere. Toe. 
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A.It.820. beginning of fortune, as he thought, but which 

A, C. 69. served only to bring ruin upon iiim. He wa» 

now triuipphant, and shared with Antonius 

Primus the glory of Vespasian's party's jSrst 

success in Italy, 

The first thing they did was to take Aqui- 
Isea; from whence advancing forward, they 
•Ojferm were received in the cities of Opitergium *, 
d^Amlo. Altinum f , Padua, and Ateste J; At this last 
t^ik. place they learnt, that three cohorts and a re- 
giment of horse held for Vitellius the place 
then called Forum Allieni^ now Ferrara ; and 
that having thrpwn a bridge there over the Po, 
they kept but a Ijad look out. The opportu- 
nity seemed favourable to attack them. Pri- 
mus and Varus surprized them at break of 
day, and finding most pf them unarmed, ea- 
sily got the better. They had ordered no 
blood to be shed, except of such as should make 
an obstinate resistance, and to force the others 
by terror to change sides* In fact, some sub-, 
mitted at once, but the greater number break- 
ing down the bridge preyfsnted the conquer- 
ors pursuing them. 

This fortunate beginning, gave a reputation 
to Primus's arms, who at the same time re- 
ceived a strong reinforcement by the arrival of 
two legions from Pannonia at Padua. He 
was wijling likewise to do honour to the cause 
he defended, by replacing, in all the cities of 
which he became master, the statues of Galba, 
a prince incapable of governing, as w^e have 
geen, but whose name was become an object 
pf veneration when compared with Otho and 
Vitellius* 

V The 
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The next thing considered was, -where to fox'm A.R.820. 
their magazine of arms, and fix the center of the A. C. ^9. 
wai'. Verona was pitched upon as a powerful 
colony, the conquest of which would be of 
great advantage in itself; and, being surrounded 
by extensive plains, seemed particulai'ly to suit 
an army superior to their enemies in horse^ 
The work was immediately set about, and by 
the way Vicenza was taken ; a place of small 
importance, but which being the town where 
Qaecina was born, was. on that account re- 
markable at that time, and a kind of trophy 
gained over the general of the adverse party. 
Verona did not cost Primus much more trou- 
ble, though it was iof far greater consequence. 
Besides the advantages I have already men- 
tioned, that place was by its situation one of 
the keys of Italy, and when in possession of 
Vespasian's troops, cut off all communicati6n 
between Caecina and Rheetia and Germany. 

All this was done without Vespasian's even 
knowing of it, and indeed contrary to his in- 
tentions : for he had ordered the lUyrian legions 
to stay at Aquilsea till Mucian joined them. 
He even entered into a detail of the reasons 
why he gave those orders; telling them, that 
as be was master of the richest provinces, and ^ 
especially Egypt, the granary of Italy, he 
hoped to end the war without bloodshed, and 
to force Vitellius's legions to submit for want 
of money and provisions. Mucian backed 
him, sending letter after letter to the sam^ 
purport. He did i;iot cease representing the 
beauty of a victory gained without bloodshed j 
concealing under that his true motives, which 
nf^eze no other than jealousy, and a desire to 

engrosj 
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A-R-82o«eDgros8 the whole honour of the war. But 
A. C. 69* orders and councils from so great a distance 
always came too late, and did not arrive till 
things were done. 
Cmaim Prirous being master of Verona, attacked 
purposely t]j^ enemies advanced guard ; the skirmish was 
ppportu- but slight, and no advantage gained on either 
^^^^ side. Caecina pitched his camp between Osti^ 
Antoiiius lia, and the marches of Tartaro,' where he 
f^^ entrenched himself. The post was a good one ; 
his rear being covered by the river, and his 
flanks by the marches. If Caecina had intende4 
to serve his emperor faithfully, he might, by 
collecting together all Vitellius's troops, have 
crushed the two legions in which Primus's 
whole strength then consisted, and have forced 
them to abandon their conquests by a shameful 
flight, and leave Italy : but by * studying de- 
lay he gave the enemy the greatest advantages 
that can be given in war, time and opportu- 
nity, amusing himself with writing letters of 
reproach to those whom he might have driven 
away by force, till he had agreed on the terras 
on which he was to betray his trust. In the 
mean time Primus received a fresh reinforce- 
ment. Aponius Saturninus governor of Mse-r 
sia, brought him a legion commanded by the 
tribune Vipstanus Messala, an officer f of dis- 
tinguished birth and great personal merit, 
who following the example of the old Romans^ 

joined 

* Ceeeina per varias rooras:, prima hostibus prodidit tern** 
pora belli, dum quos armis pel]«re promptum' erat^ epis^ 
tbHs increpat^ donee per nuntiog pacta perfidiae firmaret^ 
Tbc. 

f Claris mi^oribus, egregius ipse, & qui solus ad id bel<« 
}um artes bonas attuliss^ JIsp. 
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joined a knowledge of the liberal arts to theA.R.829. 
profession of arms, and was ttie only officer in^- ^vf^' 
this war whose views w^re honest and upright. caiMi* 

Notwithstapding this reinforcement, Primus ^^^--J*?* 
was still .greatly inferior to Caecina. But the^^*^ * 
latter, instead of taking advantage of the enemy's 
weakness to give them battle, wrote them a 
letter, in which he taxed them with being rash 
and inconsiderate, in attemptipg to Revive a 
party already conquered* He boasted of the 
formidable strength of the German army, speak- 
ing modestly and but little of Vitellius, and 
inaking use of no one disrespectful expression 
towards Vespasian. In short, his letter con- 
tained nothing that could neither corrupt or 
intimidate the enemy. 

The chiefs of the adverse party answered in 
a very different style. They took no notice 
of the article relating to the defeat of their 
legions when they foqght for Otho : but ex- 
pressed a noble confidence in the justice of their 
cause, and a full assurance of success : they 
spoke of Vespasian in pompous terms, called 
Vitellius an enemy, and concluded with trying 
the fidelity of the oflSc^rs, to whom they pro- 
mised the same ranks they enjoyed under Vi^ 
telliiis, and pretty plainly invited Caecina to 
join them. Caecina's letter and their answer 
were read to a general assembly of the legions, 
and proved an additional encouragement to the 
troops, whose hearts were elated when they 
compared Caecina's low and humble style with 
the haughty confident language of th^r own 
leaders. They no longer doubted being vicv 
torious. Two other legions joining them soon 
gfter, they thought they might venture to shew ' 

their 
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A.R. 820. tb^ir strength, and accordin;gly marching out. 
A, C. -69. pf Verona, fornfed their camp under the walls 

of that citji 
"The two The pre-eminence in this army belonged of 
wbTgave ^^S^^ ^^ Ampius Flaviauus, and Appnius Sar- 
umbrage turniuus, both of them being of consular rank.: 
^iw m. ^° ^^^^ though Antonius Primus had the real 
inus,re. cpmmapd, yet he had pot the honour of it, and 
Sr^sedi^ ipight be cramped in the exertion of bis power 
tiona. by an indispensable deference, at least in ap- 
pearance, for those who by their titles and 
dignities were superior to him. . Two seditions, 
w^hich closely followed each ^ other, delivered 
him from both those objects of his Jealousy : 
apd if he who reaps the fruit of a ctime may be 
thought the author of it, it would be difficult 
not to believe Primus the secret promoter and 
instigatpr of the insurrection, thopgh he pmitte^ 
nothing to prevent its going to extremes. 

Flavianus was attacked first. On a false 
alarm, which made a few distant squadrons of 
their allies horse be taken for a body of enejuies, 
one of the Pannonian legions ran to arms, acr 
cused Flavianus of treason, and demanded his 
death. There was no manner of proof nor 
indication of treachery, but the seditious cried 
out, it was not fit to let live a man related to 
Vitellius; a traitor to Otho, and unjust to the 
soldiers, at whose expcnce be enriched himself. 
No prayers or entreaties could avail. In vain 
did Flavianus, prostrate on the earth, hold 
out his suppliant hands towards them, rend 
his garments, and shed tears of anguish. The 
soldiers, bent on his destruction, took even 
those marks of fear, for proof pf big remorse 
of conscience. 

Appnius 
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Aponiu^Saturninus ran to his colleague's as- A.R.820, 
sistance ; but a ineDacing murmur and turbu- A. C. 69^ 
lent clamour stopt his mouth the moment he 
attempted to speak. Primus was the only one 
the soldiers were disposed to hear. Finding 
their rage run high, and that they were just 
ready to proceed from words to deeds, having 
their hands already on their swords, he ordered 
Flavianus to be seized and put in irons. The 
seditious, seeing through the artifice, and dis- 
persing the guards that surrounded the tribunal, 
prepared to satisfy their revenge themselves. 
Primus did not desire Flavian us's death, for 
that would have rendered his own ambition 
too odious. He ran towards the furious sol- 
diers, and presenting his neck, and drawing his 
sword, protested he w^oulfl die either by their 
hands or his own : and wherever he saw any 
one he knew, who had distinguished himself 
by his bravery, and merited military rewards, 
he called him by his name, and begged ho 
would join him. Then turning towards the 
eagles, and the images of the gods supposed 
to preside over war, he beseeched them to 
send such fury and fatal discord to their ene- 
mies, but to avert it from them. The rage of 
the troops began at last to subside, and night 
coming on, each retired to his. tent. Flavianus 
set out that very night to go to Vespasian, 
froni whom he received letters on the road 
bidding him be easy, and assuring him that his 
innocence could admit of no suspicion. 

The contagious spirit of sedition, without 
doubt privately encouraged by Primus, spread 
from the Pannonian to the Maesian army, which 
ro^e agaiijst its general Aponius, on account 

of 
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A.R*82o.ofsofne pretended letters from bim to ViteU 
A4C, 69*Iius handed about the camp. This seditioa 
was more furious than the former, becaus^s it 
did not break out in the evening, a time, when 
soldiers are pretty well spent with the fatigues 
of the day, but at noon. The two armies 
seemed to rival each other in petulance and 
frenzy. The Maesians demanded the assistance 
of the Fannonian legions, in return for the 
service they had been of to them against Fla^ 
vianus ; and the latter, thinking their comrades 
sedition justified theirs, were glad of an op- 
portunity to commit the same fault over again. 
Aponius was at a country-house near the camp : 
thither the seditious ran, and if he escaped the 
death they intended bim, it was more owing 
to the obscurity of the place where he hid him- 
self, than to the efforts of the commanders of 
the legions, wi(h Primus at their head. He 
concealed himself in the stove o£ an old bath ; 
and when the danger was over, got to Padua 
without noisci or any of his lictors to attend 
him. 

Fiavianus and Aponius being thus forced to 
retire^ Antonius remained sole commander of 
the two armies, none of his colleagues daring 
to rival him, because the troops hadconfidence 
in none but him. 

The ferment was not less violent in Vitelr 
lius's party, and the consequences of it were 
still more fatal, because it proceeded from the 
treachery of the chief officers, and not from 
VitelUus, the caprice of the soldiers. Lucilius Bassus, 
dve^o*^ had long been tampering with, and endeavour- 
Yespasian.ing to corrupt the fidelity of the Ravenna fleet, 
Tu'i^*'*' of which he had the command : and what 
J helpec^ 
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helped him to succeed the more easily in that A.R. 820. 
design wa§, that numbers of his men had been^- ^* ^^* 
r^iised in Dalmatia and Fannonia, both which 
provin^i^s were in Vespasian's interest. When 
he judged matters ripe, he chose the depth of 
night tor the execution of his treason ; and 
after ordering all that were in the plot, to 
meet in the great square within the camp, he, 
like a cowardly traitor, shut himself up in his 
house, waiting the event : the captains of th© 
ships broke to pieces Vitellius*s images, with*, 
out much resistance ; and the small number of 
tho3e who attempted to revenge their emperor 
being immediately killed, the rest readily de- 
clared for Vespasian. Lucilius then appeared^ 
and the enterprize having succeeded, ventured 
to own himself the author of it. 

He had no great room tq rejoice in what he 
had done, for he lost the command of the fleet, 
every matt insisting on having Cornelius Fus- 
cus for admiral* Fuscus repaired thither with 
all haste, and setting a guard over Bassus, with 
orders however to treat him honourably, he 
sent him by sea to Adria*, where the com* <^/rii« 
manding officer used him with much n^ore^^^^ 
rigour and put him in irons ; till a freeman of 
Vespp-sian's, called Hormus, who w^as likewise 
a general officer, came there and set him at 
liberty. 

Csecina waited only for Bassus^s defection tocsecina*^ 
declare himself. Having taken the precaution ^^?^^ 
to remove under various pretences those whom puts him 
he most distrusted, he assembled the chief cen-^^"^*>^ 
turions and some soldiers, and haranguing 
them, exalted Vespasian's eminent merit, and 
the superiority of his forces. He observed, 

that 
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A.R. 820. that on the contrar j, the revolt of the Ravenna 
A. C.^Gg.fleet, deprived Vetellius's party of the abso- 
lately necessary means of being supplied with 
provisions of any kind ; that Spain and Gaul 
were estranged, and every thing ready in Rome 
for a change of government : in short he omit- 
ted nothing that could give a bad idea of Vi- 
tellius and his situation. Those who were in 
the secret applauded the speech, and immedi* 
ately swore allegiance to Vespasian : the rest, 
surprized at so unexpected a novelty, followed 
their example. 

An account of what was doing being brought 
to the camp, the soldiers ran in crowds to the 
head quarters, where they saw Vespasian's name 
set up, and Vitellius's images thrown down. 
Suprize and grief made them motionless at 
first; but all, animated w4th the same spirit, 
soon broke out, " What ! said they, has the 
Germanic army so degenerated, that w^e, 
without fighting, without even drawing our 
swords, should deliver up our ''arais, and 
" hold out our hands to chains I What are 
** the legions opposed against us, but those 
*' we have already conquered ? And even they 
" are now destitute of what was their main 
strength and support in Otho's army, the 
first and fourteenth legions, which however 
we likewise put to flight, and cut to pieces. 
Shall then the fruit of our victory be, to be 
sold with our arms like a troop of slaves, to 
a Primus, a man void of honour, and stig- 
" matized with banishment? Shall vile * ma- 
*' rines dictate laws to eight legions ? So Cae- 

cina 

* The Romans thought the sea service inferior to the 
land. 
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'^* cina and Bassus have ordained j base ungrate- A. R. 820, 
*' ful traitors, whoafter plundering their prince, A. C. 69. 
"and stripping him ot bis palaces, gardens, 
" and riches, would now rob him of his sol- 
" diers too. No ! Were we to submit to so 
" shameful a bargain ; were we, unhurt by any 
*' check, and not having lost one drop of 
*' blood, cowardly enough to bend to the yoke, 
** those we should acknowledge for masters 
" could not but hold us in the utmost con- 
" tempt. What answer should we be able to ^. 
" make, if asked what was become of our 
" former glory, onr past success, and the con- 
" stancy with which we have so often borne 
" the frowns of fortune." 

Such were the speeches indignation put in 
-the mouths of one and all. At last the fifth 
legion, setting the others an exaniple, exalted 
Vitellius's images again, put Caecina in irons, 
^nd chose Fabius FabuUus, commander of the 
fifth legion, and Cassius Longus, prefect of the 
camp, to head them. So great was their rage 
and fury, that the unfortunate marines, who 
had no concern in the defection of the fleet, 
hapj)ening to fall into their hands, were mas- 
sacred without pity. They left their camp, 
broke dowUvthe bridge they had thrown over 
the Tartaro, marched back to Ostiglia, and 
took the road to Cremona, in order to join the 
two legions Caecina had sent thither with part 
of the horse. 

Antonius Primus resolved to prevent theirPrimi» 
junction, and attack the enemies whilst their^yj^gj. 
forces were separated, and their minds sour-iius's two 
ed by a spirit of discord, before their new ge-c^oM! 
nerals could acquire much authority, or the Toc, m$t; 

soldiers '"-^^^ 
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A.|l.seo. soldiers be accustomed to obey tbem. Other 
A» e, 60« fliotives too induced him to make haste. He 
knew that Fabius Valens, a man incapable of 
infidelity^ and by no means ignorant in the 
art of war, was already set out from Home, 
and would certainly proceed with all possible 
diligence, so soon as be should hear of Caecina's 
treason* He likewise feared Vitellius might 
receive succours from Germanpr by the way of 
Rhastia : that the Gauls, Spam, and Britain^ 
might send him more ; and that, when col- 
lected, they would together compose a formi* 
dable army, which it mi^t be very diffi- 
Gul to resist. He therefore justly concluded 
that victory depended on dispatch ; and ac- 
cordingly set out from Verona with his whole 
army, in order to attack the legions in Cre^* 
inona, and in two days arrived at Bedriac. 

The next day he fortijGied this post; and^ 
whilst the legions were forming the camp, gave 
orders to the auxiliary cohorts, to make a ge- 
neral forage on the Cremonian territories, with 
a view, * says Tacitus, to accustom his soldiers 
to plunder the citizens, and give them a relish 
for ill-got booty. Himself advanced eight 
miles beyond Bedriac with four thousand horse 
to cover his foragers, and sent out scouts to 
bring him intelligence of the enemy's motions. 
They Towards the fifth hour of the day, that is 

marehout to say, an hour before noon, a horseman ar- 
BattiViu ^'i^^d f^Jl speed, with news that the enemy 
^^^^ was drawing near, preceded by a detachment 
ejd. ^ 'of cavalry; and that the noise, and murmur 
of a great multitude was heard at a distance. 

Whilst 

* Ut specie parandarum copiarum eivili pned» miles 
imbueretur. Tad 
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Whilst Primus was consulting, what he had best A.R. MO. 
to do, Arrius Varus, eager tosigdalixe himself,^ '^ ^* 
flew like lightening with a few others, brave 
and determined as himself, and Attacked Vi- 
tellius's troops with such impetuosity, that he 
itnmediately put them to flight* But fortune 
soon changed, and the fugitives receiving a 
reinforcement, rallied, returned to the charge^ 
iand by the superiority of their liumbiers, forced 
Varus and his troop to fly in their turn. 

Primus foresaw what Would happen. He 
(exhorted his men to behave well ; opened his 
sqiiadron^ td receive Varus and his horse id 
the centre ; sent orders to the legions to arm, 
and niiadb a Signal tb the foragers to leave off 
plundering^ and come to the battle. Varus 
and his troop arrived in inexpressible disorder, 
spreading round theni the terror they were 
struck \^ith: their ranks were broke^ every 
one was dismayed, and Prinius in danger o£ 
being totally defeated. 

All that could be done bjr the ablest of ge- 
nerals, and best of soldiers, was performed by 
him in this dangerous crisis. He encouraged 
th^ fearful, comforted the dubious, was every 
where, and in the hottest parts of the battle : 
such was his ardour, that he killied \<rith his 
owii haiid an ehsign Who was flying, and snatch-^ 
ing up his stanHard, tiu*tled it against thb ene- 
my. Aboiit an hundred horse, ashamed to 
abandon , so brave a cbmmaiidei*, stuck close 
to him, arid were favoured by the situation of 
the ground. They were in a narrow road; 
where the riiins of a bridge, formerly built 
over a stream that crossed the plain, their un- 
ciertainty, of the depth of the several current* 

Vol. V. S formed 
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A. R.ISO. formed by those ruins, and the steepness o( 
A. C. op.^jjg banks, were so many obstacles to flights 
The happy necessity they were under of stand- 
ing their ground saved the arniy. Primus 
with this handful of men, received in good or- 
der the conquerors so hot in their pursuit that 
not a man of them kept his rank, but all was 
in confusion ; and finding such a resistance as 
they were far from expecting, began in their 
turns to be troubled and disconcerted. Primus 
perceiving it, charged them with all his might, 
and in a moment the scene was a second time 
changed, and fortune declared decisively for 
Primus; The victorious shouts of his men 
brbught back the fugitives, who rejoined their 
comrides, and after escaping the danger, re- 
turned to share the success with them. Thus 
were the horse, that preceded the legions who 
left Cremona, entirely defeated; 

Those legions, animated by thie first advan-> 
tage their horse had gained, were advanced 
about four thousand paces from the city. They 
might, had they been well commanded, either 
have made fortune turn once more, or at least 
put a stop to Primuses victory. But they had 
no general by whose orders to direct their mo^ 
tions. They did not open their ranks to re^ 
ceivc their horse pursued by the victor, nor 
march up to the enemy, nor take advantage 
of their superiority over Primus's men, fa- 
tigued by a hard battle. Fluctuating and not 
knowing what to do, they waited for them^ 
and were vigorously attacked. At the same 
time the tribune Messala, brought up the Mae- 
sian auxiliaries, who, by observing a strict 
discipline, were grown as good soldiers as the 

. legions 
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legions themselves. The victorious borseiA.R.820i 
backed by that infantry, broke the two le-^'C^*69< 
gions^ who made the less resistance, as Cremo- 
na was near, to which place they could again 
return and take shelter there. They did so, 
and Primus did not think proper to pursue 
them; well satisfied with having ended so 
happily a battle $o ill begun, and in which his 
whole troop, meii and horses^ wer« wounded 
And quite spent. 

Towards evening all f^rimus^s forces got to-Th^iS0h< 
gether again^ The legions he had sent f^rjl^®^^. 
were arrived at fiedriac^ and his foragers had tack Cre- 
had time to return* This multitude of sol-gl^J^^^^ 
diers, full of Confidence^ and having under pUmdeif^ 
their eyes the traces of recent victory, con* 
eluded the war over^ and wanted to be led On 
to Gremona to 'complete that victory, by the 
submission, either voluntary or forced, of the 
conquered; That was the specious pretence 
under which they concealed their real motive, 
which they dared not to own, desire of plun* 
der. But they said among themselves, *' That 
a town, situated in a plain, might easily bo 
" carried by storm : that if they got into it 
that night, they would be at? full liberty to 
plunder ; whereas* if they stayed till the 
utxt day^ offers would be niade to surren- 
der and capitulate : and that the only re- 
ward of their fatigue and wounds would 
then be, the empty honour of clemency ; 
" whilst their officers would have all the solid 
*' profits of the Cremonian spoils. That * the 
*^ plunder of a town taken by storm belonged 

. " of 

* Expu^atae urbis prs^M ad mllitem^ deditae ad <t€i« 
tes pertinere. Tac. 
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A.R.82a" of right to the soldiers ; and that of such a^ 
A. C. 69.** capitulated, to the oflScers." The tribunes 
and centurions remonstrated all they could 
against their rash design; but the soldiers 
would not listen to them, and made a din and 
clattering with their arms, to prevent their be- 
ing heard ; in short, they were ready to take 
. orders from themselves, if none else would 
give tbenfi such as they liked. 

Primus was the only one that could obtaia 
audience ; and even lie was forced to wave his 
authority, and proceed by way of insinuation* 
He approved and commended their readiness 
to fight ; but desired them to consider, it was 
the business of their generals to lead them on ta 
battle ; and that if a soldier's * glory consisted 
in his eagerness to brave danger, a prudent 
slowness was not less requisite in their chief. 
He then represented to them, how rash it would 
be to attack in the night a town, to which they 
did not know the ways of access, by which the 
hazard of snares, favoured by the dark, would 
be joined to the other perils of a difficult en- 
terprize. He asked them, addressing himself 
to some in particular, whether they had got 
hatchets and other instrjjments necessary for a 
sap ; and on their answering they had not, 
" What ! (added he) do you then think to 
** break down walls with your swords and 
** spesCrs ? Let us wait the return of day. 
** The night shall be employed in bringing all 

^ things 

* Oivisa inter exercitum ducesque munia. Militibas 
cupidkiem pugnandi convenire : duces providendo^ con- 
sultando, contatioue seepius^ quam temeritate^ prodeste* 
Ta€, 
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** things necessary from the camp, anci to-mor- A.R.820. 
*• row Cremona is ours/' ^' ^' ^9- 

Accordingly Primus ordered a detachment They «» 
of horse to go with the fol|owers of the army bj*^^ 
to Bedriac, and bring from thence every thing "val of the 
necessary for the attack of the place. But so^i^h^o^' 
great was the obstinacy of the soldiers, and socinahad 
little did they know how to obey, that they J^SSd to 
would have proceeded to a sedition, had they debauch* 
not that moment received news that stopt them. 
Some horse advancing near the walls of Cre- 
mona, made prisoners of some of the inhabi? 
tants whom they met with, and learnt from 
them that the six legions, and all the troops 
posted near the Tarato, being informed of thei|: 
comrades defeat, were expected instantlj, and 
had that very day marched thirty thousand * 1^^ 
paces, with a firm resolution to fight and re- 
trieve the honour of their party. This danger 
got the better of the soldiers obstinacy, and 
disposed them to listen to their commander's 
advice, in consequence of which they drew up 
foe battle* 

Primus had five legions. He placed theBatUeby 
third, of which we have often made mention wlSch they 
before, precisely on the causeway of the Postu- are dcfeat- 
mian way. The four others were posted on \ 
the right and left, two on each side. Siich at 
least was the order in which the eagles and 
standards were ranged : for as to the soldiers of 
the legions, all confounded together pel-jftiel 
in the dark, they took their posts wherever 
chance directed them. The praetorians, whom 
Vespasian had called back to their standards, 
were near the third legion ; the auxiliary co- 
horts next the wings: the horse covered the 
fianks and rear of the army ; and the kings. 

Side 
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A,R*82p.Sido and Italicus, Tirith the flower of their 

A- ^- *^^-Suevi, formed the first line. 

Vitellius's legions ought to have gone into 
Cremona to rest atid refresh theniselYes% and 
the next da^ have iittacked their adversaries; 
who, perished with hunger and oold, would 
pot havQ been able tb resist them : but they, 
bad no ^an of Sense or prudence to direct 
them, and, about the third hour of the night, 
began to skirmish with their adversaries, who 
waited theit coming, and who, being old 
troops, and used to war, placed themselves of 
their own accord in as good order as the dark- 
ness of a' winter night would permit, for this 
happened towards the end of October. Th^ 
soldiers of the legions, but lately defeated;, 
joined those that arrived from Cfetiglia^ and 
. Ranked under their standards* ^ > - = ,> 
' The two armies fought in the dark, with 
success a^ various as the confusion was horridj,. 
Courage, strength, and skill, were useless where 
they coOld not see each other. Both sides were 
armed alike : the word, by being so often given 
and returned, was as well known by foes as 
friends : th^ir very standards were mixed, ac* 
cording as a, party op either side got the bet^ 
ter, and forccjd them one way or the other. 

One of the legions on the left of Primuses 
arihy suffered greatly, losing six of its best 
captains^ apd some standards. The eagle was 
however saved by the extraordinary valour of 
^tilius Verus^ first captain of that legion, who 
lost his life in defence of it. Primus made the 
praetorians advance to back the troops who 
began to give way there ; and they at first re- 
pulsed the ^ne;my» hut were afterwards driven 

back 
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lAack themselves, not being able fo resist tbe A. R.8£Q. 
showe^*s pf darts Vitellius's troops poured upon^ 9' ^.?; 
them from their e^gipes placed on the causeway, 
where being welj served, and Having nothing 
about them to eml^arrass their operations, they 
de^lt sure destrijction round. 

One engine ip particular greatly apppye4 
Primus's arijiyi s^ireeping away whole ranki^ 
y^^ith the eqormou$ masses of stone, it lanced 
upon them with prodigious force. The slaugh- 
ter woi^ld have beep df^^dful, if thei admirable 
yalour of tvf o soldiers bad not stopt it^ Cover- 
ing themselves w^tk their shields, they made 
^eir ifvay up to the dri&adful machine without 
being perceived, ^nd cutting the ropes by 
wbi^h it was worked, rendered it useless. They 
were killed instantly, and their names perished 
with, th^m : but the remembrance of so bravcj 
a deed survived, and well deserved Qo( tq bc^ 
buried in oblivion. 

The night was already far spe^t, apd the 
fate of the battle still unp^rtain, when the^ 
moon rose, and j&nabled the combatants tq 
distinguisl^ objects, but with a very important 
jdifTerepoc^ to the two arnjies. Prinaus's troops 
bad their back turped toy^ards it, and cwMise- 
quenjly thgir shadows being thrown forward, 
deceived their enemies, vyhq took those shadows 
for bodies, and aimed their darts at them ac«* 
cordingly. On the contrary, the light shining 
in the. faces of Vitellius's soldiers, they were 
easily distinguished, and could not guard a- 
gainst blows proceeding froni the dark. 

Primus redoubled his activity the moment 
he was able to see and be seen. He went 
•Jhrough eyery rank, varying \ns exhortatipns 

' and 
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A3-B20.and motives of encouragement, according to 
AC. 69. the differient situation of those to whom he 
spoke, rouzing up the courage of some by- 
reproach^, and praising and commending 
others, but presenting th6 most flattering 
hopes to all. > If he addressed himself to the 
Pannonian legions who were Conquered fight- 
ing for Otho, he asked them why they had 
taken up arms again; 'He told them, the pkins 
on "which they were then fighting, were the 
Very samjB where they had been seen to fly, and 
that they could not wish for a fairer opportu- 
nity to efface their shSime arid retrieve their ho- 
nour. Then stepping to the Maesian legions^ 
he represented to them, that it wa$ they who 
had given the signal for war in favour of Ves- 
pasian, and that it was in vain for them 'to 
bid defiance to Vitellius's party in words only, 
if, when they cante to action, they were unable 
to cope with them* He heaped praises on the 
third legion, which, for a century past, bad 
always behaved with distinguished bravery, &nd 
reminded those troops of their exploits, tinder 
Anthony, against the Parthians ; under ' Cor- 
bulo, against the Armenians ; and, but lately, 
• SeBSook ^g^inst the Sarmatians *. The praetorians gave 
pjz. room for reproaches, nor did he spare themV 
^ ' ^ Soldiers (said he to them) unworthy that 
n&me, if you do not gain the victory now; 
what hopeis ' ba^e you, left ? Broken, and 
again restored,* to what other emperor m\\ 
you have recourse,' if you are beaten now? 
Into what other Camp can you think to be 
^ I'eceiVed? Your staijdards and arms are in 
*• the enemy's hands: either • win them back, 
^^ or expect inevitable death. I say nothing 

■'I .- , ..... ... . . .: , : ** to 
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** to you of your infamy, for tMt can make A.R.82<i, 
** no impression on you ; you have no feeling A' C. §q» 
** left.*' Loud shouts and cries were heard 
on all sides, and the sun rising just then, 
the soldiers of the third legion saluted it, as ' 
was customary in Syria, where they had always 
served till of late years. 

A report, the author of which was unknown, 
or which perhaps was purposely spread by 
Primus, contributed not a little to the victory. 
On a sudden it was given out through every 
rank, that Mucian was arrived. Encouraged 
by the thoughts of so strong a reinforcement, 
Primus's troops advanced upon the enemy, 
whose ranks began to be thin, because that 
army having no commander in chief, every man 
in it consulted his own bravery or cowardice, 
and accordingly chose the front or rear of the 
battle. Primus, perceiving them give way, 
J)ressed still more closely, till at last he broke 
and put them in such confusion, that they 
could not rally again, on account of the car- 
riages and machines of war, with which they 
were incumbered. The conquerors had no- 
thing more to do but to pursue and kill, 

A very tragical event happened in that a fattier 
slaughter': a son killed his father. The foU|?>^^''y 
towing are the cucumstances ot that shockmg 
deed. Julius Mansuetus, a native of Spain, 
entered into the service of the German legions, 
leaving a young son at home. That son, 
growing up, was enlisted into a legion raised 
by Galba in Spain : and that legion espousing 
Vespasian's cause, the father and son were en- 
gaged in different parties. The son meeting 
^im in the battle I am speaking of, and not 
' ' knowing 
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A*R- 8:20. knowing him, felled bim with his sword, anrf 
A. C, 69. whilst he was stripping him, was known t)y, and 
knew his o\yn father. He cried, lamented, 
and exnb^aeed bis dying parent, and with ^ 
mournful voice beseeched him to forgive an un*- 
designed parricide : *' Impute it * (said he) t0 
*' the guilt of civil war, and not to me. W hai 
•' I do is but a small part of what is perform- 
ed by multitudes. What is a single soldier 
to a whole army ?" Those who were ncajr 
observed what passed : they told it to others, 
who rejported it again, and the tvh.ole army 
was soon informed of it. Each f strove who 
should express the greatest grief, indignatioli 
and horror against so- cruel a war : though even 
whilst they were talking in that manner, it did 
not prevent their stripping their own relations 
and friends, killed in the same battle. They 
complained of the impious crime committed 
by one, but at the same time all imitated it. 
The camp Priipws'sL troops, encoy raged by tljeii* sucr 
thktsur-, cesis, Were indefatigable, Afteif fitting all 
c^(MM ^*y ^^^ ^^^ nig^^t, they thought nothing done 
t^. whilst any thing remained still to do, and 
wanted to attack Cremona, where the fugitive* 
had taken shelteT. That ^as bo easy enterprize. 
In the war agaipst Otbo, the German legions 
had formed a camp round the town, and that 
camp was defended by a ditch and parapet, to 
i^hicb fortifications other works had been lately 

added. 

* Publicum id f^cinus c & pnum militem quoram d- 
yilium armorum partem ? Tac. 

t Hinc per omnem aciem miraculum, & questus^ & 
ssevissime belli exsecratio. Neo eo segnius propinquoe, 
ailmes, fratres trucidatos spoliant Factnni etM sceltkf 
Jpquuntpr^ faciuntque. Tac, 
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»dded. The chiefs of the victorious aruiyA.]K.8so. 
hesitated greatly, fearing it would be too rash^ ^' ^^* 
in them to attempt to force the lines, and after 
that a place surrounded by strong walls, with 
their fatigued and hp,rrp.sse4 troops. To take 
any other step, had its inconv^nieiieies too, 
If they returned to Bedriac, it was a long and 
painful march, and their victory became use- 
less. To encamp withip sight of the enemy, 
was e^^posing themselves to brisfk sallies, by 
which ^ they might be incommoded, and per- 
haps afford th^ conquered ^n opportunity of 
taking revenge. The ardour of the soldiers 
decided the question. They * feared dangey 
inuch less than the least ^thy. They suspect- 
ed all prudential measures ; the rashes t schemes 
were those that pleased them most : wounds, 
blood, and slaughter, were held at naught, when 
campared with the plunder they greedily ex- 
pected to make. Primus yielded to their de-s 
sires, and led them on, to attack the camp. 

The engagement began with shooting their 
arrows and darting tbeii: lances at each other. 
But the assailants had greatly the disadvantage 
in that kind of fight, because their adversaries 
shot down from their ramparts with greater 
force than they could upwards. Primus gave 
each man his post,- and formed three attacks, 
in order to excite emulation among the legions, 
and by that to add to their courage. There 
was a necessity of waiting, till they could pro- 
cure proper implements from the country round , 

about 

* Miles periculi, quam naorae patientior. Quippe in- 
grata quse tuta, & ex temeritate spes ; omnisque caedes^ 
^ vulnera, & sanguis^ aviditate preedse pensabantur. TVia 
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A.R. 820. about, such as pick-axes, hatchets and shovels, 
^•^* ^^* with which some brought scaling-ladders too* 
When all was ready, Primus's men clapping 
their bucklers over their heads to form the 
tortoise, marched up to the gates of the cam^i 
and foot of the ramparts. Each side fought 
with great intelligence, for both had learned the 
same discipline. Vitellius's soldiers threw en- 
ormous stones upon the tortoise, and thrust 
their lances and long poles between the open- 
ing of the shields, till they so far broke theiv 
connections, that the assailants were uncovered, 
when showers of arrows and stones w^ere poured 
down upon them. 

Repulsed with loss of many of their men, 
their courage began to fail. Their chiefs per- 
ceiving it, shewed them Cremona, and pro- 
mised the plunder should be theirs. Tacitus 
does not know to whom to impute that base 
expedient, which caused thie ruin and desolation 
of one of the finest cities of Italy. Some laid 
it to the freeman Hormus's charge ; but, ac- 
«?ording to others. Primus was the author of 
it. Which ever of the two it was * (says 
Tacitus,) their shame and guilt in that was of 
a piece with the rest of their conduct. 

The soldiers,^^ animated with hopes of a rich 
booty, no longer knew difficulty or danger. 
Spite f of their wounds and the streams of 

blood 

* Neque Antonius^ neque Hormas^ a fama stut, qnam- 
vis pessimo flagitio, degeneravere. Tac, 

f Non jam sanguis, neque vulnera morabantur, quia 
subruerent vallum^ quaterentque portas, innixique hume- 
ris, 8i super iteratam testudinem scandentes prehensarent 
hostium tela brachiaque. Integri cum sauciis, semineces 
cum exspirantibus volvuntur> varia pereuntium forma, k 
omni imagine mortium. Tac. 
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blood that ran, they sapped the foot of theA.R.8fiOi 
rampart, and beat the gates with great fury.^'^*^^ 
The boldest getting upon their comrades shoul* 
dere, or on the tortoise, which they had form- 
ed again, and being by that means on a level 
with their enemies, seized and wrenched their 
arms from them. Wounded and unwounded^ 
live and dead, fell back together, and tumbled 
into the ditch. This dreadful assault afforded 
instances of every kind of death. 

The third and seventh legioris were, engagied 
in the same attack, and disputed with each 
other the honour of beginning the victory, 
and making the first breach in the camp. 
Primus had posted himself in the same place, 
and backed them at the head of a select troop. 
Their obstinate fury at length ^got the better, 
and Vitellius's men, finding all resistance vain, 
and that their arrows only glanced over the 
tortoise^ threw down the vast machine, with 
which they lanced showers of darts upon the 
assailants : so great a weigh crushed all it fqU 
on, but, at the isame time broke down the bat- 
tlements and head of the rampart. A breach 
was likewise made in a tower hard by ; and 
whilst the soldiers of the seventh legion were 
striving to enter it, those of the third broke 
open the gate with their swords and hatchets. 
C. Volusius, a soldier belonging to that last 
legion, was the first who entered, and getting 
upon the rampart, cried, the camp was taken. 
All fled in hurry and confusion : the conquerors 
broke in on every side, and in a moment the 
space between the camp and town was covered 
with blood and heaps of slain. 

Another 
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A.R. 820. Another work still remained to do : Cremodil 
A. C. 69. h^id out ; and the victors, after all they had 
suffered, still saw before them high walls,. stone 
toweis, gates secured with plates of iron, and 
soldiers on the walls, presenting the points of 
their arms. The inhabitants wei*e numerous^ 
and firmly attached to Vitellius. A great fair, 
held just at that time^ had brought thither 
a vast concourse of people from every part of 
Italy, which proved no small additional strength 
toithe besieged^ and a strong incentive to the 
greediness of the besiegers, who considered how 
much more valuable their plunder must be oa 
that account. 
1% con. Primus ordered the best houses in the suburbs 
^enm ^q |,^ §g^ qjj g^g^ ^q intimidate the Cremonians 

^^ the by the loss of their possessions. In the build* 
town. It ings next the walls, some of which over-looked 
«-°^-thern. he placed his brarest men, who. with 
Stones, tiles, pieces of timber they broke up, 
and burning torches^ cleared the wall, and 
suffered none to appear <ni it< The legions 
' had already began to form themselves in tor- 
toises, and showers of stones and arrows flew 
about, when at length the obstinacy of Vitel- 
lius's party gave way to reflection and fear : 
those especially \^ho bad any considerable rank 
in the army, thought it imprudent in them to 
struggle against fortune, for fear that if Cre- 
mona was taken by storm, they would have no 
hopes of pardon left, and all th^ wrath of the 
conqueror might fall, not otily on a poor 
wretched multitude, but on the centurions and 
tribunes too, whose spoils would be of more 
value. The common soldier, not thinking 
or minding what might happen, but brutish^ 
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ly indifferent, had no idea of surrendering *. A.C.820* 
Wandering about the strcifetSi or concealing '^^ ^* ^^* 
themselves in the houses; they did not once ~ 
think of peace, though they had given over 
fighting, , 

« The chief officers came to a resolution.. 
Th^ took down Vitellius's name and images^ 
and delivered Csecina from his prison, begging 
him to intercede for them« Csecinaf, puffed 
up with pride and aiftger, refused their request : 
they entreated earnestly, shed tears to move 
him, and so many brave men were unhappily 
reduced to the necessity of imploring the pro- 
tection of a traitor. At last they submitted; 
and threw open their gatesi 

Primus immediately ceased all hostilities, andlfae coii. 
the conquered legions evacuated the place, ^?^^ ^®:^ 
The eagles % and standards marched first : then cuate th^ 
followed a long train of disarmed soldiers, over* P***^ 
whelmed with grief, and fixing their eyes on 
the ground;^ The conqiierors were drai^n up 
on each side, and at first insulted and menaced 
them. But when they saw them so humbled 

and 

* Grregarius mil^s^ futuri soco^i & ignobilitate tutior, 
j^restabat. Vagi per vias^ in domibus abditi^ pacem n« 
tarn quidem orabant, quum bellum posuissent. Tac. i 

t Aspemantem tumentemque lacrjmis fatigant^ ex« 
triBmum malorui&, tdt fdn&skni viri^ proditoris t)pem 
invocaiites. Ttfc. 

j: Signa aquilasqne extulerei mcestum ineniiium ag. 
^em, dejectis in terram oculls^ sequebatur. Circum- 
tteterunt victores, & primo ingerebant proBa intentabant 
icttts. Mdx lit pneberi bta icbntumeliis^ & i^osita omni fe-* 
rocia cuncta victi patiebantu^^ subita recordatio, ilio6 esse 
^ui nuper Bedriad victorias temperassent. Sed ubi Cse- 
cina, praetexta Lictoribttsque insignis, dimota tturba^ con-* 
iyjl incesait, e:dti*^(& vittdr^: 8U{S^l^biam, iisevitiainque^ 
Adeo mvisa scelera ittnt; etiam perfidiam^ otjectabanl 
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A»R.820.and abashed, and ready to bear any thing; they 
A. C. 69. then remembered they were the very same war- 
riors, who, but a few months before, had be- 
haved with great moderation when victors in 
the field of Bedriac. On the other hand, every 
one was incensed against Caecina^ nor could 
bear to see him march with all the pomp of 
consular dignity, clothed in the robe praeteitaj 
and preceded by his lictors* They upbraided 
him with his pride, his cruelty, and, so odious 
jos.de^* are traitors, with his perfidy too. Primus 
jud,v. 13. screened him from their insults, and sent him 
to Vespasian, who, out of policy received him 
well, but did not employ him. The sequel 
will shew he had sufficient reason to distrust 
him. 
Sack ot So far Primus gained infinite honour. His 
Cicmona. ^ij^gepce, activity, valour, and good conduct, 
began and ended the war : for the victory he 
gained over the German legions, and the tak- 
ing of Cremona, decided the dispute betweeri 
Vitellius and Vespasian* What remained to 
be done was no wavs difficult, and was the na- 
tural, and as it were necessary, consequence of 
this first great exploit* But the sack of Cre- 
mona greatly sullied the victor*s reputation. 
Taei Hisu At the Very instant when the town surrender^ 
in. 3»« ed, the soldiers, who wanted to have the plun- 
dering of it, began to hew down all the inha- 
bitants before them, and could not, without 
great difficulty, be prevented by their officers. 
Primus, having assembled the two armies^ 
commended the valour of the conquerors^ 
and expressed kindness and clemency towards 
the conquered ; but said nothing of Cremonai 
His silence on that head spoke sufficiently to 

troops 
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troops whose eagerness after plunder was en-A.R.820. 
creased by several old grudges, and a , deep* ^* ^* ^^• 
rooted hatred. The Cremonians were thought 
to have been well-wishers to Vitellius^s party 
ever since the time of Otho's war. The choice 
Ceecina had made of their town to give a com- 
bat of gladiators after his victory, confirmed 
that opinion. Whilst the thirteenth legion was 
at work there, preparing matters for that shew^ 
the Cremonians, as most towns people are na-> 
turally inclined to do, had rallied bitterly the 
soldiers of that legion, then one of the con- 
quered, but now victorious. Cremona became 
a second time the seat of war : the inhabitants 
had supplied Vitellius's troops with refresh- 
ments during the fight : the very women had 
interested themselves in the action, so far as to 
be in the field of battle, where some of them 
were killed. So many ofifences incensed the 
soldiers, whilst the riches of the colony, to 
which tjie fair, I have spoken of, was at that 
time a great addition, made them still more 
eager to plunder it. 

Primus might perhaps have found it very 
difficult*to save Cremona, had he been so mind- 
ed. But he did not even attempt it : and a 
kind of pun, that escaped him, was construed 
an intended signal to set fire to the town : for, 
going into the bath to wash and clean himself, 
being covered with blood, be complained the 
water was too cold, " but (added he, in the 

same breath) I shall soon find it warm 

enough." That expression was taken great 
notice of, and drew on him the whole odium 
of burning Cremona ; the more so, as his rank 
and reputation fixed the eyes of all upon him. 

Vol. V. T and 
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A.R.820. and quite eclipsed his colleagues. It is however 
A. C. 69.ceFtain, that the town was on fire at that very- 
time. 

Forty thousand men, completely armed, 
entered it in a hostile manner, together with 
a still greater number of servaiits and followers 
of the army, more petulant, licentious axui 
cruel than the soldiers themselves. Neither 
age nOr dignities were a safeguard able to pro- 
tect any from death, or insults worse than 
death. Even the old men and women were 
dragged about and made their sport. The 
young were quarrelled for by their ravishers, 
who tore them from each other, and both sides^ 
after using them ill, would often fight and kill 
each other. Some, as they were carrying off 
sums of money, or precious offerings out of 
the temples, were met by their greedy comrades, 
who killed them, and seized their prey*- Others, 
scorning to take up with what was^ in sight, 
fixed themselves like harpies on the rich in- 
habitants, whom they suspected to have con- 
cealed their treasures, and by blows and tor- 
ments, endeavoured to extort their i^ecret from 
them. They carried lighted torches in their 
hands, and after plundering houses and tem- 
ples, set fire to them, by way of diversion. 
The * army being composed of various nations, 
some Romans, other allies, and others agaia 
foreigners, all whose manners, laws and customs 
wfere different, what was unlawful for one, was 
lawful to another ; so that nothing escaped 
their fury and licentiousness. During four 

days, 






Utque exercitu varib Unguis^ moribus^ cui cives, 
gccli, exterhi ihte)*essent^ . diversae^ cupidines^ Sc allu4 
^uique fasj nee quid^uam iilicitum. Tac. 
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^aysy Cremona was a prey to those wretches. A.R.S2(Sf 
Every thing was burnt, sacred and profane j A- ^* ^^ 
one only temple, dedicated to the goddess 
Mephitis ^j whi<fh stood out of the town^ 
escaped the flames ; protected » says Tacitus^ 
by its situation, or by the divi/iity that pre- 
sided in it J which df the two we need not be 
at a lost to determine. The conquered were^^ 
thought to -have lost in the sack of the town^ Jot. 4e Hfi 
and the two preceding battles, fifty thousand '^*'*^* ^* ^^ 
Hl6n« Josephus says. Primus lost four thou^ 
sand five hundred officers and sbldiers* 

Thus was the city of Cremona destroyed in 
the two hundred and eighty^seventh year after 
its foUndatipn. It was built by the Romans^ 
in the first year of Hannibal's war, as we hare 
observed in the history of the republic. It^ Vol IV* 
convenient situation, . and the fruitfiilness of ®'g^|* 
the soil, soon induced numbers of people to 
leave their habitations and settle there, by 
which tileahs it became a very flourishing place; 
Its fate was uncommon, Foreign enemies bad nr^. Sgh 
spared it, but it suffered under the civil wars ;.^^ *** 
was vexed by the triumvirs, for its attachment 
to the cause of liberty ; and ruined by Primus, 
fighting for Vespasian. 

It recovered however frotn that misfortune* The city 
Primus, ashamed and confounded, and de*^^^.^^ 
sirous to wipe off the reproaches every one laid "i. 34. 
to his charge, published an ord«r, forbidding 
any Cremonian to be Icept in slavery ; though 
the inhabitants of Italy had been before-hand 
with him in that, by refusing to purchase any 
of them for slaves. Those who had taken them 

? , being 

* This goddess was to purify the air, and preafery^f 
^n from infection. 
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A.R.820. being consequently neither able to keeper sell^ 
A. C. 60. were barbarous enough to kill them. Such 
i^hockiug inhumanity forced the friends and 
relations of those unhappy prisoners to pur- 
chase them privately : by which means the 
Cremonians soon got together again. Love of 
their native place brought them back to their 
desolate city, still dear to them : and, being 
encouraged by Vespasian, not only rebuilt 
their houses, but the richest of them were at 
the expence of building up again their tem- 
ples and public places. 
rnmu8*s Primus could not remain long by the walls 
tot me of a town quite destroyed, and infected with 
vicior^ ' the stench of blood and dead bodies j and there- 
fore removed three thousand paces off. His 
first care was, to call the soldiers of the con- 
quered legion, dispersed by flight and terror, 
back to their standards. As the war was not 
yet ended, and some disturbance might be 
feared from those legions, he did not think it 
prudent to leave them . in Italy, but dispersed 
t}iem in Illyria, a province well-«fFected to 
Vespasian. 

He then dispatched couriers to carry the 
news erf his victory to Spain and BritaiB. Twa 
officers were sent to Gaul and Germany, 
Jblius Cala&nus, and £duan, and Albinus Mon- 
tanus, a native of Treves, who, having fought 
for Vitellius at Cremona, could speak know- 
ingly and feelingly of the bad state of that 
emperor's affairs. At the same time he set a 
strong guard over all the passes of the Alps, 
» that no succours might come from Germany 

to assist the conquered party. 

Primus 
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Primus undoubtedly deserved success by his A.R,820, 
courage, activity, and other great qualifica-:^- ^-69. 
tions : but, at the same time, he was indebted gtupidinT 
for a part of it to Vitellius's stupidity ; for he,<ioience, 
after having sent first Caecijia and then Valens, 
Studied * nothing himself but how to bury the 
alarms of war in pleasure and luxury. He 
had no thoughts of providing ammunitions or 
arsenals, nor of encouraging or exercising the 
troops that remained with him : he did not 
even appear^ but hiding himself in his groves 
and gardens, like a beast fattened in a corner, 
which, provided it has but food, remains mo-* 
tionless und«r its cover, so lived he, void of 
care : the past, the present, and what was to 
conae, gave him no concern if he had but vicr 
tuals and drink. Whilst he was indulging him- 
self in this beastly sluggishness in the parlc 
of Aricia, he learnt the defection of JSassus 
with the Ravenna fleet. This first blow, by 
which Vitellius began to be rouzed from hi^ 
lethargy, was soon followed by a second, the 
news of Caecina'g treason, which could not but 
have alarmed him greatly, if the same messen- 
ger had not likewise brought him intelligence 
that that traitor was arrested and secured. 
There was in this last event, a mixture of good 
and bad, of uneasiness and joy : and Vitellius'g 
views f were so narrow, his soi;il so sluggish, 

that 

* Curls luxum obtendebat. Non parare arma, non a],« 
ioquio excrcitioque militem firmare^ non in ore vulgi 
agere : sed umbraculis h«rtonun aboitus^ ut ignava ani- 
malia^ quibus ai cibum suggeras, jaeent torpentque, prae* 
terita, instantia^ futora pari oblivione dimiserat. Tac. 

t Plus apud toccnrdem Miiinum leititia qa«m cuira y$p 
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A.R. 820. that joy was the prevailing sensation which h^ 
A* C. 69. felt. He returned to Rome triumphant y sitid 
in a numerous assembly, convened by his or-^ 
der, heaped praises on the fidelity of the sol* 
diers, broke one of the two praetorian perfects^ 
P. Sabinus, a creature of Caecina^s, ordered 
him to be put in irons» and appointed Alphae^ 
iiu$ Varus , to succeed him. . . 
|Fktt«y ©f J*rom thence ^he repaired to the seijate^ which 
^sena^ he harfl-ngued . in, a most pcMXipous stile, The 
senators answered him with fq^r- fetched flatte-*- 
ries ; ^.nd . Vitelliua, ojii the brink of , ruin, was 
still pleased with theiPM The emperor's bra* 
ther w^s for punishing Caecina most severely j 
and hJLS example was a rule to others, who^^ex-* 
pressing their indignation in^ the strongest 
terms they could imagine, set forth all the enor-p 
mity of the crime of a consul who betrayed, 
the republic ; of a general who turned traitou 
to his emperor ; and of a friend ungrateful tOr 
wards his prince, ^fter receiving the greatest 
favour? frqm him... Thus* they s«eemed con^ 
Cerned for Vitellius, whilst the real niotive of 
their grieif was, widely, different, and they la-f 
xnented ^n their hearts the unhappy fate of the 
republic, subjected to .sq sl^ansieful a joke, and 
become the sport of the prince's ^nd bis mi- 
nister's vices.. Not one uttered the, least dis- 
Qbliging, word against the gen^val^of the ad» 
verse party : they said the armies were impru- 
dent and in the wrong, biTt never dared to men^ 
tion. Ve^spasian'snarae* .,. , ... ,.;. . • ^ 

> », 1 • Caecina's 

* Velut pro Vitellib conquerentes ; dolorem suvan pro* 
ierebant. Nulla in oratione . cujusquam erga Flavianos 
duces obtrectatio. Errorem imprudentianique exerck 
tL^um culpantes^ Vespasiani ixoioen suspensi & vitabundi 
^ircuxnib^t. Tac* . . . , 
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Gaecinafs coqsulship was within a day of ex- A.R.S20. 
piling wfaeii this meeting was held ; and yet ^ ^- ^p* 
there was a senator who begged as a great fa* fo/a day. 
your to be consul that one day. His request 
was granted, not without aJ9fordiqg an ample 
fittld for laughter at his expenc^, ^^nci the e^« 
pence of him who granted such a favoui:* 
Boscius Regulus took possession of the con- 
sulship the thirty*first of October, and abdi-* 
tated it the same day. A consul for a single 
day had been already sisen under the dictator 
Caesar : but what in this case wasi without ex- 
ample, was, to appoint a successor to a living 
man, whose post was not vacated either by a 
decree of the senate or order of the pf opl^. 
Vitellius, and those who managed him, had 
riot sense enough to take notice of §vch a want 
of formality. 

The death of Junius Blaesus, vhich happen- Vitemus 
ed at this time, made a grcgit poise, and is . a^^^j^" 
convincing proof that Vitellius, as much as h^sus to be* 
deserved to be hated and despised, merited still ^^'^^ 
more by his cruelty and pcrfidiausness, thanby iii'ss. 
his gluttony and imbecility, the unhappy fate 
that awaited him. We have seen bow Junius 
Blaesus was one of the first that declared for 
Vitellius, and with what magnificence he re- 
ceived him at Lyons : but that the emperor'^s 
groveling soul even then requitted his services 
with hatred and jealousy. The occasipii^;!; am 
about to mention revived and encreased that 
hatred. ' ; * 

Vitellius, being very ill, perceived in his 
neighbourhood a tower greatly illuminatcid 
/during the night. He asked what it was, and 
was answered, that Caecina Tuscus gave a gre^ 

entertainment 
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A. R.8S0. entertainment to several persons of distmction , 
A. C. 69. the most eminent of whom was Blsesus. The 
courtiers, as usaal, took care to give it a ma« 
lignant turn, exalting the splendour of the feast, 
and the gaiety of the guests ; adding, that he 
who gave the entertainment, as well as those 
who were at it, but especially Blaesus, chose a 
very improper time for merriment, whilst their 
prince was ill. That crew of wretches, who 
infect every court, and carefully watch their 
masters good and bad humours, seeing Vitel- 
lius * exasperated, judged that a proper oppor- 
tunity to ruin Blsesus : and L. Vit^Uius, whose 
own vices would not suffer him to bear virtue 
and reputation in others, undertook the odious 
part of informer and accuser. 

He entered the room, holding the emperor's 
son in his arms, and, falling on his knees, re^ 
maiued some time motionless and silent. Vi- 
tellius asking him the cause of his grief and 
terror, " It is not (answered he) for myself 
" that I fear : my brother'-s danger, and that 
" of his family, is what alarms me. In vain 
do we dread Vespasian : the valour of the 
German legions, the fidelity of our provin- 
" ces, the immense space of seas and land that 
" part us, are sufficient to secure us against 
" him. But we have, in the very heart of 
" the city, an enemy, who reckons the Junii 
" and Antonii f among his ancestors, and to 

" the 

f Ubi adsperatum VitelHam^ & posse Blaesuip penrerw 
ll/satis patuit lis qui Principum offensas acrius speculan- 
tur^ d&tet L. Vitellio delationis partes. Ille infensus 
BleesOj eemulatione^ prava, quod eum omni dedecore ma- 
' culosum egregia fama anteibat, cubiculum Imperatoris 
Teserat. Tac, 

1 1 am at a loss to tell how Blaesoi could pr«tend to be 
related to the Antonian familj. 
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" the splendour he pretends to derive from anA.R820» 
" imperial origin, adds such popularity and^* ^•^.^* 
magnificence, as are capable of corrupting 
the soldiers. The eyes * of all are fixed 
^' On him ; whilst, making no distinction be^ 
tween your friends- and enemies, you en- 
courage the ambition of a rival who feasts 
and riots as if he rejoiced in his prince's 
** illness. Reward him for that ill-timed joy 
**^ with a just return of tears and sorrow: 
** make this night, that now shines with his 
" illuminations, a night of woe and anguish to 
him. Let him know that Viteliius lives, 
and that if the gods should take him from 
us, he has a son, the support of his family.'* 
Viteliius was terrified, and considered only 
hoW it were best to execute his vengeance : 
fearing the public hatred, if he openly ordered 
Blaesus's death, he preferred the cowardly 
means of, poison. He even resolved to enjoy 
the pleasure of his crime, by going to visit the 
man who lay expiring with a fatal dose, given 
by his order, and was heard to congratulate 
himself, on having feasted his eyes ivith his 
enemy's death. 

This crime appeared the more atrocious, w 
Blaesus, besides his high birth and irreproachable 
conduct, had always been inviolably attached 
to Viteliius. When Ceecina first formed his 
plan of ti'teason, and several other leading men 

began, 

* Versas illuc omnium mentes^ dum \^teDius amicorum 
inimicorumque negligens^ fovet semulum^ Principit la- 
bores e convivio prospectantem. Reddendam pro intem« 
pestiva Isetitia muestam ac funebrem noctera^ qua sdat & 
sentiat vivere Vitellium, & imperare, & filiam haberf^ 
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AJK.tSOv began, like him, to be disgusted, Blssus wa^ 
A. C. 6&« sounded, but firmly rejected all their proposals. 
jHe was a man of * unspotted character, fond 
jof peace» happy and content with his own 
fortune, and so far from wishing to be empe- 
ror, that many were inclined to think he de- 
served the throne for that vqry reason. 
Vaienm Valcns Set out from Rome, as I have said, 
•Wvness, in Order to join the army ; but this march was 
lite COB- slow, and suitable to the train he carried with 
j^^ ^* him, of women and eunuchs, more like a 
fpportuiiK. Persian satrap, than a Roman general. Bassus's 
^to join defection, and the revolt of the Ravenna fleet, 
'"^^ ought to haye hastened him on ; and if he had 
been in the least active, or known how to come 
to a resolution at once, he might have pre- 
vented Caecina's last treasonable step, ^r at least 
have joined the army before the battle of Cre-. 
mona.^ By his irresolution f , he lost in deli- 
berating, the time he thought to have employ- 
ed in acting,^ He listened to the various coun- 
sels of those that were about him, some of 
whom advised his taking a few chosen horse, 
and getting to Ostiglia or Cremona by private 
roads ; whilst others thought he had best send 
for the pr^torian cohorts, with which he 
would be able to force the passes blocked up 
by the enemy* 

Extremes are ofteft best in nice and critical 
^ases. He:{: took a medium: and whilst he 

ought 

* Sanctus, inturbidtis, nulliiis repentini honoris^ ade» 
non principatus. appetens, ut parum efiiigeret ne dignus 
crcderetur, ..Tac. » 

t Ipse inutili cunctatione^ agendi tempora consultaQdo 
eonsuinpsit. Tuc, ...,<.•. 

X Utrumque consilum aspematus, quod inter anc!pi<* 
tia deterrimum est^ dum media sequitur, nee ausus est 
satis; nee providit. Tac. .- . 



pught either to have ventured all, or have acted a.R.S20% 
ivith the most consummate prudence and cau-A.CJ^69. 
tion, only wrote to ViteUius for a reinforce-- 
ment, which was seat him^ consisting of three 
cohorts, and a regiment of horse, too numerous 
a hody to pass unheeded by those who guarded 
the passes, and too w^ak to surmount obstacles; 
His leisure hours, till he received those suc^ 
Gours, were employed iu the most criminal 
debaucheries. The wives and daughters of 
those who received and entertained him werQ 
not spared, but * money, and even violence^ 
which ever b^st suited his turn, were made 
lase of. He seamed, like a man drove to de« 
spair, determined at any rate to enjoy what 
little sunshine of fortune he had left. 

The small body of troops he expected were 
of no service to hina when they came^ for he 
^oon perceived their attachment and fidelity to 
Vitellius was far from sincere. Their general's " 
presence f was the only thing that prevented, 
their. going over to the enemy : and Valens 
was veyy sensible how weak a tie that must be 
on soldiers more afraid, of danger than of infa-^ 
my. He sent them to Bernini ; whilst hini- 
self, returning to bis scheme of Concealing his 
inarch from the enemy, took with him only a 
few of those whose fidelity he thought he 
could most rely on, went towards Umbria^ 
a»d from thence to Tuscany, where he learned 
•. * the^ 

* Aderant vis & pecunia & ruentis fortunac novissinui 
tibido. Tac. 

t Pudor & praesentis ducis reverentia morabatur, baud 
^utarna vincula apud pavidos * periculorum^ & .dedeco« 
ris securos. Toe. 

r * The text of Tacitus says avidos, I follow a conjecture au- 
thorised by two learned men, and founded on sense nad reasoq. 
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A. R.820. the defeat of the German Legions and the loss 
A.C. 69- of Cremona. 

Vaient'8 ^® ^^^^ formed a i^solution, which shewed 
bold de- he had courage, and might have been attended 
^^ei^* ^^^h great and terrible consequences, if fortune 
priioncr. had but favoured hini. He went to Pisa, and 
there embarked on jjoard i\fp first ships he 
could find, with a design to land in some part 
of the Narbonnese, from thence to go through 
all Gaul, collect together the troops that were 
there, join them to those of Germany, and by 
that means form an array with which he would 
be enabled to begin a new war. The winds, 
either contrary or falling short, forced him to 
put into Monaco. He was well received there 
. by Marius Maturus, intendant of the Maritime 
Alps, and a friend to Vitellius : but learned 
from him, that Valerius Paulinns, intendant 
of the Narbonnese, formerly a tribune in the 
'praetorian cohorts, a brave warrior and faith- 
ful friend to Vespasian, had prevailed on the 
nations round him to take the oaths to that 
emperor. That being master of the town of 
Frejus, where he was born, the coasts were 
strictly guarded by his orders. That he had 
ships and trobp^ at his command ; and, besides 
what'soldiers he had got together, was furnished 
by the country with men who served him 
zealously. Valens, greatly embarrassed, and 
knowing better whom to fear, than whom to 
trust, put out to sea again. A storm drove 
• The is- him on the StdBchadae * Islands, dependant on 
.*Mid« Hie- Marseilles, to which Paulinus sent some gallies 
■ ' who took him prisoner. 

By bis retreat from Italy, Rimini was given 
up to Cornelius Fuscus, the new commander 
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of the Ravenna fleet, who, after that madeA.R.820. 
himself master of Picenum, and the low lands ^ ^- .®^- 
of Umbria; by which means all Italy was di^utk^lwt 
vidcd between Vespasian and Vitellius, by the ^^^g^ ^y 
Apennine mountains. The taking of Valens^^ita, 
was a signal to all the western provinces to sub- v^ ^^ ^ 
mit to the conqueror. In Spain, the first le-tem^'^ 
gion, which still revered the memory of Otho^^in^e* 
and detected Vitellius, set the sixth and tenth 
the example, and all declared for Vespasian. 
The Gauls did the same. In Britain the se- 
cond legion, which had » been commanded by 
Vespasian under Claudius's reign, was well ac<. 
quainted with his bravery and skill in war, and . 
acknowledged him emperor with great joy. 
The others did not submit quite so readily, 
because many of their officers had been pro- 
moted by Vitellius j but at last they followed 
the general torrent. 

All this success was the fruit of Primus's Incoisis- 
victory, though he was so unfortunate as to lose^^yj^g 
the whole merit of bis exploits, by the incon- conduct, 
sistency of his conduct. Looking on the war^^^*^]^ 
as finished since the battle of Cremona, he laid Cremona, 
himself no longer under any constraint, and ,^^^4^*'^ 
prosperity awaked in him all the vices, danger 
had forced him to lay aside for a time, his co- 
vetousness, pride, sulul imtnodier&te ambition : 
he strove to make the legions ieve him, as if 
they had been his own : self-love, and a strong 
desire to rule, were visible in all his speeches 
^nd actions. The better to pay his court to 
the legions, he permitted them to chuse their 
own centurions in the room of those who had j 

been killed in the war, and they did not fail 
to pitch upon the most turbulent men in the 

army. 
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A«It 920. army. All discipline was spoilt; the soldiei^ 
AtC. 69.^ere no longer governed by their officers, but 
the officers forced to give way to the licen- 
tiousness of the soldiers* Primus's thoughts 
were wholly taken up with the means of exe-r 
cuting his ambitious schemes, and enriching 
himself by plunder and rapine : be did not 
even attempt to conceal the excesses he wa$ 
guilty of, nor seemed in the least disturbed at 
the apprehension of Mucian's speedy arrival, 
whom it was much more dangerous to offend •, 
than to disobey Vespasian himself. 
Beadvan- He did not however neglect the cares of 
gatowards ^g^^y J and winter drawing on, he left the plains 
near the Po, which began to grow wet and 
boggy, and marched towards Rome, but not 
with his whole army. He took with him only 
detachments of the victorious legions, leaving 
the standards, eagles, and most of the soldiers 
at Verona. He likewise carried with him the 
auxiliary cohorts and cavalry, and was joined 
on the road by the eleventh legion^ which had 
embraced Vespasian's party from the very firsts 
though feebly, having till then remained in Dal^ 
^natia waiting the event, and repining at hav- 
ing had no share in the success. The com* 
mander in chief of that legion, and of six 
thousand Dalmdttians lately raised, who were 
ivith it, was Poppaeus Silvanus, an ancient 
consul, and governor of Dalmaiia, as I have 
before said : but the real power of command 
was exercised by Annius Bassus, colonel of the 
legion i for Silvanus * was an old man, who 

had 

. * Is Silvanuin> so^ordem bello^ & dies reriim, ve^bi* 
terentem, specie obsequii regebat^ ad oxntiiaque C[i|89 
^getida forent ^uieta cum industria adcrml. JTo^. 
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had neither vigour nor capacity for wai*, an A.R. hM : 
eternal prater, who lost in talking the time he A, C 69* 
ishoulid have employed in acting ; and Annius 
keeping in appearance within ail the bounds 
of a subaltern officer, governed him neverthe- 
less, and directed every operation with a quiet 
and modest activity. Besides those troops. 
Primus strengthened his army, by incorpo- 
rating into his legions the flower of the Ra- 
venna fleet, whom he replaced out of Silva-* 
nus's Dalmatians. 

Arriving with all these forces at Fano in 
Picenum, he halted there, to hold a counciL 
He learned that the praetorian cohorts were set 
out from Rome, and it was not doubted but 
that the passes of the Apelinine mountains \ 
were guarded. Besides, the situation of the 
victorious army was su^ as could not of itself 
but give uneasiness. The country it was in 
bad been ruined and laid waste by the war : 
the soldiers, apt to be most insolent when th« 
distress is greatest, demanded a ^ gratification 
it was impossible to give them. No stock had 
been provided either of money or provisions c 
and their inconsiderate greediness hurt them- 
selves, by destroying and dissipating in plunder^ 
what, if raised by moderate contributions, 
would have beei) a resource in times of ge- 
neral need. 

So great was the contempt for the most sa- ^ ^^^ 
cred laws in this army, that one of the soldiers demands a 
declared he had killed his own brother in the ^?j^^ 
late battle, and demanded a reward for it. Thebtoth«r. 
officers were puzzled. To reward so abomi- 
nable 



* tCaeifus calk this gratification Clavarkm. It related 
to tbe soldi^ shoes and the naik the^r wew trimnie4 "with^ 
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A.R. 820. nable a murder, would have been a manifest 
A. C. 69. violation of the law of nature ; but by the 
law of war he was not punishable for it. The 
soldier who presented that petition was put off 
to another time, under, pretence that it was not 
possible just then to pay him according to his 
merit. Tacitus mention^, on this occasion, 
an affair of the same nature, of a brother 
killed by a brother in the battle fought at the 
gates of Rome, between Fompeius Strabo and 
Cinna. But then he observes a very material 
difference, which is, that the murderer, out 
of remorse and grief, aft^wards killed him- 
self : " So much * (adds he} did our ancestors 
excel us, both in love of virtue and abhor- 
rence of guilt." 
Tac.HUi. The result of the council held by Primus 

Iff &9 

was, that a detachment of horse should be sent 
to scour the country, reconnoitre all Umbria, 
and discover where the Apennine mountains 
were most accessible : that all the troops left 
at Verona should be sent for, and proper or- 
ders given for convoys to come by the Po or 
sea. 
Quarrels These measures were very prudent andwell- 
Tr^^ judged ; but the execution of them was ob- 
and Mu- structed by several of the chief officers, who 
* '^"' grew jealous of Primuses too great power, and 
thought they could build their hopes of fortune 
more securely on Mucian, whose interest it was 
to protract matters. That general was piqued 
at Primus's sudden victory, and was vexed to 
see that if he was not on the spot, at least to 
usher Vespasian's arms into the capital, the 

"war 

* TasBto acrior apucl znsijorea, sicut virtutiblis glorU; 
ita fiagitiis pcenitentia fuit Tw, 
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war would be ended without his having anyA.iLftso> 
share in it. For that reason^ he wrote plainly A, C. 69* 
to his friends, desiring them to spin things out 
till his arrival : to others he wrote less openlj, 
sometimes exhorting thi^m to finish quickly a 
work 80 well begun, and at other times de-* 
isiring them not to be over hasty, but to pro- 
ceed with prudence and caution : by that means 
reserving in his own power, either to blame 
pthers for the. bad success, , o^ assume to him- 
self the merit of the good, according as the 
event should prove. Muctan's friends in the 
army answered him in a manner agreeable td 
his views^ and gave a bad turn to Primus and 
Varus's haste ; and these letters being sent ta 
Vespasian, prejudiced him against Primus^ and 
inade him not set so great a value on his ser- 
vices, as the latter expected he should^ 

His pride was hurt^ He imputed it to Mu- 
cian, whom he railed against most bitterly j; 
and even wrote to Vespasian in a more haughty 
stile, than became a subject speakiiig to his 
sovereign, boasting his own exploits, and giv- 
ing Vespasian to understand he owed the epi^- 
pire to him. Then glancing at Mucian, ^ I 
serve my prince, said he,, not by writing let- 
ters, and sending couriers, but with my 
*^ sword. I do not mean to lessen the glory ot 
!^ those who maintained peace and quiet in 
'^* Asia J but only observe that Italy was the 
object ot my care, and the theatre of itty 
services, t n^ade the powerful provinces ot 
Spain and Gaul acknowledge you for em- 
** peror. In vain^ have t run so many hazards^ 
" and borne so much fatigue, if the reward is 
** to be given to thos^ who have not even seen 
Vol. V. tj " th# 
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A.tt.820. " the enemy." He * at whom these reproachcrf^ 
A. (^* 69- iiii^YTjiixcd with insults, were aimed, was not 
igildrant of them. From thence arose an im-^ 
placable hatred between Primus and Mucian t 
the one shewed it openly like a soldier, whilst 
the other disguised it like a courtier, and never 
could forgive. Primus did not serve Vespasian 
with the less zeal. He completed his wtork, 
indeed without much difficulty, because the 
enemy he had to deal with sought his own 
ruin. 
Viteiliua Wheil Vitellius f learned the defeat of his le- 
endwvoiffsgions at Cremona, his greatest care was how 
new* of to stifle and suppress the news of his disaster : 
UiebfttUeof a vain and wretched dissimulation, which, with* 
ExtraOTdi- ^^^ lessening the evil, retarded the remedy : 
narjr r&n- for, had he owned the truth, and advised with 
^entoion? his friends he still had resources left ; where- 
as by giving out that all went well, he gave the 
evil time to increase- None about him ven* 
lured to say a word of the war, and spies and 
soldiers spread up and dptvrt the city, prevent- 
ed others from talking of it, though in fact it 
only made them say the more in private. Had 
people been allowed to speak, they would have 
spoke the truth only j but being ordered to 

hold 

* iSleqiie feftUere eft Mucianuin. Ihcte gfav^s •imut* 
tates, qtias Antonhis dmplicxus, Mucianus calUde^ eoque 
implacabilius nutriebat. Tiw. 

, f At VitbUias^ firactis apud Cremoliam rebus, nuncios^ 
61adi& occultans stulta dissimulatione^ retnedia potiusf 
maloriim (][tiam[maia differebat. Quippe confitenti coh- 
iultantiq; supererant spes viresque: quam e contrarid 
leeta omnia fihgetet, falsia ingfaveacebat. Minim apud 
ipsmn de bello silentium : prohibiti per urbem sermones, 
eoque plures : ac si liceret, vera narraturi^ quia vetafcan- 
tttf a^ooiora valgaverant Taa^/ 
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Hdld their tongues, they were induced to think,A.R;ii2d: 
and say much more than really was. ^* ^* "^^ 

The generals on the other side endeavoured 
ta enhance the opinion of their advantages, by 
the confidence they expressed on all occasions; 
Whenever they took any of Vitellius's scouts,' 
they led them round the camp, shewed them 
what forces they had, and then sent them back 
to their master, who^ after questioning them ini 
private, put them all to death. 

Vitellius was so blind, that he would not 
believe what he wished might not be true. A 
centurion^ called Julius Agrestis, undertook 
to break this kind of enchantment : and after 
exhorting Vitellius several times to take a vi- 
gorous resolution, begged leiave to go himself 
to reconnoitre the eneniyi and see with his owii 
eyes what had passed at Cremoda. He did 
not attempt lo deceive Primus by getting intel- 
ligence privately, but went at once to him^ 
told him the orders his emperor had charged 
him with, and with what intention he came; 
Primus ordered some of his men to shew hinl 
the field of battle, the ruins of Cremona, and 
the kgions which had submitted to the, cdn- 
queror^s mercy; Agrestis returned to Vitel- 
lius, who still refiised to credit his report^ 
ftnd accused him of being bribed by the enemy. 
" Well, * Said that brate oflficer, since you 
" will have a stronger and more convincing 
" proof, and that neither my < life nor deatl^ 
** can be of any farther service to you, I will 
** give you such a one, as shall get the better, 

2 " of 

* Quandoqnidem magno documento opus est," nee al!;|^ 
Us jam tibi aut vitse aut mortis meaM]$tta> dabo cui ^i^ 
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A,R.««o.** of your inciedulity j" and so saying, killed 
A. C. 69. himself. Accordingly to another accoun^ of. 
this affair, agreeing with this in every other 
circumstance, it was Vitellius that ordered him 
to be killed. 
He sends -^^ length, Vitellius, as if waking from a 
troops to deep sleep, sent the two praetorian prefects, Ju- 
^^of ® liiis Priscus and Alphsenua Varus, with four- 
theApen- teen prsetorian cohorts, and all the auxiliary 
2^^"^***°" horse, to secure the passes of the Apennine 
mountains. This body, already numerous, was 
soon after encreased by a legion of marines. 
Such an army, formidable by its nuipber, and 
the goodness of its troops, would have been 
. able, under a proper general, to have acted 
even offensively. These troops took their post 
4 Bevagfuu ^^ Maevania * in Umbria, whilst Vitellius re- 
mained at Rome, busying himself with very 
*^^||^^ cares. Without f lessening his usual 

tieistakoi prodigality and luxury, he took measures for 
^R^^^ the future, because he was sensible the present 
thoughts was not his. He named the magistrates for 
thMi war. ten years to come, and declared himself perpe- 
tual ♦ consul. Still greedy after money, and 
imagining it would please the people, he 
granted foreigners the privileges the Latins had 
enjoyed in the time of the old republic ; renew-v 
ed treaties with allies on more advantageous 
term^; and was lavish of immunities and ex- 
emptions from tributes : in short, without 
minding whtft might be the consequence, he 
dissipated alt the rights and patrimony of the 
empire. The| vulgar admired his magnifi. 

cence 
t Nihil a solito luxu rexmtt^ii[ur> & diffidentia properns. 
Toe. 
% Viilgvs ad iBagnitiMliQepi benifict^r^^^ luterat : stulf 

.. tiiiixuat 
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cence and generosity, and some were^ mad A.R. 820. 
enough to purchase from him : wiser men ^ P* ^^• 
looked upon such concession, which could not 
jiubsist without the ruin of the state, as idle, 
and of no value. 

The army at Maevania desired strongly to He go« to 
be favoured with the emperor's presence. He^^*^*"P» 
went, attended with a crowd of senators, some letums to 
of whom he took with him to form his train, ^**°**» 
,but the greater number becanse he distrusted 
and feared them. The same irresolution that 
followed him elsewere, went with him to the 
camp, and fitted him to be the dupe of perfi- 
dious counsels. A prodigious flight of crows 
that hovered over him whilst he harangued the 
soldiers, apd the resistance of a victim that fled 
from the altar, and was not killed till at some 
distance from the place were it was to be of^ 
fered up, were looked upon as very bad omens. 
But * the worst omen of all, was \ itellius him- 
self, who had no idea of war, was always du- 
bious and at a loss, betraying his ignorance 
by repeated idle questions, about the order to 
be observed by an army on a n^arch, the mea- 
sures to be taken to recpunoitre an enemy, and 
the methods to be used to hasten or prolong a 
war, trembling at ever news that came, and 
discovering his fear by his pale looks and tot- 
t:ering steps, and then getting drunk to drown 
thought, 

He 

tissimus qaisque pecunia mercabatur. Apud sapientes 
cassa liabebaiitar^ qa» neque dari> neque accipi aalva' 
Republica poterant. Tac, 

* Sed prisecipuum ipse Vitellius ostentum en,t, ignarus 

miUtide^ improvidus consilii^ quts ordo agminis, quae cura 

■^xplorandi, quantui urgendo trahendove bello modil9« 

alios rogitans^ & ad omnes nuncios vultu quoque & in- 

eessu trepidus^ dein temulentus. Tac. 
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^.R.820. He soon grew tired of the camp, and being 
A*; ^'^^^ informed of the defection of the Mis^num 
iieet, returned to Rome in great consternation : 
for hijii soul received a new impression of ter- 
ror * at each misfortune thatbefel him.whiUt 
the general danger df his situation seemed pot 
to affect him at all. If he had had the lea&t 
judgment Of understanding, it was plain be 
ought to haye passed the Apennine mountainsi 
with his fresh troops, and attacked the enemy, 
worn out with the fatigues of a hard campaign, 
and greatly distressed for want of provisions. 
Instead of that, he lost tmie, divided f his 
army into small detachments, and by that 
means delivered up to be butchered, brave men, 
obstinately resolved to stand by him to the last. 
The best and most experienced of the centu- 
rions disapproved of that step, and would have 
said so had they been asked their opinion s« 
Those whom Vitellius most confided in kept 
them at a distance : but the prince was most 
to blame in rejecting every good advice that 
was offered, and listening to non^ but those 
who, whilst they strove t6 please, were in fact 
undoing him. 
^ft Miflse. Every thing about him melted away. The 
num fleet' Misaenum fleet, as I have said, had just betrayr 
I^^JJ^^ed him, and drew with it the greatest part of 
t»c. Huu' Campania, The author of that def^cjtion was a 
^ ^T' ^ eenturion, 

f Recentigsimum quodque vuhius pavensj, fummi dj^t 
criiuinis incuriosus. Tac, 

t Dum dispergit vires acerrimmn xniliteni^ & usque in^ 
extrema obstinatum^ trucidandum capiendumq ; tradidit : 
peritissiinis Centurionum dissentientibus, ^^ si consuler^i« 
tur^ vera dicturis. Arcuere eos intimi amicorum Vitellii^ ite 
fennatis Principis auribus, ut aspera quse utilia^ nee quifjk ' 
^uam tm jucundum & laesuruxn acciperet^ Tac^ 
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9ipQturion, ignominiously broke by Galba : A.R.8S0, 
BO capable ^ is the audaciousness of a siqgle ^' ^' ^9« 
inan to produce the greatest aad most unex- 
pected revolutions in civil wars. That traitor, 
whose name was Claudius Faventinus, forged 
letters in Vespasian's name, promising great 
rewards to all such as should espouse bis caqse ^ 
and by that means gained over the spldiers, 
who met with no pbstructiop froip their com- 
mander Claudius Apollinaris, for f he himself 
wavered, but wanted vigour and resolution to 
bacl^ hi£f treasonable incliqationst Apinius 
Tirq, an ancient praetor, who happened by 
mere accident to be at Minturni, fortified that; 
place, and tool^ upon biip the copimand of it^ 
They acted in concept, and softer having mad^ 
the fleet declare, applied to tbe several towns^ 
of Carnpania, who mad© no difficMlty to ioU 
|ow th^ir example ; unless it; be, thp.t the zeal 
the inhabitants of Puzxola expressed for Ves-. 
pasian, mad^ Capua espouse the contrary party^ 
in consequence of the rivaUhip between those 
two towns, ^ which shewed itself J even wheK^ 
so important a point w^S ^t stake. 

Vitellius hearing what bad past, sent Clau- 
dius Julianus, who had lately had the con^« 
mand pf the Misaenum fleet, and was, greatly 
beloved by the soldiers, to try to bring them 
back to their dnty. Julianus had with hin^ 
one of the city cohorts, and a troop of gla- 
diators ; a new reinforcement for their advcr-r 
saries, who fonnfj no diflSculty in bringing 

ove? 

f 

m 

* Tantom dviUbus disoordiis etiam singulomm 'auv 
dacia valet Toe. 
f Kfeque fidei constans, neque strenuus in perfidia. 
i MimicipaleiA scmulationem bellis civilibuis miscebant v 
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A.R.ftso.over to them both the commander and his 
A- C 69. men. They all toolc up their quarters in Ter- 
tak^p«^ racina, a town ^troqg by its situatiop, well 
Mssion of judging, that so near Rome they would soon 
diewofthebe attacked. In effect, Vitellius dividing th© 
iBeet, and army he had in Unab^ia, left the greatest par^ 
J^^ of it at Narnia * with the two praetorian prc- 
f JVonii^ fects ; and detached six cohorts and five hun^ 
dred horse, who marched towards Terracina, 
under the command of L. Vitellius the em- 
peror's brother, 
^o^ito- Vitellius began tp be sensible of the danger 
tLdtyof he was in, when he found[ himself, as it were, 
gome in enrlo^ed between Prinius's victorious army in 
Vi^uA Umbria on one side, and the new rebels of 
Campania on the other. His hopes were how- 
ever elated for a few moments by a vain and 
frivolous resource. The people of itooie wer? 
for taking arms, and the prince's freemen ad- 
vised him to take advantage of that favourable 
disposition. He consulted them only j for all 
his friends, and especially those whom he bad 
inost promoted, had forsaken hini. Vitellius 
following their advice, cited the tribes to re-r 
pair to him ; and promised, that after the vic- 
tory he would dismiss such as should enlist, 
and grant them the rewards and privileges of 
veterans. The multitude of those that offered 
themselves w^s so great, that he ordered the 
consuls to fiiiish tHe levying of those troops, 
the silly emperor trusted to that weak prop, 
calling a despicable mob *, braye in talk only, 
his army and his legions. 

The 

* Valgus fgnavi^jt <& mhijl, ultra v^rba a\i8uruiD) fti^ 
mcie^ exercitum & legiones i^ppellat^ jfoc. 
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The whole city stirred in favour of VitelIius,A,R.8M, 
moved by one of those sudden starts which ea- ^* C* ^^' 
fcilj communicate from one to the other, and 
as readily subside, being seldom directed by 
reason. The Koman knights, with a nume- 
rous body of the freemen, ofiered their money 
and personal service. The senators agreed to 
tax themselves at certain sums, and to furnish 
a number of slaves for soldiers. Fear ^ began, 
and pity coming in to its aid, inspired them 
with favourable sentiments. Vitellius's person 
was less the object of it, than their concern to 
see the supreme rank so degraded, and reduced 
to such humiliation. Vitellius's speeches, his 
actions, tears, and great promises, the usual 
effects of fear, likewise moved them, ' Then 
it was that he first took the name of Caesar, 
which he had always refused before : but he 
was in a situation, iq which men ^ve apt to 
lay as gi*eat a stress on vulgar ideas, as on the 
wisest councils ; aiid he superstition sly hoped 
that name, always thought fortunate, would 
be a safeguard and protection to hini. 

This gust of gpod fortune, whicji seemed 
to flatter Vitellius, lasted but a moment. An 
ardour f void of motiye goes out as soon as 

kindled. 

* Ea simulatio officii *, a metu profecta, verterat in fa- 
yorem. £t plerique haud perinde Vitellium, quam ca- 
sum, locumqae. prindpatus miserabantur. Nee deerat 
ipse^ vultu, voce^ lacryinis^ miaericordiam elicere, lar- 
gus prpmissisj &y quae natura trepidantium est, immodi- 
cus. Quia & Caesarem se dici voluit« aspematus antea : 
9ed tunc^ superstitione nominis, & quia in metu consilia 
prudentium & vu-lgi rumor juxta audiuntun Tac, 

f Omnia inconsidti impetus csepta> initiis valida, spa- 
tio languescunt. Tac, 

* / have nude a tmaU correction in Ihe iexU after MAntHu and 
Jlyckius^ which to me Ofpeart nteettary. Moft of the cditiont Jiaye 

pffida metu profepU. -' '^ 
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A.It 820, kindled. Ail began to withdraw: the sena-* 

At Cy ^^•tors and kpights excused themselves from per-» 

forming tbcij; promises, first, by avoiding the 

Emperor's presence, but afterwards openly ; 

so that Vitellius, not having power to force 

tliem, ceased to ask whp,t th^y would not 

grant. 

The CO- At the 3ain^ tijne the strongest body of troops 

pJJ^°?^ that still remained faithful, \vas forced to aban- 

£«u»t don hipi, and leave Fiimus a free p^iss^ge to 

preToreed RQHie* Italy thought the war was going to 

lonibinit, be renewed, when Vitellius's praetorian cohorts 

^m!*^* took possession of Maevania, and made it their 

place of arms. But that cowardly empero|-'j; 

hasty retreat, made every one sensible ther^ 

was no danger of farther battles, and deter-^ 

inined several nations in favovir of his riyaU 

The Samnites, Pelignians, ^nd Marsi, declared 

for Vespasian, and vyipg ip emulatipn with 

Ccimpapja, brpught * with them aU the zeal 

apd ardour of men peiivly engaged. 

Primus's legions passed the Apennine moun«* 
, tains without meeting any other obstacle than 
the snow, bad weather, and difficulty of the 
roads. This was ip the month of December } 
^nd tl^e incredible fatigues they suffered only in 
crossing the mountains, prove how doubtful 
success would have been ha4 th§ epemy op- 
posed them at the same tinie, 

There they met with Petilius Cserealis, who 
had made his espape from the guards Vitellius 
liad set over him, disguised like a peasant } and 
he was w?ll acquainted with the country. Caei- 
realis was yery nearly related to Vespasian, and 

a good 

* Ut in novQ pbsequioj^ ad cnncta belli munia aer^« 
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a good warrior, having served with distinction A. R.S3o, 
in Britain* He was therefore ranked among A. C. 69. 
the commanding officers* 

Manj were of opinion, that Fiavius Sabinus 
and Domitian, the one brother, and the other 
son to Vespasian, who were then in Rome, 
might likewise have made their escape. Primus 
offered them the means, bending them instruc-^ 
tions what road to take, and where to go to 
be m 8*diety. Sabinus being old and infirm, 
was afraid of the fatigue of tiight, . Domitian 
was very willing to go, but was too closely 
watched ; and though his guards seemed di^ 
posed to assist him, he would not trust them, 
fearing their offers were only meant as snares. 
Nor had Vitellius any bad design against 
either Sabinus or Domitian, but spared his ad- / 
yersary^s family, in order to save his own. 

Primus having passed the Apennine moun- 
tains, marched to Carsulum *, wher^ he re- 
solved to halt to rest his troops, and wait the 
coming up of the legion sent for from Verona, 
of which he had only detachments with him. 
The place where he was, was very proper for 
an encampment, being a high ground which 
overlooked a great extent of land, and could 
be well supplied with provisions fron^ several 
rich neighbouring towns. Besides that, Vitel- 
lius's troops being but ten miles off at Nar- 
nia. Primus was in hopes of having a confer, 
ence with theni, and of being able to bring 
them over without fighting. 

Primus's soldiers preferring victory tp peace, 
were not over fond of that state of infection : 

nop 

* This to wn« long since destroyed^ was situated Mt^ 
^een Todi and Spoleta. 
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A.R.d26. nor were they much pleased with waiting fw 
A. C, 69. ^[je legions, who they thought were coming 
to share the booty, rather than their danger. 
Primus having assembled the^i, represented, 
^' That Vitellius still had forces able to resist, 
if they remained faithful to him» and even to 
become formidable if drove to despair* That 
'^ in all beginnings of civil wars much must 
" be trusted to fortune, but that victory was 
•* to be completed by wise councils and niia- 
*• ture deliberation. That the Misaenum fleet, 
'^ and the fine country of Campania, had 
^^ abandoned Vitellius, and all be had remaito-^ 
^^ ing out of the empire of the world, was the 
•* district between Terracina and Narnia. You 
have gained sufficient glory, added he, by 
the battle of Cremona, and the taking of 
that town has brought too much hatred up- 
on you. Your design ought to be, not to 
•* take Rome, but to save it. . You will have a 
right to expect the greatest rewards and infi- 
nite honour, if you deliver the senate and 
** Roman people from a shameful bondage, 
** without shedding the blood of your fellow 
** citizens.** These remonstrances took effect 
and pacified the soldiers, and the legions they 
expected arrived soon after. 

The news of the encrease of Primus's forces, 
struck a terror on the adverse cohorts, whose 
fidelity bfegan to waver. None exhorted them 
to continue the war, but many of their officers 
advised them to change sides, hoping to. make 
a merit of it with the conqueror, and expect- 
ing to be the more esteemed, if each carried 
over the troop under his command. They 
kept up a correspondence with Primus, and gave 

hmx 
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him inlelligence, that he might easily make A.R.820«. 
himself master of a body of four hundred horse A. C. «9; 
then in Interamna ^. Arrius. Varus was im- • r^j/id. 
mediately dispatched with a detachment of 
chosen troops to attack them. But few resist* 
edy and they were killed ^ most of the others 
laying down their ^arms, subqiitted; whilst 
some fled to their camp, where they encreas- 
ed the alarm, by exaggerating the enemy's 
strength and valour, to lessen their own shame. 
Thus were all things disposed for a general de-> 
fection. Cowardice was not punished : deser- 
tion did not fail to be rewarded : the only emu* 
lation among the officers was, who should be 
most perfidious : tribunes and centurions werer 
continually passing over to the enemy : the 
common soldiers still held out obstinately, till 
the two praetorian prefects, Friscus and Al- 
pb^nus, leaving the camp also and going to 
Vitellius, set an example eviery man thought 
he might follow without shame, and like them 
abandon a desponding party. 

The soldiers, however, still flattered them- 
selves with a chimerical hope. .Uninformed of 
the fate of Valens, or not believing it, they 
imagined that general had penetrated into Ger- 
many, where he would collect all the troops 
left on the Bfaine, add others to them, and 
soon errive with a formidable army. Thevaiensb 
chiefs of the adverse party put an end t8 those |^^»t 
hopes, by causing Valens to be killed at Ur- order of 
bino, to which place he had been brought pri-t*»econ. 
soner ; and shewed his bead, that none might ^**'^*"* 
doubt what was become of him. Valen's re- 
putation was so great, that both parties look- 
ed upon the wfir as at an ^d by his death. 

He 
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A.R.83aHe* was born at Agnania, of an equestriad 
A* C. 69. family. He was a man of pleasure, and had 
that turn of mind which forms what is geae-^ 
rally called an agreeable companion. He ap- 
peared on the stage at the juvenile games in 
Nero's time, being sy( first forced to it, but 
itfterwards took a pleasure he did not attempt 
to conceal in that ignoble exercise, in which he 
. succeeded better than became a man of hi» 
rank. When commander of a legion in Ger- 
many be wanted to place Virginius on the 
throne, and afterwards became bis accuser. 
He killed Fonteius Capito, either after he had 
<iorrupted his fidelity, or because he could not 
corrupt iti A traitor to Galba, and faithful 
to VitelliuSj he owed most of his reputation to 
the perfidy of others. 

Vitellius's unfortunate ttoops, forsaken and 
deprived Of all hopes, resolved .to submit to 
the conqueror. It was a very humiliating ce-^ 
temouy for those brave men, to march out of 
Narnia with their colours and ensigns, and 
yield themselves up to the discretion of the 
eheiily, who tvaited for them in tHe plain^ 
dra^n up in battle array.. Primus's troops^ 
surrouilded them, whilst he spoke to them with 
mildness, and ordered part back to Narnia, 
and part to Interamna, leaving with them suf- 
^ ficient 

* NatuB erat Valeiis Agnanue^ equestri familia, procax 
moribui, nequd absutdus ingenio famam utfoanitatif, pei' 
lasciviam petere. Ludicfd JuvenaHum sub Nerone, ve«' 
iat ex necessitate^ mox spoiite ndimos actitayit^ pdt^ ma« 
gis quam probe. Legatus legionis^ 8c fovit Virgihium^ 
& infamavit Fonteium C^itonem in prodltionem cor-i 
fuptum, seu quia corrumpere neqttiverat^ interfedt. 
Galbes proditor^ Vitdlio fidus, & alionmi perfidia illvvE. 
trains. Tac4 
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ficient forces to prevent their titterapting a re-A.R.82o. 
bellioDj but with orders likewise not to molest^- ^* ^^* 
them if they behaved well. 

Vitellius, unable tollefend himself any longer, Vitellius 

was reduced to the necessity of chusing^ ^^^'^^^'abSoite.** 
t<) die in arms, if he had •been capable of so TacHuti 
brave a resolution, or to negociate with the^^^**^ 
victor, and make the best terms he could^ 
This last is the step he would have taken if he* 
had been his own master* His stupid * insen-^ 
sibility would have suffered him to forget hisf 
having been emperor, if others could likewise 
not have remembered it. That would have 
been a great advantage to Rome^ which would 
not then have felt the calamities of war, and 
where Vespasian would have been Acknow- 
ledged as readily, as if the empire had belong- 
ed to him by right of inheritiance. The con- 
trary happened, much against the will of all 
the commanders of the victorious party* Pri- 
mus had declared to his soldiers, that his c^- 
sire was to end the war by agreement, rathei' 
than by force of arms, and in consequence of 
the system made overtures to Vitellius. Mu- 
cian too, was for treating with him. But thd 
negociation was carried farthest by Flavins Sa- 
binus ; and would have succeeded, had it not 
been for the insuperable obstinacy of Vitellius*!^ 
soldiers. 

Flavins Sabinus was, as I have already often He lettW 
said, elder brother to Vespasian , and praefect J^^J*^ 
of Rome, by virtue of which post he had theFkviui 
command of the city cohorts. If he had fol- sainu*r 
lowed the advice of the chief senators, he would 

have 

• TJ^nta torpedo invaseirat animum^ ut si Principem eunt 
fcisie c«teri non meminissent^ ipse oblivisceretur. 7ae* 
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A.IUfQ. have endeavouretl to share the honour of the 
A. C. p9. victory, by makiDg himself master of the capi«> 
tal. They represented to him, how easy an 
enterprize it was, " That, besides the troops 
*^ under his command, he might depend on the 
" watch, the slaves of those who spoke to him, 
*' and above all, on the prosperous fortune of 
" a party, to which all obstacles gave way. 
** That Vitellius had only a few cohorts left, 
*' and those discouraged by a series of bad suc- 
" cess* That the people, who then seemed 
" well affected towards him, might change 
*^ those sentiments in a moment ; and that if 
" he acted with vigour, and put himself at 
" their head, the adulations then lavished on 
" Vitellius, would soon be given to Vespasian^ 
" That Vitellius was in himself contemptible 
". to the highest degree, incapable of bearing 
prosperity, and much less able to struggle 
against the misor tunes that overwhelmed 
" him on all sides. That he ought not to 
" leave all to Primus and Varui5. That who- 
** ever brought the city over to Vespasian's 
** side, would have the merit of finishing the 
" war. That it would well become him to 
" take the empire as in trust for bis brother j 
and Vespasian would have very just reason 
to honour him above all, and prefer him to 
every other person%" 

Sabinus heard them with great composure, 
and seeming indifference, which made some 
think him jealous of his brother*s fortune. In 
effect, before Vespasian*9 elevation to the em- 
pire, Sabinus surpassed him in power and riches : 
and as no man is pleased with falling lower, 
some misintelligence was feared between the 

. two 
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two brothers, concealed under the appearance A.R. 82or 
of union and friendship. It would be niore A* ^* ^^* 
charitable, and perhaps more agreeable to truth, 
to think that Sabinus, naturally mild and gen* 
tie, was averse to bloodshed and slaughter; 
and that finding an opening to induce Vitellius 
to make a voluntary cession of the throne, he 
thought pacific means the most eligible; He 
had several private conferences with him, and 
the affair was at last concluded in the temple 
of Apollo. Vitellius was to abdicate thfc em--^*^- ^*^* 
pire, in consideration of a pension of a hun- 
dred * millions of sesterces : his experices for 
house-keeping to be defrayed, and he at li- 
berty to spend the rest of his days on the de- 
lightful coast of Campania. Cluvius Rufus,rflc. 
and Silius Italicus, both of consular dignity, 
Were witnesses and sureties to the agreement : 
and crowds f of distant spectators observed 
their looks. Meanness was pictured ill Vitel- 
lius's : Sabinus was far from irisulting'over him, 
seeniing rather to pity arid take compassion 
on him. * 

Every thing Was settled, and \^6uld have^*™^- 
remained quiet, if those who were about Vi-cesmadebf 
tellius had been as tractable a^ himself r but ^iteilius's 
they opposed the agreement, telling him ho wH^ ^ 
shameful, dangerous, and uncertain it would ^*^ 
be, since it must depend on the victor's caprice. 
Vespasian, said they, will riever have pride 
enough to bear the sight of Vitellius reduced 
to a private station. Your conquered friends 

" will 



u 
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* Eight hundred thousand pounds. 

t Vultiis procul viscentibus tiotabantur : Vitellii prcU 
jectus & degener^ Sabinus non inaoltans^ & mkcfiuiti 
propior. Tac» 

Vol. V. X 
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A.R.890:^< will not be able to brook such indignity ^ 
A. C. 69. «< and the pity they will feel for. you, will ex- 
pose you to new dangers. You have indeed^ 
attained -an age, at which the vicissitudes of 
fortune may have given you a dislike to 
grandeur, and make you wish for retire- 
ment. But what is to become of your son 
" Germanicus ? What is his fate to be ? What 
** rank is he to hold ip the Republic ? And 
*• you yourself, can you depend on that peace- 
" ful retreat that is promised you ? If Vespa^-' 
** sian is once possest of the empire, neither 
he,* nor his friends, nor armies, will think 
themselves safe so long as a x^vaA family sub- 
sists^ Fabius Valens, though a prisoner, and 
'* loaded with chains, gav^ them such um- 
" brage, that they thought it necessary to kill 
'* him : nor will Primus, Varus, and Mucian^ 
the honour and support of that party, have 
any other ppwer with regard to VitcUius, 
^ than that of prosecuting him unto death.' 
" Caesar did not spare Pompey's life, nor Au- 
** gustus Antony's. Can more elevated senti^ 
" ments be expected from Vespasian, who was 
** a client of your father Vitellius, whilst 
** Vitellius was colleague with Claudius ? No, 
>* rather * remember your father, censor and 
" thrice consul : remember the honours your 
*' family has enjoyed, and let d[espair inspire 

" you 

* Qttin, et censuram pBtns, ^t tres Consulatus^ . ut toti 
egregise domiu honores deceret, desperatione saltem ad 
iudaciam acdngeretur. Perstare militem : superesse studia 
populif Denique nihil atr6ciU8 eventurum^ quam in quod 
sponte ruant. Moriendum victis^ momndum deditisi 
id solum referre, novissimum spiritum per ludibriuBf tc 
' eontomelias efiimdiuits» ui per virtutem*' Tac^ 
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" you with courage. The soldiers are. iiivio-A.R.MOi 
" lably attached to you, and the people love*^ ^' ^^^ 
** you with an ardent zeal. At all events, no- 
thing worse ckn happibn than what we are 
rushing into of . our own accords* If con- 
quered^ we die t and if we trust to the ene- 
my's mercy, our fate is the same i death is 
" inevitable every way : the oiily thing in our 
power to chiise is, whether we will die with 
glory, or with shanaei" 
Vitelliiis^s cars were shut to all generous 
councils. He sunk under the load of his 
misfortunes, f^nd his uneasiness for his family 
quite overwhelmed him : he feared too obstinate 
a resistance inight irritate the conqueror against 
bis wife and children. He had a mother too^ 
whose age and virtues were infinitely respecta- 
ble/but.her opportune death preceded a few 
days the ruin of her family. She died, reap- 
ing • jio other fruit from her son's high fortune^ 
but causes of grief, and a good reputation* 
According tp Suetonius^ many were of opinion ^^ Pik 
that lady did not die a natural death* Some^^* 
said, that her son refused her food during her 
illness, on account of a pretended prediction of 
a woman in the country of the Catti, promising 
him a long and happy reigd if he survived his 
mother. Others say, that Sextilia herself^ 
tired of life, and dreading tlft misfortunes that 
were falling on her family, obtained. Without 
much difficulty, Vitellius's leave to hasten her 
death by poison. The contrariety of t;hcse re- 
ports lessens their weight, apd Tacitus's silence 
strengthens oiiir doubts. Vitellius is already 

^ criminal 

, ««• . - » • • . 

* Nihil priatijpiitumfiliiateec nisi lueium & hontaA 
^inain. 3^ 
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A.R. 820. criminal enough without the additional gidlt 
A. C. 69. Qf parricide, either actually committed, or con- 
sented to. 
ViieUius On the eighteenth of December this unhapp}r 
^**^^prince, being informed of the defection of the 
and sol- troops at Namia, who had been forded to swear 
^Jf^.JP" atlegiance to his enemy, went * otit of the pa- 
and force lace, cioatned ih mourning, and tollowed bj 
t^^to'ttle^'^ his household, extremely afflicted and de- 
palace, jected. His son, a child, was carried in a 
m'$7^^ small litter. Their march seemed like that of 
a funeral procession. The people still heaped 
flatteries upon him, whilst the soldiers follow- 
ed in sullen menacing silence. 

A man must have been void of all feeling 
fl:nd compassion to have beheld without con- 
cern, the melancholy fate of a Roman emperor, 
lately master of the whole universe, now walk- 
ing through an immense crowd of his own sub- 
jects, towards the most public part of his ca- 
pitol, to make a solemn abdication of his rank 
and power. Such a thing had never before 
been seen nor heard of. The dictator Caesar, 
and after him Caligula, perished by a conspi- 
racy. 

^ Pullo ainicta Paktio degre^tnr mcefita circom fkmi-* 
]ia. Simul ferebattir lecticula parvulus filius^ velut in 
funebrem pompAn. tt^oces populi blandae &- intempes- 
tivae : miles minaci silentio. Nee quisquam adeo rerum 
humanarum immemor^ quein non commoveret ilia facies : 
Romanmn Prmcipem, & generis humani paulo ante do* 
minum^ relicta Cortunae susq sede^ per |»opuluni, per ur« 
bem, exire de Imperio. Nihil tale viderant^ nihil audie* 
rant. Repentina vis Dictatorem Caeaairem oppresserat^ 
occaltae Caiam insidias : nox & ignotum nis^ fugam Nero^ 
nis absconderant : Piso & Galba iamqiuim in acie ceci- 
derant. In sua conscione Vitellius^ inter suos milites, 
)7rospectantibo9 etiamfeminia,' pauini'& priesenti mossti- 
• tise congnientia locutus, &c. Tac, 
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iacy. N^ro'« flight wiis hid by the dArk]KBl3sA.IL8t(3l. 
of the night, and few were witnesses to Ya%^ C. 6f. 
death. Galba and PifiO v^ere killed, as it were 
Iti battle, fiat ViteUiu«, in the mid&t of his 
peo^te, siirroutided by his soldi^s, and in the 
tiight of dven the women, whose euriosity bad 
bi:<)ught tb^m to stee so exttttordinar j an erlsilt, 
with a siiHftoWful heait, renoutl^e tbe erhpite* 
' He read his tot of redunciati^n, wbei'eby 
he deckred iti few Words and with many teare, 
that, ftir the peace €lnd wdfare of tbe republic, 
he resigned the supreme power ; begging those 
^ho heatd him, still to remember hini, atid 
t&ke pity on bis brdtber, wife, and infant ehil* 
&t&a. At the same tiitie, taking up his son iu 
his armis, he presented add recommended hith 
to each of the great men in particular, and to 
Ihe whole people in general. His tears stifling 
his speech i he took oiSfhis «word from his side, 
lb signify that he g^e up all power of life arid 
death, and presented it to the consul Csecilitis 
Simplex who stood next hiiti. The consul re- 
fused to take it ; and tbe whole assenibly una- 
nimously cried out against it : on which Vitel- 
lious retired, going towards the temple of con- 
cord, to divest himself of the badges of supreme 
command, and from thende proceed to his 
brother's house. The cries of the people grew 
louder than ever : they would not suffer him 
to take up 'his abode in a private house, but 
insisted on his returning to the palace, btock* 
ing up every other way, and leavihg none open 
but that which lead to the sacred street. Vi- • 
tellius disconcerted, and prevented from exe- 
cuting his resolution, was forced to yield to 

the 
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A.R.S20.the desires of the multitude, wlio condocted 
A .C. 69. )^^^ bg^cj. ^Q ^jjg palace. 

juttie, in Before the ceremony of the abdication was 
whiciiSa. performed, a report was already spread, that 
worrtedT Vit^llius had reiio^nccd the empire ; in conse- 
He retires quence of which, Sabinus . wrote to %ht trir 
!^tQ(, ^ bupes of the German cqhprts, desiring theni 
to keep their tropps T^ithin proper bounds. Ip 
all revolutions, every oQe strives to be first to 
worship a rising fortune. And accordingly 
the chief of the se^atprs, Y^ith ft great number 
of Roman knights, the officers and soldiers of 
the city cohorts, and those of the watch, hur^ 
xied in crowds to pay their cqurt to Sabinus;. 
They were greatly surprised to learn there, that 
the business was not yet done ; that the people 
Wgan to take fire for Vitellius, and that the 
fingry troops began to menace and grow oj^tr 
rageous. They had gone too fa^ to recede • 
^nd those who formed a court about Sabinus, 
concluded they could not be safe if they sepa- 
>ated, but myst become an easy prey to Vitcl- 
lius's soldiers, turned their personal fears into 
party zeal, apd exhorted the city prsefect to 
take arms» 

* But *, 9.3 is g^perally the case on those occa- 
sions, aU were forward to advise, but few ready 
to share the danger. '- Sabinus went out, but 
J)adly attended, gnd )vas spon met by a body 
of soldiers of the contr?cry party. A battle 
ensued, and Sabinus being i^rorsted, was forced 
to take shelter in the capitol, after losing some 
of his meo. Besides the sojdiers under his 
. con^mand, some senators and knights shut them- 
selves 

* Sedf quod in ejosmodi rebut acddit^ consiliuin ab 
^H^ulbus ^tum est^ pericylum pauci tuiD|>8ere. 7ac, 
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selves up with him, whose names Tacitus says A.IL 820. 
he could not well tell, because numbers, after ^* ^•^* 
Vespasian had gained a complete victory , falselj 
assumed the boQOur of having ventured their 
lives for him on that occasion. Some ladies 
too, were courageous enough to enter into that 
fortress just ready to be besieged. All of them 
accompanied their relations or husbands^ one 
excepted, Verulana Gracilia, whosQ only mo- 
tive was her love for war. 

Vitellius's troops, courageous enough to^^P^ 
brave danger, though strangers to discipiine,and taken 
and unable to bear fatigue, kept so loose a^^^^^j 
guard about the capitol, that Sabinus founddien. 
means to bring his children thither, with his 
nephew Domitian. He likewise dispatched a 
courier with letters to the chiefs of the victo- 
rious army, acquainting them with the ^tu- 
ation he was in, and desiring their speedy assis- 
tance. In other respects, he past the night so 
quietly, that he might have gone out, and 
taken shelter elsewhere without danger. 

At break of day, before any hostilities be- 
gan, he sent Cornelius Martialis, an o&cer of 
distinction to Vitellius to complain of the in- 
fraction of their agreement, of the slaughter 
.committed the evening before, and the siege 
he was obliged to sustain in the capitol, . And 
to shew how unjust their treatment of him was, 
he added in the letter which Martialis carried i 
" I took no part in the war, but kept myself - 
^* within the sphere of senator, whilst the 
^* quarrel was deciding betwixt you and Ves- 
" pasian, by the battles of your legions, the 
** taking of towns, and the desolation of iJl 
** Italy. Spain, Britai^i and G^^il revolted, 

*{ whilst 
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AA.82o;'^ whilst Vespasian's brother remained faithful 
A« C.69^*' to you, until you yourself solicited him first 
to enter into treaty. Peaee f and concord 
are useful to the conquered, whilst they are 
duly glorious to the conquerors^ If you re* 
peat the steps you were pleased to take, it 
is not me that you ought to attack ^ith vio- 
lence, after having deceived me by a breach 
of faith; it is not Vespasian's son, ^caree 
past his infancy, that you ought to blame* 
What will you gain by the death of an old 
man, and a youth of fifteen ? Go, meet the 
*' legions, dispute your rights with themi ; the 
** event of the battle will determine alL'V 

To these reproaches, Vitellius returned only 
excuses in answer, laying the blame on the SoU 
di^rs, whose too great Ardour he could not pre-. 
vent : but advised Martialis to go out privately 
at a back-door, for fear the message be had 
brought should cost him his hfe, the soldiers 
being quite averse to ajl thoughts of peace. 
Thusf . Vitellius, having no power either to 
command or forbid any thing, was no longer 
emperor^ but all the motive and occasion of 
the war. 

Martialis had scarce got back to the caj^itol, 
when the German cohorts began the attack. 
They had no ofBcer to command them, but 
each soldier took orders from himself and his 
own fury. They bad not given themselves time 
io bring up any of their engines for war, noi: 
to provide the proper kind of arrows then used 

in 



. / 



* Pacem Sf cot^cordism victis utilia, victorious tan- 
tuin pulcra fe's«. 7cc, 

' t Tpre ! cnue jubrrdi, ueque vettndi potens/ non jam 
Impcrator, sed taiitum belli causa erat. Tac. 
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)n sieges, but with no bther arms than theit A.R.82<u 
swords advanced on to the gates of the cita- -^- ^- ^^ 
del, amidst a shower of tiles and stones,, poured 
down from the tops of the^ portico's from each 
side of the street* They set fire to the gates, 
and would* hare forced their passage through 
the gates, had not Sabinus formed a kind of 
rampart of the statue^, of which he had num- 
hierB at hand. Th^se monuments of the gldry 
of the old Koman heroes, heaped one upon 
another, stopped the assailants. 

They did not however give over for that, 
ittt formed their attack in two oth^r places, 
in one of which they succeeded, on the side of 
Bomulus's asylum *, Private persons had been • su ma. 
suffered to build there, because the peace thatJJl^/^j, 
Bome, then mistress of the universe, enjoyed, '»e»^. i- 
left no room to apprehend war, atid houses 
were builtmp to the very walls of the capitol. 
Vitellibs's soldiers fdUght frotn the tpps of 
those houses^ with *uch advantage, as iould 
not possibly be resisted. Fire was made use of Th« *«»- 
iunder those utlhappy drcumstd^nces, whether pUer^ ^' 
•by* the asfeailants, who wanted to force their ^^^t. 
way into the capitol ; or, as Was more gene- 
rally thought, by the besieged, who hoped by 
that means to put a stop to t,he/ enemy's plx)- 
gress, is uncertain. The fact is, that the fire 
spreading from one part to andther, at last 
gained the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, which 
was entirely consumed. 

Tacitus f deplores this event, as the most 
melancholy and shamefiil that ever happened 

to 

t Id facinus post conditam 'urbem luctuo^issimum fo- 
^i^imumque pof|mlo Romano ilocidit: tiuUo extemo 

' hoste. 
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A«R.820.to the Roman, people. At a time, says bs, 
A^ CL 69. idvhen no enemies were concerned, when the 
gods would have been propitious to us, if ouir 
crimes had not been a bar tp their protection^ 
the abode of Jupiter Capitolinus, deemed by 
pur pious ancestors the test of the duration of 
our empire^ that august edifice, whose sancti- 
ty neither Porsenna, to whom Rome surrender- 
(Bd, nor the Gauls who took it, had dared to 
violate^ perished by the fury of our. own prin- 
ces* It was burnt before in Sylla's war *, but 
that was by the treachery of some particular 
persons : now it was besieged in form, and set 
on fire openly. What was the object of oar 
lirms ? What f could be expected to compen- 
sate so fatal a loss ? 

* If the besieged wc^fc the authors'of the con- 
jBagration, thf&y did not reap the fruits of their 
jcrime ; for the German cohorts wanted nei- 
ther cpurage nor cunning when in danger ; 
]tiut on the coptrary, % the spldieps of the op^- 

polite 

faoete, propitiis, si per mores nostros liceret, deis, aedeat 
Jovis O. M. au^icato a majoribus pignus Imperii conn 
jditam, quam non Fprs^oa, dedita urbe, non Galli capta, 
temerare potviss^t^ furore Principum exscindi. Arserat 
& ante Capitoliilm civili bello, sed ftaede privata. Nunc 
palam obscessum, palam incensum. Quibus armorum 
•ausis : quo tantae cladis pretio pro patria beUavinuis ? 
* See Hist, of the Rom. Bepub. Vol^ X. p. Ip6- ' 
t The Text of Tacitus is obscure in this place^ and haa 
probably been corrupted^ I have made tfae most I could 
of it. 

:^£x diverso trepidus miles,, dux segnis, & yeluti cap- 
tus animi, non lingua, non auribus competere : neqiie 
alienis consiliis regi, heque sua expedire : hue illuc cla- 
Inoribus hostium circumagi ; quae jusserat vetare, quae 
vetuerat jubere. Mox, quod in perditis rebus solet, om- , 
nes prsecipere, neso^o exsequi Postremd| objectis 
Cugjam & fallendi artes drcumspectabant Tac. 
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posite party were disconcerted and terrified : A. R. 89a 
their chief, naturally timid, but then as it wereA, C, 69, 

thunderstruck, seemed to have lost the use of 
|iis reason, tongue and ears : he would not be 
directed by the advice of others, and yet knew 
pot what resqtutpn to take himself, but ran 
from place to place, according as the enemy's 
shouts were most loud. One momeqt he for- 
)[)id what he had just ordered, and then again 
ordered what he' had just countermanded. 
There were soon as many commanders as men ; 
and as it generally happens in great danger^, 
jail gave orders, but nope obeyed them. At 
last, throiying dqwn their arms, each sought 
for safety in flight. The conquerors entered 
furiously sword ip hand, meetii)g with no re- 
sistance, except from a small numi)er of brave 
officers, who soon lost their lives. Flavins Sa-^ 
tinus thought neither of defending himself nor 
of flying: be was taken, together with Quin- 
tius Atticus*", <then consul, who w?is mpre par- 
ticularly remarked 04 account of t^at eippty 
brilliant title, and the inconsiderate rashness 
with which he threw oyt among the people, 
his ordinances, full of gr^at encon^iums on 
Vespasian, and of better reproaches against 
Vitellius. The other persons of distinc^iop 
escaped, some disguise^ like slaves, apd others 
concealed by their faithful clients, or hid among 
the lumljer. Some tpo taking notice of the 
word by which the wemies knew each other, 
made a good use of it, either to answer When 
asked, or to ask themselves, and with the help 
of that and a bold face escaped. 
. The very moment the fray began, Domi-Bomitum 
tian hid himself in the apartment of the keeper ^^*? 

qf 



, 
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A. R. 820. of the temple; after which, a sensible honest 
A. C. 60. freeman, putting one of thie priest's garmeiits 
over him, be reihained unknown among them 
till the tumult was pretty well over, and then 
retired to a friend's house, where he waited the 
event. He afterwards erected two monuments 
in memory of what had passed : the one in 
his father's life-time, plain and modest, being 
A small chapel in honour of Jupiter the Pre- 
server, in the place where the apartment of 
. the .clerk or keeper of the temple stood, which 
was pulled down, with an altar, and an in- 
scription on the marble, setting forth what had 
befallen him. The other was a magnificent 
temple, built when he was emperor, and de- 
dicated to The Guardian Jupiter, in which 
he placed a statue of that god holding him in 
his arms. ' 
i>wtiiof Sabinus and Atticus, loaded with chains^ 
HB^Swac-^^^^ carried to Vitellius, who received him at 
*«• the top of the palace stairs, without emotion 

or anger, to the great displeasure of those wha 
came to desire his leave to put them to deaths 
and to be rewarded for the service they pre- 
tended to haVe done him. The most audaci- 
ous exclaimed loudly with great rage and fury, 
and were backed by a numerous mob. Some 
menaced and others flattered, and all insisted 
on Sabinus^s death. Vitellius endeavoured to 
move them by prayers and entreaties, but was 
at last forced to yield to their perverse obsti- 
nacy. They seized Sabinus directly, tore him 
to pieces, cut off his head, and dragged his 
body to the common place of execution* 
' Such 
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' Such * was the end of a man, by no means A.R. 820*^ 
to be held in contempt. He served the re-»A. C. ^a* 
public five and thirty years, and behaved with 
honour both in peace and war. He never gave 
any one room to accuse him of being cove-- 
tous or unjust : he was too talkative, and that 
was the only failing his enemies could ever 
tax him with, in the great employments he 
held : for he was seven years governor of Mae- 
sia, and twelve years prefect of Rome* In 
the catastrophe in which he perished, some 
thought him timid and cowardly, whilst otheri^ 
imputed it to his unwillingness to shed the 
blood of the citizens. Whatever motive it be 
ascribed to, it is certain he did not behave like 
a man capable of heading any great enterprize: 
and if what Tacitus assm*es us be true, that 
Sabinus was the honour of his family before 
Vespasian was raised to the empire ; at least it 
is plainly proved by facts, that Vespasian had 
a better head, and more resolution than Sa^ 
binus. His death was a satisfaction to Mu- 
cian : and politicians thought it likewise of ad- 
vantage to the public tranquillity, because a 
perfect harmony could hardly have subsisted 
between two men who might have made equal 
claims, the one as brother to the emperor, 
and the other as having giveri him the empire. - 

* Hie exitus fuit viri haud sane spemendk Quinque . 
& triginta stipendia in Republica fecerat, doxni militisE*^ 
(^ue dani8. Innocentiam justitiamque ejus non argue-* 
res : sermonls nimius erat. Id unum septem annis^ quibus 
McEsiam^ duodecimo quibus Prsefecturam urbis obtinuit, 
calomniatus est rumor. In fine vitse alii segnem^ multi mo- 
deratum & civium sanguinis parcum credidere. Quod 
inter omnes constiterit, ante principatum Vespasianidecus 
domus pened Sabinum erat. TVrr. 
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A-RsiO. The people demanded the consurs dedth 

A. C. 69. too ; but Vitellius persisted in refusing it* He^ 

was highly pleased at Quintius's declaring to 

whoever would hear it, that it was he who set 

fire to theeapitol. Whether what he said was 

true or false, Quintius took upon himself the 

odium of that deplorable event, and acquitted 

Vitellius's party of it* 

Th town -^^ ^^^ same time L. Vitellius, with his six 

of Terra- cohorts, menaced and pressed Terracina, where^ 

^^- as I have said, the marines of the Misaenum 

DnsGQ sou • 

racked by fleet; and a great number of gladiators, the 
L, vitei- former * commanded by Apollinaris, and the 
latter by Julianus, had shut themselves up^ 
'' Those two chiefs but ill deserved the name of 

commanders : their licentious rashness and ex* 
treme negligence fitted them rather for gladia« 
tors. They kept no guard, nor thought of 
fortifying the weak parts of the town : but 
taken up with their pleasures both day and 
night, they gave entertainments and concerts^ 
making the soldiers subservient to their luxu- 
ry, and talking of war only when they were 
at tables Apinius Tiro who had joined them^ 
left Terracina, in order to visit the neighbour-^ 
ing towns, and raise contributions from them, 
by which he did the party much more hiirt 
than good 4 

A slave found means to pass over from the 
town to L« Vitellius^s camp, and offered t6 

introduce 

* F*!rae^at . . . Julianus gladiatbiibus^ Apollinaris re» 
inigibus, lascivia ^ocordiaque gladiatorum magis, quam 
ducum similes. Non Vigilias ag^e^ non intuta moeniuni 
finnare : noctu dieque fluxi^ & amoena littorum person- 
lintes, in ministerium luxus dispersis militibus^ de belli 
'timtum inter convivia loquebantun Ta^. 
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introduce his troops privately into the citadel. A.R.82<)i 
His offer was accepted, and easily put in exc--^ G-^^j*. 
cution : the garrison^ as supinely negligent asi 
its commanders, w%s surprized in the d^ad of 
the night. Vitellius's meri rushed sWord in 
hand upon their enemies, smd made a dreadful 
slaughter of th^m^ some heing quite unarmed^ 
others suddenly awaked from . their sleep, a^ 
mazed and terrified by the horrors of the dark, 
the sound of trumpets, and the menacing 
shouts of the victors. Only a few gladiators 
made a brave defence, and sold their HVes very 
dear ; the rest ran towards their ships, where 
the tumult and confusion was not less thaii in 
the town. Several of the inhabitants flying 
with the soldiers were likewise killed with them. 
Six ships escaped at the very beginning of 
the tumult, and the commander of the fleet/ 
ApoUinaris, was as careful to save himself , 
as he had been negligent and remiss before. 
The rest of the ships were taken on the shore/ 
and some of them sunk by the precipitate hur-^ 
ry of the crowds that boarded them, without 
considering how much they were overloaded 
by it. Julianus was taken and delivered up to 
L. Vitellius, who ordered him to be scourged 
severely^ and then killed in his presence^ It 
was reported at that time that Triaria^ L. Vi- 
tellius's wife, striting to equal her husband's 
insolence and cruelty, appeared in the streets 
of Tcrracipa with a sword by her side, insult^ 
mg over the, misfortunes of the wretched inha- 
bitants, and encouraging the massacre and 
plunder of them. 

The conqueror immediately dispatched a 
Courier to his brother, with the news of his 

exploit ; 
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A.R. 82ol exploit ; telling him at the same time, that he 
A. C. 69. waited his orders either to return to Rome, 
or remain in Campania, till that country should 
be quite reduced. Yitellius had not time to 
answer him, bei«g prevented by the enemy's 
becoming master of the city, and his person, 
2VS I am going to relate : and it was a great 
happiness, not only for Vespasian's party, but 
for the republic, too, that L. Vitellius did not 
of his own accord resolve to hasten to Rome i 
for the troops under his command, besides 
their valour and obstinate fidelity, were at that 
time greatly elated by their recent victoryi 
Himself *, infamous as all his conduct was^ 
did not want activity, and vice produced in 
him the same efiects that love of good does in 
virtuous men : so that Primus would have met 
with some resistance on his arrival at Rome^ 
and the city might have perished in the con- 
test. But it had enough to suffer without that : 
the few tro6ps that Vitellius had, were a suf- 
ficient scourge to that capital of the world, 
tte Yicto. xhe slowness and delays of Primus's victQ^ 
did not rious army likewise contributed to the mis- 
^e haste fortunes of Rome. If his troops had made 
Baml ^ haste;, they might have prevented the burning 
v^^ °^ ^^ ^^^ capitol, and the death of Sabinus j 
*^^* events which cut off all hopes of reconcilia- 
tion between Vitellius and Vespiasian* Instead 
of -marching on with dispatch, they stopt at 
1 Otricoli, to celebrate the Satiirnalian feasts, 
whilst Rome was in the utmost confusion and 
distress. 

The 

* Quippc L. Vitelliaj quamvis infami^ inerat industria : 
nee virtutibus^ ut boni^ 8ed> quomodo pessimus quisque^ 
Vitiis valebat Tac. x 
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The motive or excuse for so ill-timed a de- A»R. WO. 
la/, was the pretended necessity of waiting for ^* ^* ®^* 
Mucian ; though some were suspicious enough 
to accuse Primus of losing time purposely, be^ 
cause he was then in treaty with Vitellius, who 
offered him the (consulship, and his daughter 
in marriage. Others rejected those reports as' 
false and calumnious, and invented by Mu- 
cian's flatterers. And indeed it is hardly pro-' 
bable, that in the condition Vitellius then was. 
Primus, who had pulled him down, should 
think of raising him up again, by a treachery 
ft'om which he could expect nothing but ine- . 
vitable ruin. The most favourable, and per- 
haps the truest construction that can be put 
upon a delay, the consequences of which* were 
so fatal, is, that all the generals of the victo-* 
rious party, were desirous to save the city from 
the evils of war, and chose rather to threaten 
than to hurt it. Seeing Vitellius abandoned 
by his best troops, and absolutely destitute oi 
all resource, they thought, not without reasort, 
that the negociation already began for him to 
abdicate, would succeed. But Sabinus spoilt 
all, first by his precipitate rashness in taking^ 
lip arms, and afterwards by his want of cou- 
rage to defend the capitol, a plape able to re- 
gist very powerful armies, but which did not 
hold out four and twenty hours against oiily 
three cohorts. 

These reasonshaveundoubtedlysome weight; 
but they do not fully justify either Mucian or 
Primus. The former sufficiently declared by 
the ambiguous expressions in his letters, that 
he desired to be waited for. The latter, out 
#f an ill-timed coraplaijanbe, or rather t0 itiakcJ 

Vol. V. Y- Wb 
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A.R.S20.his rival responsible for the erent, did wait. 
A. C. 6d-ln short, all the commanders of that party, 
^ persuading themselves the war was over, mark- 
ed the end of it with bloody calamities. Even 
Caerealis, who had great vivacity and fire, made 
no use of it on this occasion. For, being sent 
to Rome with ^ a thousand hd(se through the 
Sabine territories, and by the Sellarian way, 
he marched very slowly, and quite at bis ease. 
On «ie At last the news of the capitoi's being be- 

""^TJ^^f***® sieged rouzed them all from their lethargy, and 
iKBuigbe- forced them, but too late, to exert themselves, 
^ed the Pfimus arriving by the Flaminian way, at a 
ches for. ~ place called Red-Stones, nine miles from Rome, 
J]^- , ^^- learnt the burning of the capitol, and Sabinus's 
deputation death. Cstrealis, who was nearer, got thither 
rejected, before him J but had no cause to be much 
pleased with his diligence. Running on with- 
out precaution, thinking he had none but con- 
quered troops to deal with, he was greatly sur- 
prized to find Vitellius's men drawn up in good 
order, horse and foot being intermixed to back 
and assist each other. A battle ensued not far 
from the city, between the houses and gardens. 
Vitellius's soldiers had the advantage of being 
best acquainted with the ground : besides which 
Caerealis's horse did not fight with equal zeal, 
several of them being of the number of those 
who had lately passed over to the victorious 
army near Narnia, and had not yet forgot their 
first engagement. Caerealis was beat : an offi- 
cer of distinction called Tullius Flavianus made 
prisoner : the rest fled in disorder, and were 
pursued by the conquerors as far as Fiden^. 

This success animated the people in favour 
c^ Vitellius : the multitude, armed indeed, 

not 
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not regularly, but with whatever each could A.R.820. 
lay his haad on, demanded with loud cries to-^*,^* ^*' 
be led on to battle. Vitellius received those 
proofs of their affection with joy^ and expressed 
his -gratitude for them : but being sensible such 
soldiers could make no resistance against victo« 
rious legions, he assembled the senate, and 
caused deputies to be appointed to go and in- 
vite the army to peace and concord, screening 
himself under the name of the Republic, and 
alledging the good of the empire. . 

The deputies divided, and met with differ* 
ent treatment. . Those that applied to Caere- 
alis were in extreme danger from the fury of 
the soldiers, who would not hear of peaces 
Arulaenus Busticus, at that time praetor, and 
highly estimable for his merit and virtue, wa^ 
.wounded. Those that were with him dispersed 
and fled. The Lictor, who preceded him, it- 
tempting to keep off the mob, was killed on 
the spot : and if Cserealis had not appointed 
an escort to guard the deputies of the senate'^ 
the sacred character with which they were 
clothed would not have protected them, but 
the enraged citizens would have massacred 
them at the city gates, and been guilty of % 
crime that would have filled even strangers with 
horror. Those who went to Primus were re- 
ceived with greater respect, not that his troopsr 
were more reserved, but because he had a 
greater command over them. 

With the deputies of the senate went, of hii? 
own accord, Musonius Rufus, a Roman knight^ 
famous for his philosophical studies, and for^ 
merly banished by Nero on that account : but 
who, like a true stoic, exaggerated virtue, and 

Y a sj^iH 
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A.R. Sao. spoilt his good qualities by his indiscreet zeal. 

A» C. e9.Tiiis philosopher, as if he had been in his sehool 
among his disciples, preached up to the army 
the advantages of peace, and the misfortunes 
of war* Some laughed at, others were tired 
of him, and others again began to use him 
£oughly. Terrified by their threats, and gent* 
ly advised by somo men of sense, he at last 
gave over displaying his wisdom, which suited 
Meither the place, nor time, nor persons he was 
speaking to. 

-• The vestals too came out to meet Primus, 
bringing him a letter from Vitellius, wherein 
he desired only one day's delay, in order to re^ 
sume the negociation, and settle all things* 
Primus paid the Vestals all the honour due to 
their character, but answered Yitelliiis, that 
Sabtnus's death, and the burning of the capi^ 
tol, required vengeance, and cut off all possi- 
bility dt treating. 

Primus wished however to be able to spare 
Bome, and calling an assembly of the soldiers, 
endeavoured to prevail on them to encamp at 
Ponte-mole, and defer entering the city till 
the next day. He was apprehensive, that the 
resistance they would meet with, might induce 
them to spare neither the peo^, senate, nof 
temple of the gods* But it was not in his 
power to keep them back. Every delay seem^^ 
td suspicions, and detrimental to their ex- 
pected victory: the more so, as the colours 
th^y saw flying on the hills around Rome, 
though followed KOilj by a despicable mob, 
indicated iti their opiniotis ^ numerous army 
of enemiesv 

' AccwdiirgI/ 
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Accordiogly they marched directly on, and A.R. asa 
dividing into three bodies, some continued on A. C. 69. 
in the Flaminian way where they were ; ano^t^g^^*^ 
ther party took to the right along the Tiber, 
and a third division advanced towards the gate 
^ Col line. Vitellius's men were without the city 
wails. The militia raised among the people 
did not hold out a moment against the enemy's 
horse. The old soldiers stood their ground^ 
and fought bravely. The place where they 
engaged not being open, but intersected by 
houses and buildings, the general action was 
divided into numbers of skirmishes, in which 
Vespasian's troops, being better governed, and 
commanded by better officers, had the advan- 
tage eyery where ; only those who topk to th9 
left sufFei-ed greatly from the narrowness and 
difficulties of the streets : Vitcllius's soldiers, 
getting up on the walls of the gardens, drove 
them back with showers of stones and arrows, 
till towards the evening, the gate CoUine hav- 
ing been force4 by Vespasian's horse, they were 
surrounded. 4- battle in form was likewise 
fought in the Campus Martins, and Vitellius's 
jnen, whose despair was their own resource, 
were conquered there too. Forced to retreat 
within the walls of Ronje, they rallied there 
in small bodies, 4^termined io hol4 out to jthe 
last extremity. 

The people enjoyed the sight ; and, 9.8 if it 
had been a battle fought purposely to divert 
them, clapped their hands, and encouraged 
sometimes one, and sometimes the other party.- 
When either of them was worsted, tl|e specta- 
tors called out to the conquerors, to kill those 
th^t had taken shelter in the shops and houses^ 
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A,R. 820. the victorious soldiers thought of nothing but 
A. C. 69. blood and slaughter, whilst the people took 

care to strip the slain. 
3teange The day on which this violence and slaugh- 
SentkL*^^^*^ was Committed, being one of the saturna- 
diverrions lian holidays, a season of pleasure and diversion 
Mdcrael- in the nature of our Carnival, the appearance 
of * things in Rome, "was strange beyond all 
imagination. In one place was bloodshed 'and 
battle, in another baths open, and taverns full 
of drunkards : the greatest excesses of de- 
bauchery were committed amidst streams of 
blood, and heaps of dead bodies : every con- 
comitant of voluptuous idleness and licentious- 
ness was intermixed with all the horrors that 
attend the sacking of a town ; so that the city- 
seemed to be in a fit of fury and madness, and 
Ht the same time intoxicated with pleasure. 

Rome had already seen armies of her own 
citizens fight against each other within her 
walls. Sylla had made her bleed twice, and 
Cinna once ; nor were their victories attended 
with less cruelty. But what characterises the 
event I am now speaking of, is a difference that 
3hocks humanity : pleasures and diversions suf- 
fered no interruption by it, as if what happen- 

• ' ed 

* Sflsva ac deformis vrbe tola facies. Alibi proelia & 
yulnera, idibi balheee popinaeqiie : simul cnior Sz strues 
eorporum, juxta scorta> & scortis similes : quantum ii| 
Ipicuriaso otio libidinum, quidquid in acerbissima capti- 
vitate ficelerjum : prorsus ut eamdem civitatem & furere 
crederes, & lascivire. 

Conflixerant ante armati exercitus in urbe, bis L. Sulla, 
semel Cinna, victoribus, nee tunc minus crudelitatis : 
i}ttnc inkumana securitas, &, ne minimo quidem temporis 
^uptates intermissae^ velut festis diebus id quoque gau- 
mum accederet Exsultabant, fruebantur^ ];iulla partium 
p^^a, malis publicise laetL Tac, * - 
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ed had been a joyous addition to the festival. A.R. 820. 
Dancing, frolicking and laughing was all the A. C. 69. 
Romans minded : the public misfortunes gave 
them no concern, nor did they seem to care 
Which side got the better. 

The city was taken : but the praetorian camp, -yhe 
to which the bravest of the conquered had re-toriaii 
treated, resolved to defend it as their last hope^^ 
still resisted. The conquerors were bent on 
<lriving them from that asylum ; and especially 
the old praetorians, broke by Vitellius and re- 
stored by Vespasian, were obstinate in it. All 
thstt the art of war had then invented for at- 
tacking the strongest places, was made use of 
against the walls of the camp. Each man en- 
couraging bis comrade, cried out, ** The fi- 
** nishing stroke was then to be put to their 
** work, and they should at least reap the re^ 
ward of all the dangers and labours they had 
undergone. That they had restored the city 
to the senate and people, and the temples 
" to the gods. But that the camp was the 
centre of the soldier's glory, his country, 
and ought to be dear to him as his household 
gods. That if they did not that instant 
force their way in, they would be obliged 
to spend the whole night under arms.'^ The 
besieged on their side, though less numerous, and 
already so often conquered, would not hear of 
surrejidering, but still obstinately persisted to 
dispute the victory. Covered with blood, they 
embraced their standards and altars, the last 
consolation of dying men : many struggling 
against death to their last grasp, expired on the 
tops of the towers and ramparts ; and at last, 
Ifhen the gates were forced, the few remaining 

cQmbatajitfl 
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A.IL 890. combatftntp rushed upon the victors, and, ene« 
A. C. 69.njy lij^e *, died of the wounds they received 

in their breasts, fond of preserving their bo«- 

nour to the last moment. 
"Viteffius'f Vitellius little deserved to have ^uch brave 
J2^ soldiers. The cowardice he had so often shewn, * 

Tae, But. and of which he gave fresh proofs at bis death, . 

Sirtf TO ^"^"^^s ^ ^^^y great contrast with the valour of \ 

1^,^)7! those who lost their lives in his cause. So 
^^* soon as he found the city was taken, he slipt 
©n't of his palace by a back door, and was 
carried in a ehair to his wife's house on mount 
Aventinus, taking with him only two of his 
domestics, a cook, and a baker. His design 
Tvas, if he could remain there the rest of the 
day undiscovered, to go to Terracina, and 
throw himself into the arms of the cohorts 
' commanded by bis brother. He did not con* 
t;iim^ iong in the place he had chosen for his 
retreat, but changing bis mind, either f out 
of mere fickleness, as Tacitus says, and be- 
cause peopleywho are terrified, are apt to think 
ipvery situation better than that they are in ; or 
rather, a^ Suetonius thinks, misled by a false 
Import that was spread of peace, be returned 
to the palace. He found it quite. deserted : 
all, eycfti the lowest of the slaves, had fled, or 
tvpided meeting him. Even his cook andi 
)»aker forsook him. The aoUtude % of the 

place, 

* E^ eecidene oinneg contrariis vulneribus^ versi ix^ 
Iiostem. {^a qura etiam xnori^ntibw decori exitus Adt. 
Tac. 

t MobSfitate ingevii^ &, quee natura pavoris est^ qaum 
QBniia metuenti prfiesenda maxime desplicerent. Too. 

X Teiret solitudo, & tacentes lodtteptat clauM, ia- 
borrescit vacuis^ fessusque misero errore^ & pudenda 
latebra semet occultans^ 2S0 Julio Flacido tribunio cohorti 
protrabitur. T/w?. . , 
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place, and the silence that reigned throughout A.R.S20- 
the vast empty spaces, filled him with dread. -^- C. a*» 
He opened the apartments, and shuddered with 
terror when he found them . empty. At last, 
tired of running l»e knew not where, he tied 
about his waist a ^rdle filled with gold, and 
bid himself in the porter's lodge, near which 
• , a great dog wa^ tied up. Suetonius adds, that 
he stopped up the door of the lodge (probably 
on the outside to prevent its being seen) with 
the beddinjg of the slave whose place he took. 

This shameful asylum, as Tacitus justly calls 
it, could not save him. Those who wei'e hunt^ 
ing after him, finding no body in the palace, 
made a strict search, and forcibly dragging him 
from his lurking hole, asked him (for they did 
ijot know him) Where they could find Vitel- 
lius. He told them some lie or other at first, 
but it was not possible to deceive them Igjpig : 
Jie was soon known, and then stooped to the 
most humble prayers and supplications, beg- 
ging they would but spare his life, and he 
would be content to live in a prison; adding, 
that he had secrets to disclose which nearly con- 
<;^erned Vespasian. His prayers were not heard, 
and a tribune, called Julius Placidus *, or- 
dered his hands to be tied behind him, a rope 
to be put about his neck, and his clotheg to be 
t^rn off; in which condition he was dmgged 
to the Foruni like a criminal going to execu- 
tion : a sad, and dreadful sight, which how^ 
ever only drew insults upon him and not tears, 

his 

* Yincte pest terguoi manus : laolata vestq, foedup^ 
ipectaculum ducebatur, multis increpantibus, nuHo ilia- 
crymante: deformitas fxitus xugifericprdiam abstule^. 
Toe. ' " 
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A.R.820.his own infamy stifling all compassion. The 
•A. C. 69. mob pelted him with dirt and dung, pursuing 
him with a thousand invectives, calling him 
an • incendiary, because **the capital had been 
burnt, a glutton and a dtunkard. Even his 
bodily defects were reproached him, his enor- 
mous size and red face, illuminated with wine, 
his great belly, and tottering walk, (for he had 
a weakness in his legs, occasioned by a blow 
he received from one of the chariots in the cir- 
cus, when attending on Caligula there,) did 
not escape their censure. A soldier belonging 
to the German armies meeting him in that con- 
dition, drew his' sword, and, either out of 
indignation, and to rescue him from such in- 
sults, or that he owed the tribune, and not 
Vitellius, a grudge, cut off the tribune's ear, 
for which he was killed on the spot. 

Vitellius was still dragged along the sacred 
street, his hair being thrown back to shew his 
face, and the point of a Tsword held under his 
chin to prevent his stooping to hide his con- 
fusion. In that condition he was forced to see 
his own statues thrown down and stamped 
on, and to look at the place where Galba was 
murdered. After which he was dragged to 
the Gemoniae, or common place of execution, 
where Sabinus's body lay. Vitellius shewed 
all this time the utmost lowness of soul, ex- 
cept on one occasion, when a tribune insulting 
him, he answered, " I have however been thy 
" emperor.'* The soldiers who seized him 
took a barbarous pleasure in pricking him 
with the points of their swords, and hacking 
him piece-meal, to majce him feel all the pangs 

Cif 
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of a slow death : and* the mob, always out-A.R.82o. 
tageous and running into extremes, heaped as A. C. 69. 
many curses on him after his death, as they 
had praises whilst he / lived. His body was 
dragged through tBe Tiber with a hook, and 
his head stuck on a ^ike, and carried through 
the city. His widow Galerica took care how- 
ever to see him buried at last. 

Such was the deplorable end of that em- 
peror in the fifty-fifth year qf * his age. Vitel- 
lius was indebted to others for every thing he 
possessed. It t was not by his personal merit, 
but in virtue of his father's name and reputa-. 
tion, that he obtained the consulship, several 
priesthoods, and a .distinguished rank ia the 
city and senate. Those who raised him to the 
empire did not know him. It is very remark- 
able that, cowardly as he was, he was better 
beloved by the troops than many of the great- 
est and best generals had ever been. It must 
however be owned, that he was open and li- 
beral, virtues which easily ruin a prince, when 
not conducted with prudence and discretion. 
He thought to make and secure himself fi-iends 

by 

* Et Vttlgud eadem pf avitate inseetabatur interfectuxn; 
qua foverat viventem. Tac. 

t Consulatum, Sacerdotia, nomen locumque inter pri« , 

more8> nulla sua industrial sed cuncta patris daritudine 
adeptus. Prindpatum el detulere qui ipsum non nove« 
rant Studia eiercitus raro cuiquam bonis artibus quseaita 
perinde adfuere, quam huic per ignaviam. Inerat ta- 
men simplicitas ac liberalitas, quae^ ni adsit modus, in 
exitium vertuntur. Amicitias dum magnitudine munerum, 
non constantia jnorum, conlinere putat, meruit magis 
quatn habuit Reipublicse baud dubie intererat ViteDiurat 
vinci: sed imputore p«rfidiam »on possunt qui Vitellium 
yespatiano prodidere, quum a Galba discivissent. Tac, 
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A.R. 820. by tl>e greatness of his gifts, without backing 
A, C. 69. them by a continued series of virtuous deeds. 
But the event shewed how much he was mis- 
taken. It was certainly, says Tacitus, for the 
interest of the republic, that Yitellius should 
be conquered. But the men who abandoned 
and betrayed him to favour Vespasian, could 
claim no merit from that treachery, for they 
bad served Galba so before. 
KbtSer Vitellius's whole family fell with him. His 
and ion. Brother was marching towards Rome, at the 
vr^2^^* head of the cohorts with which he had sur- 
prised Terracina. The citizens, easily terri- 
fied, and always ready to flatter the present 
reigning monarch, earnestly desired troops 
might be sent against L. Vitellius, and the 
remainder of the enemies destroyed. Their 
desires were granted. The victorious cavalry 
were sent to Africa, and followed by the le- 
gions, who however did not proceed beyond 
Bovill^. L. Vitellius did not attempt to re- 
sist, but surrendered up himself and his cohorts 
to the conqueror's mercy : and his men *, as 
much out of indignation as fear, laid dpwn 
their unfortunate arms. 

Those who surrendered were led, as in tri- 
umph, through the city, between two ranks of 
armed men, Not one of them had the air of 
a supplicant, but their looks spoke sorrow and 

bravery, 

* Et miles infeticta nrmtt, baud mimM ira quam meCu, 
abjecit., Longus dedltorum ordo^ septus armatis, per ur- 
bem incessit. Nemo supplici vultu, sed tristes & truces^ 
& adversum plausus ac lasciviam insoltantis vulgi immo- 
biles. Paucos erumpere aiMos circctsijecti pressere : ee- 
teri in custodiam conditi : nihil quisquam locutna indigo 
lium^ &, <|^aiiqti9m inter adversa, andva yirttttis favai 
Tac. 
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bravery. Nor could the insults of the popu-* A.R.8fio. 
lace force a complaint from them : on the con^ A. C. ^. 
trary, sotojt stept out of their ranks to chastize 
the insolence of the mob, but were killed on 
the spot : the rest were locked up in prisons. 
They bore all without uttering- a word unbe^ 
coming their courage, and preserired th^ir 
glory imsuUied in the depth of misery. 

L. Vitellius su&red death. He was as bad 
as his brother, but more vigilant in his pros- 
perity, of which he had a less share than of 
his adversity. 

The emperor Vitellius*s son, though very r«f. miu 
young, and having such an impediment in his ^'^^ ^ 
speech, t^at he could barely articulate a word,f''i8. 
likewise forfeited his life, for the dangerous ^'^^^^ 
honour of having a father clothed with the 
purple of the Csesars, Mucian did not think 
proper tp let that last branch of an enemy^s 
family subsist : and his cruelty in that must 
have been the more odious, when compared 
with Vitellius's clemency towards Otho*s and 
Vespasian's relations, not one of which wei'e 
hurt by him ; for Sabinus's death ought not to 
be laid to his charge. 

Vitellius's daughter w^s however spared. "^^^P?*^ 
Mucian let her live ; and Vespasian, who did his dau^. 
not act on the principal of a suspicious Policy, ^^ 
found a suitable match for her, and gave herc^ u. ^^^ 
a handsome fortune. 

Of all those who had an influence over Vi- ijie free- 
tellius, none was hurti but the freeman Asia- ^^^ 
ticus, tvho suffered the death ordained forferathe* 
slaves, and by that atoned for the ill use he^^:i^ 

1 1 1 !• 1 * rr«i • OBinea tor 

had made ot bis power. The two prdetoriansiayea. 
prefects, Julius Prisctis and Alphaenus Varus, ^"''•|j^'*^ 

were 
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A.R. 820. were only broke ; and it was without any ma»^ 
A. C. 69.jjer of necessity that the former killed hini- 
self* His colleague enjoyed his life and liberty 
in peace* 

. Before I proceed to Vespasian's . reign, I 
ought to give an account of some foreign 
wars, which more properly belong to Vitei- 
lius*s. Such were those in Moesia and Pon-' 
tus : but especially the nether Germany was 
disturbed by a most violent war, which com* 
municated to a part of Gaul ; and, proceed- 
ing from the intestine divisions and troubles 
of the Romans, after causing them very great 
losses, not without some mixture of shame and 
ignominy, could not at last be ended but by 
• the restoration of the empire to tranquillity and 
good order, under the government of Vespa- 
sian. I shall begin with the slight insurrec- 
tions in Moesia and Pontus, which will require 
but few words. 



SECT. 
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SECT. III. 

Incursions of the Dacians into Mossia stopt hg 
Mtdcmn. Insurrection in Pontus^ quelled by 
Vespasian. Civilis^ a Batavian, makes his 
nation revolt. The Romans driven out of the 
Batavian island. Civitis attempts to gain over 
the Gauls. Another Victory gained by Civilis 
over the Romans. Eight Batavian cohortSy 
old troops^ who had long served in the Roman 
armies J join Civilis. He makes all his troops 
swear allegiance to Vespasian. He besieges tJie 
. camp of Vetera. Flaccus marches to succour 
the besieged. Seditions perpetually breaking 
out. Flaccus retreats y and Vocula remains at 
theheadoftheenterprize. New seditions. In^ 
cursions of the Germans in alliance with Civilis. 
Civilis attempts in vain to Jbrpe the camp of 
Vetera. The news of the battle of Cremona 
knomi in Germany. Civilis^ s intrigues to raise 
the Gauls. Civilis detaches part of his army to 
attack Vocula. Combat in which the Romans 
are conquerors. Vocula gains a second victory 
before Vetera ; and makes the enemy raise the 
siege. Vocula loses the fruit of his victories. 
The camp of Vetera besieged again. Another 
Sedition. Flaqcus is killed by his soldiers. 
What ensued after Flaccus' s deaths till the re* 
volt of the Gauls. 

THE Dacians, ever uneasy, thought of^*^*®^^- 
taking up arms again the mohient they incurii^' 
were delivered from fear by the absence of the of the Da- 
Moesian army, gone to attack Vitellius. They mS'"* 
remaine(l quiet however sora^ time longer, stopt by 
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A. R. 820. waiting the event of things. So soon as thcj^ 
A. C. 69. knew that a civil war had broke out in Italy, 
and that the armies of the two contending 
parties had begun to engage, they proceeded 
to action, forced the winter quarters of the 
auxiliary troops, horse and foot, left by the 
Bomans in that country, and, making them- 
selves masters of both shores of the Danube, 
were preparing to attack the camp of the le- 
gions, who would not have been able to resist 
them. Mucian happened fortunately to be in 
those parts at that time. He had learnt the 
victory Antonius Primus had gained at Cremo- 
na, and being consequently in no violent hur-*- 
ry to get to Italy, undertook to check the in- 
cursions of the Dacians, sending his sixth le- 
gion against them, by which th^y were soon 
drove back beyond the river. In order to se- 
cure the tranquillity of that province more ef- 
fectually, he.ga\?e the command of it to Fon- 
teius AgrippH, late proconsul of Asia, toge- 
ther with part of the troops who, after fight- 
ing for Vitellius in Italy, were ordered back 
to lUyria, and whom it was policy to divide 
into fjifferent bodies, and employ in a war a- 
gainst a foreign enemy, 
liwurrec A mean slave, called Anicetus, was the cause 
pSntus. ^f t^^ war that broke out in Pontus. He was 
quelled by a freeman to Polemon, the fest king of that 
Vespasian, ^^^j^^yy^ i^Jjq consented under Nero to have 

his kingdom reduced into a Roman province* 
Anicetus, all powerful under Polemon, found 
his condition gi'eatly altered by the Roma^ 
government. He therefore took advantage of 
their intestine troubles, and, pretending great 
leal for Vespasian, gained over the people 

bordering 
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bordering on the Euxine sea, and by proniIs-A.R.820. 
ing great plunder and booty, secured the as--^^^-^^' 
sistance of those whose desperate fortunes left 
them no other resource, and by that means 
6oon saw himself at the head of an army, by no 
means contemptible* He attacked Trebisond, 
an ancient Greek colony, and took it, cutting 
to pieces the garrison, which consisted of a co- 
hort, originally composed of foreigners, who 
afterwards assuming the name of Roman citi- 
zens, and with that name, says Tacitus, took 
Roman arms and standards, retaining how- 
ever all the licentiousness and indolence natu- 
ral to the Greeks* 

The Roman fleet in the Euxine sea had been 
weakened by Mucian ; who had sent the best 
ships and soldiers belonging to it to Byzan* 
tium. Anicetus attacked with fire and sword 
what Remained of that fleet; fell upon the 
coasts of Pontus, and the barbarians, becoming 
masters of the sea, over^run it with impunity 
in ships of a particular construction. Neither 
iron nor brass were used in building them. 
Their bottoms were wide, and sides narrow, 
and when the sea grew rough and stormy, they 
heightened those sides, by adding planks which 
met at top and formed a kind of roof* With 
these light vessels, which could riot contain 
above five-and-twenty, or at most thirty men, 
they braved the dangers of the waves, sailing 
backwards as well as forwards, both head and 
stern being built alike. 

Vespasian was informed of these disturban- 
ces before he left Judaea, and immediately sent 
a considerable detachment of good troops un- 
der the command of Virdius Geniinus, a brave 

Vol. V. ' Z and 
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A.R.«20.and experienced officer, who easily defeated aii 
A. C. 69. enemy ignorant of. all discipline, and spread 
about the country without order, in quest of 
plunder. The barbarians found an asylum ia 
their ships. But Virdius had others built, and 
overtook Amicetus at the mouth of a river, 
which Tacitus calls Cohibus, where the rebel 
thought himself secure under the protection of 
the king of the Sedochezians, whom he had 
gained over by making him great presents. Ia 
fact, that king seemed at first disposed to de- 
fend him with his arms ; but when, on one 
side^ he was offered a certain subsidy if he gavifc 
Up Amicetus, and on the other threatened with 
war if he refused, his fidelity, of which much 
could not be expected from a barbarian, for- 
sook him, and he was pretty easily prevailed 
on to sell both the leader and his followers^ 
for a sum of money agreed on by both sides* 
By that means the war in Fontus was ended 
almost as soon as begun. 
civiiis. a Not SO the Batavian war, of which I am go- 
makers^ i^g ^^ speak. That nation, formerly a part of 
nation re- the Catti in Germany, and driven from their 
^Tac. Hut. country by intestine broils, retained all the 
IV. 1^ fierceness of their origin, in the new habitation 
they pitched upon, which was an island formed 
by the right arm of the Rhine, the Vahal, and 
the sea. The face of that country has been 
much altered since those times : but Betaw, 
or Betavia, as I have elsewhc^re observed, still 
preserves their name. They were rather allied, 
than subject to the Romans. Nor did they 
suffer so disproportioned a friendship to crush 
them. They paid no tributCj but only fur- 
nished the empire with soldiers, whose valour 

Wat 
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t^as often of gr^at service in the Germaii wars.A.R.*20. 
Tbey had likewise gained great honour in Bri- ^' C« ^9- 
tain, and I have several times had occasion 
to speak of eight Batavian cohorts, who, be^ 
ing attached as auxiliaries to the fourteenth le- 
gion, became its rivals and enemies; Their 
cavalry was excellent, and use4 to swim over 
the Bhine without a man's quitting his horse 
or arms, or even breaking his rank. 

The most illustrious of that nation, at the 
time I am speaking of, was Claudius Civilisj 
distinguished above all for his high birth, be- 
ing of royal descent i his personal bravery, and 
endowments of mind, fertile, cunnings and 
ftictive J we are not much acquainted with his 
name, though he deserves to be as well known ^ 
almost of the greatest generals recorded in 
historv^ 

He had reason not to be satisfied with tjfe 
Romans. His brother Julius Paulus, falsely 
accused of treason, had been put to death by 
order of Fonteius Capito, who commanded in 
lower Germany before Vitellius. I have ob- 
served elsewhere, that Civilis was himself in 
clanger of suffering the same ftttci His resent- 
ment for his brother's death, and his own peril, 
induced him to seize the opportunity of the 
eivil war to take revenge. But he was too 
cunning to act openly, or warn the Romans to 
look upon him as an enemy, and treat him as 
such by a manifest rebellion. Sertorius and 
Hannibal were the models he proposed to imi- 
tate, intending 'to be like them for arts and 
stratagems, as he was in his face, for he too 
liad but one eye. He therefore resolved to 
work underhand, and hide his play. Accord- 

2 itigly 
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A. R.820. ingiy he pretended to espouse Vespasian's 
A. C. 69» cause, for which he had a specious pretence, 
very fit to give an air of sincerity to all hifc 
steps. Antonius Primus had wrote to him to 
prevent the departure of the succours Vitellius 
had sent for, and to amuse the legions on the 
Rhine, under pretence of some disturbance or 
other in Germany. Hordeonius Flaccus who 
commanded on^the spot, likewise desired him 
to behave in that manner, as much out of in^ 
clination to Vespasian's party, as affection to" 
the republic, in danger of perishing, if a new 
inundation of numerous troops should pour in 
upon Italy, and revive the war. 

Civilis finding he should be able to conceal" 
his intended revolt, under the appearance of 
obedience to the private orders of the Romam 
generals, immediately set to work ; and found 
thfc Batavians already disposed to rise by a very 
singular circumstance. ^Vitellius had ordered 
soldiers to be levied among them, and that 
burden, heavy in itself, was rendered quite 
unsupportable by the tyrannical proceedings of 
those who inlisted them. Their greedy cove- 
tousness was such, that they took old and sick 
men, and made them pay a ransom before they 
were dismissed. A motive still more infa- 
mous engaged them to take young lads before 
they were of proper age to bear arms. The 
whole nation was incensed, and Civilis's emis- 
saries took care to foment the sedition, and 
easily persuaded the Batavians to refuse to in- 
list. Civilis himself, utider pretence of giving 
a great entertainment, assembled in one of their 
bacred woods, the chief nobility, and those 
among the lower class, whose ^courage and bra- 
very 
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very wpre most signal, and when they hegan A.R. «2o. 
to wax warm with wune and good cheer, open- ^' ^' ^^' 
fed his mind to them. 

After extolling the ancient glory of their na* 
tion, and observing how much they were de- 
jgrad^d and dishonoured by the insults and out- 
rages .they suffered, being treated more like 
islaves^tban allies, he added, thatiuo opportu- 
nity had ever offered so fair as the present, to 
gain their liberty. ** The Romans, said he, 
" are weakened by their own divisions. None 
" but old men are left iii their camps upon 
the Rhine, where we are sure of a rich and 
easy booty. Dare but to lift up your eyes, 
and be not terrified by empty shadows qf 
legions without reality. We are strong ih 
horse and foot, and can depend on the , as- 
sistance of our neighbours and brothers, the 
" Germans. The Romans* themselves will 
" not be much displeased at our war. If the ^ 
" success prove doubtful,' we will make a me- 
" rit of it with Vespasian : victory, carries 
**^ with it its own apology." ^ 

This speech was greatly applauded by all 
that heard it, and Civilis made them take the 
most solemn oaths known to barbarians. He 
likewise applied to the Caninefates, whose 
origin was the same with the Batavians, and 
who, inhabiting the same island, were not in- 
ferior to them in any respect, but in numbet. 
He applied also to the eight Batavian cohorts, 
already often mentioned, who were retui'ning 

to 

• Ne Romanis quidem ingratum id bellum, cujus am- 
biguam fortunam Vespasiano imputftturos : victoriae ra< 
tionem non reddi. Tac. 
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* 

A.R.8S0.to Germany by Vitellius's order, and were t^ijr 
A. C. 69. that time at Mentz. ' ,' 

TheBo^ l'^^^ Caninefates took the field first ; and, till 
pwM do- Civilis and tbe Batavians should think proper 
SeBata- to declare themselves, chose for their leader sL 
yian island, man of great birth, and in high esteem among 
the barbarians for his brutal courage. ' Jiis 
name was Brinno, and he was son to a man 
who, after having attacked the Romans seve- 
ral times in a hostile maiiner, had laughed witb 
impunity at the phantom of war, Caligula bad 
attempted to frighten the German? with. The 
Canihefates were pleased with a name that had 
ever been at enmity with Rome. Brinno, ex- 
alted on the soldiers shoulders, was^ solemnly 
proclaimed their general in that war. 

He was immediately joined by the Frisons 
from the other side of the Rhine, and opened 
the campaign by taking a camp in the island 
of the Batavians, in which were two cohorts, 
who did not in the least dream of being so at- 
tacked. They were cut to pieces or put to 
flight, and a great number of sutlers and Ro- 
man traders, fearing no harn^from people they 
thought their friends, and suddenly surprised 
by this unexpected war, fell into the con- 
queror's hands. ^ Several castles and forts must 
have suffered the same f^te with the camp, if 
the praefects of the cohorts, unable {o defend, 
had not thought it most prudent to burn 
them. They retired with all the troops they 
had, to the farther part of the island, where 
they formed a small army, but very unequal 
to the rebels ; for most of them were raw sol- 
diers, to whom their arms were rather a load 
find burden than a means of defipnce, apd ver^ 
/. . - badly 
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badly, replaced the old troops Vitellius bad or- AfR-92o. 
cl^red into Italy. Besides these land forces, ^* ^' ^^' 
the Bomans bad a fleet of four-and-twenty 
sail, which they took care to collect* and sta« 
lion near them. 

Civilis first tried what art a^d cunning wpuld 
do. Pretending to bp still a friend to the Bo- 
manSf he blamed the praefect for leaving their 
fortresses ; and advises them to return to their 
winter quarters, and depend on his taking care 
to disperse that handful of rebels with his co- 
hort His design was to facilitate a victory 
over troops separated and remote froni each 
other. The Roman officers perceived bis drift, 
jftnd the intelligencethey received from all bands, 
left them no room to doubt, but that Civili$ 
was the real author and head of the rebellion, 
and that Brinno only lent him his name, Thq 
iG^rmans, passionately fond of war, could not 
keep a secret that gave them so much pleasure. 

Civilis, finding artifice would not do, hfl4 
recourse to open force. He put himself at the 
head of the rebels, and attacked the JE^onqans 
in their post, being followed by the Cauij^efates; 
Frisons, and Batavians. The Romans prepared 
to give them a warm reception, and drew up 
their se^. and land forces in order af battle : 
but the engagement was hardly begun, when 
a cohort of Tongrians deserted, and went oveir 
to Civilis ; by which 4:he party they forsook 
wis greatly dtsconcierted, being -attacked at the 
same time by allies as well as enemies. The 
fleet was not less perfidious. Fart of the 
rowers were Batavians, who, pretending want 
of skill, embarrassed the Operations of such 
•sailors and soldier? as were faitbjful j but grow- 
ing 
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A.R.820.ing bolder by degrees, tbej resisted, and al« 
A. C. 69.tered the course of the ships, turning theit 
sterns towards the enemy instead of their heads. 
At last they attacked the centurions and tri« 
bunes, and killed such as would not join them ; 
by which means the four-and-twenty ships, of 
\t^hich the fleet consisted, were either given, up 
to the rebels, or taken by them. The land 
forces w ere not able to recover the disorder in* 
to which they had been thrown at first ; and 
Civilis gained a complete victory. 

This first exploit was of great advantage to 
the rebels, to whom it procured arms and 
ships, of which they had much need > and 
made a great noise in Gaul and Germany, 
Where Civilis and his associates were celebrated 
and extolled, as the avengers of the common 
liberty. The Germans, their nearest and 
bra vest > neighbours, offered all the assistance 
they could give. The Gauls were not so easily 
moved, though Civilis tried every method to 
gain their alliance. The cohorts he had just 
conquered were Gauls, as well as their com- 
Civilis'sat-inanders. He sent back the officers he had 
«Sf^ver ^^ken prisoners without ransom : and gave the 
the Gauls, soldiers their choice, either to remain with him 
or go, promising the greatest encouragement 
and distinction to such as should share his for- 
tune ;^nd giving even those that left him some 
share of the I^oman spoils. 

These liberalities were a bait, to allure them 
the better to relish the speeches, by which he 
exhorted them to revolt,' He represented to 
them the extreme hardships they bad suffered 
for so many years past, in a wretched state of 
servitude, disguised under the name* of peace. 

" The 
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** The Batavians, said he, though exeinpt A.R.820, 
from tribute, have taken up arms against A* C- ^fi* 
those tyrants of the universe, and the very 
first opportunity that offered, conquered 
the Romans, and put them to flight. What 
** then might not be done, if the Gauls too 
" would shake off the yoke ? What are the 
*• forces that Italy has remaining ? It is by the 
** blood of one province, that another pro- 
** vince is subdued." He alledged the exam- 
ple of Germany, which recovered its liberty 
by the defeat and death of Varus, and that too 
at a time when Augustus, and not a Vitellius, 
governed the empire. He observed, that the 
natural valour of the Gauls was heightened 
by the discipline they had learned in the Roman 
armies ; and after giving them the highest 
hopes of success, spurred them on by awaking 
the love of liberty in them. " Let Syria, 
*• Asia, and the East, said he, accustomed to 
♦' obey kings, endure servitude. Gaul still has 
*' many citizenis who were born * before taxes 
^* and imposts were laid upon them. Even 

" the 

* If we ^o back to Caesar's time, that date is too re* 
mote, and Tacitus's proposition would exceed all protabi*. ' 
lity ; for it was near a hundred and twenty years after 
the conquest of Gaul, that Civilis's rebellion happened. 
But Caesar's wars against the Gauls were immediately fol- 
lowed by civil v/ars among^st the Romans, which for 
twenty years running put the whole empire in combus- 
tion, and did not leave tl e conquerors of Gaul time to set- 
tle the allhirs of that country. It was r\ugustus, who in 
his seventh consulship reduced Gaul entirely into a Ro- 
man province, and subjected it to certain fixed tributes. 
Even that is a great distance of time ; for, reckoning from 
Augustus's 7tli consdlship, tliis would be the 98th yeai\ 
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JLB:ff2©." the brute creation is jealous of preserving 
^.C. ©9. i( ^Y^^ liberty it receives from nature : andshaU 
t* men, full of strength and valour, renounce 
^ so precious a gift ? Take * advantage of this 
" favourable opportunity the gods offer you. 
" Your tyrants are distracted by their own in- 
" testine broils, and have n^any things to do : 
•*^ you have but one. They arc fatigued and 
•^ harrassed by their losses :-, your forces are still 
^ entire. Whilst they are thus divided be- 
tween Vitellius and Vespasian, you may 
easily get rid of both." Thus did Civilis, 
extending his views both to Gaul and Germany 
at once, flatter the ii^habitants of tho^e vast 
♦ and powerful regions with the thoughts of li- 
bei-ty, whilst his design was to make ^mself 
maste? of thein. 
^^®^ Hordeonius Flaccus., com^andier in chief of 
gained by the Romans in both Germanics, conpived at, 
^^^^^and favoured Civilis's first steps, for the rea- 
i^axoL. sons I have mentioned. But when he saw a 
camp forced', cohorts cut to pieces, and the 
Romans driven out of the Batavian island, h% 
found the affair grew seriops, and ordered Mum- 
mius Luperculus, who commanded the camp 
ealled Vetera, in which two legions were in 
winter quarters, to take the field and march 
against the enemy. Mummius obeyed, To 
the two . legions that were with him, which 
l)oth together did not make above five thousand 
men, he joined the succours furnished by the 
TUbians and people of Treves, and a regiment 
p{ Batavian horse, long since gained Pver by 

the 

* Deos fortioribus adesse, Prom^c ariiperent vacui oc^ 
€upato8, integri fessos. Diim alii Vespasiahum^ alii Vi- 
tellium foveant^ patere locMni ad versus ntrui^que. Tmc. 
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the rebels, though an appearance of fidelity was A.B. 8sa 
still kept up, in order to make the treachery A* ^ ** 
more fatal to the Romans, by executing it 
during the very battle. With these troops ha 
marched against Civilis, who was soon found, 
' The brave Bataviau met him, bearing before 
him the standards of the cohorts he had con-^ 
quered, as a trophy to animate his own men 
by the remembrance of their recent glory, and 
to strike his enemies with terror. He placed » 
as was the- German custom, in the rear of the 
army, his mother and §isters, and the wives 
and children of the officers and soldiers, to ei^- 
courage them, by the sight of those dear ob- 
jects, to fight hard for victory, or prevent their 
flying if they gave ground, - c 

The signal being given for the attack, the 
air was instantly rent with the confused howls 
^of the one, and the warlike songs of the others 
intermixed. The Romans answered with a 
weak shout denoting fear. In fact, they saw 
their left wing quite uncovered by the desertion 
of the Batavian horse, who w^nt over to Ci-i 
vilis, and in a moment, from friends, that they 
were thought before, became enemies. The 
legions however stood firm and kept their 
ranks : but the auxiliaries, as well Ubians, as 
those that came from Treves, fled shamefully, 
and dispersed about the 'country. The Ger- 
mans pursued, and by that means gave the le- 
gions time t6 regain their camp. 

Civilis did not well know what to do with 
Claudius Labeo, who comnianded the Bata« 
vian horse. They had long been rivals, and 
chiefs of opposite factions in their own coun- 
try. Civijis appi'ehended, that by putting him 
' • to 
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A.R.820.to death ^ he should make himself odious to his 
A.C.a9. countrymen ; and if he let him live, he would 
be a continual promoter of trouble apd discord. 
He chose a medium, and sent him into Fries- 
land beyond the Rhine. 
mghtBa- He«»received soon after a considerable rcin- 
hOTte?dd forcement by the junction of the eight Bata- 
troops, who vian cohorts, to which, as I have already said^ 
i^vediTL ^^ made application. They were marching to 
the Ro- Italy, in consequence of Vitelliue's orders^ when 
B^join Ciyili$*s piiessenger met them. They imme^- 
Ciwiiis.?! diately resolved to espouse, the common caus^ 
of their country : but as they were surrounded 
by Roman troops, did not think proper to de* 
clare directly, but that they might have a pre* 
tence for leaving their allies, tried to pick a 
quarrel with them, by insisting on a general 
gratification, double pay, and other advanta* 
g^s which Vitellius had proxoise.d» Flaccus^ 
thinking to calm them, granted part of their 
demands ; but it only made them the more 
intractable, and they obstinately insisted on^ 
what they well knew must be refused, and at 
last, despising both his threats and promises, 
they took the road towards lower Germany, ta 
join Civilis. 

That was a manifest disobedience which they 
would have had cause to repent, if Flaccus 
had made use of the*means then in his power ; 
for a lepon commanded by Herennius Gallus 
was encamped at Bon. If therefore Flaccus 
kad pursued the Batavian cohorts, they would 
have been hemmed in between him and Gallus, 
and could not have escaped. But he behaved 
so pitifully, that he confirmed the suspicions 
of those who accused him of acting in intelli- 
gence 
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gence with the rebels. His first resolution was A.R.S2a 
to shut himself up within his camp, as riot be--^* ^- ^^* 
ing able to depend on the fidelity of the auxili- 
aries, nor the strength of his own legibns, ali 
composed of new raised men. Then when a 
fit of courage seized him, be resolved to fol- 
low the Batavians, and wrote to Gallus to meet 
him. But returning at last to his natural timi^^ 
dity, he again changed his mind, ajid sent a* 
counter order to Gallus. 

In the mean time the cohorts drew neai* 

Bon, and as their design was to declare their 

revolt so soon as they joined Civilis, they sent 

a deputy before them, with orders to tell He- 

rennius Gallus, " That they had no design 

*' to make war against the Romans for whom 

they had so often fought ; but that, worn 

out with a long and fruitless service^ they 

^* were going to seek repose in the bosom of 

** their own country. That if they met with 

** no obstacle they would pass on without 

/* committing any act of hostility. But that if 

" they were opposed by arms, their swords 

' were ready, and should be made use of to 

open them a passage." 

Gallus Was in doubt what to do ; but 

his soldiers pressed him to venture a battle. 

.Three thousand legionarief^ a few cohorts of 

liew raised Belgians, and a great number of 

militia, servants and followers of the army^ 

as rash before battle, as they are cowardly in 

it, sallied impetuously out at the camp gates, 

and surrounded the Batavians inferior to them 

in number. The latter who were old soldiers^ 

formed themselves into battalions, closed theii* 

ranks, and facing fevery side, soon broke their 

enemies 
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A. R. 820. enemies army, wideljr extended, but without 
■^*^'^®' depth. The Belgians fled, the legion gave 
way, and retired in disorder to its retrench- 
ments. There the greatest slaughter began : 
the ditch was filled with heaps of slain, who 
perished, not only by the Batstvian sword, but 
crushed and stifled each other by their weight, 
and in the fall killed themselves with their own 
weapons. The conquerors continued their 
march quietly whilst they were in the territo- 
ries of the empire : they took care to avoid 
Cologn, and executed the affair of Bon as in- 
voluntary on their side, and owing to the in- 
justice of the Romans who refused them a 
passage. 
Jie mftkea In that manner they reached Civilis, who 
tow '^ was not puffed up wdth the pride of a barba- 
%w«ar siie- rian, nor audaciously elated when he saw his 
^anceto forces SO Considerably increased. He knew 
' what the power of the Romans was, and being 
sensible it was impossible for him to pretend 
as yet to cope with them, he persisted in his 
plan of dissimulation, and made all the troops 
\;inder his commafad swear allegiance to Vespa- 
sian. He even solicited the two legions, who 
had shut themselves up in the camp of * Ve^ 
tera to do the same ; but was answered, " That 
" the Romans did. not take cotirlcil from a 
traitor and an ehemy. That they acknow- 
ledged Vitellius for theij!" emperor, and 
" woqld be, faithful to him whilst they lived. 

" That 

* Some might think it more Correct to call it the Old 
Camp : but I have preferred the Latin nkme> as less equi- 
vocal. Vetera was become the name of the place. It is 
now Sanien, in the duchy of Cleves, as I hare elsewhcra 
observed. 
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^* That it ill became a Bataviaii deserter td A.€,8a*» . 
** {pretend to arbitrate the fate of Romans, and-^»^^'6^ 
^* that he ought much rjather to prepare to 
suffer the punishment his treachery deser- 
ved." So haughty an answer inflamed Ci- 
vilis's wrath. He set out immediately to at- 
tack the camp with his £atavians^ backed by 
the succours he had received from the Bruc- 
teri and Tencteri beyond the Rhine, and dis- . 
patched couriers to every part of Geritiany, in- 
viting the people to join him, and share the 
honour and plunder with him. 

The commanders of the two lemons, Mu«i- 
mius Lupercus aiid Numicius Rufus, being in- 
formed of Civilis's menaces and schemes, pre- 
pared to hold out a siege. They pulled dowa 
the buildings that had been erected round the 
camp, and were a kind of suburbs to it i for 
the Roman camp, as I have elsewhere observ^d^ 
being fixed and permanent, became a kind xd 
town* One important article was, provisions 
were not taken £0 much care of as they ought t» 
have been* Tbe soldiers were suf&retl to plunder 
the country round them ; and by that bad ma- 
nagement, as much was consumed in a few 
days, as, if put into magazines, and pi*operly 
distributed, would have lasted a long time. 
, Civilis arrived, with the chosen men of bis ?®^^^. 
B'atavians in the centre of his army : the Rhine ca^^^of 
^^bove and b^flow the camp, was covered by Veter*. 
the troops he had received from Germany : his 
borse scoured the country, and his ships were 
'coming up the river. The images of wolves 
ta.nd other beasts, of which the German nations 
made use by way of engines, together with the 
'Colours of the cohorts who had served so long 
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A.R.820.m the Roman armies, presented at once the 
A. C. 69. dreadful image of a civil and foreign war* 
The extent of the camp intended for two le- 
gions, though there were then hardly five thou- 
sand men in it, rendered the defence of that 
place much more difficult* But the multitude 
of sutlers and servants, driven thither from all 
parts by their fears as to an asylum, was a help 
• to the ooldiers, and an ease to them in some 
respects. Access was very easy to the camp, 
which was defended only by some slight for- 
tifications : because Augustus, by whom it 
was first formed, thought the valour of the 
Roman soldiers sufficient of itself to keep the 
Germans in awe ; little dreaming they would 
«ver be reduced to so melancholy a situation, 
as that the Batavians should dare to come in 
person to attack the legions. 

Yet so it happened ; the Batavians on one? 
side, and the Germans on the other, animated 
tv'ith a national emulation, attacked the eamp 
with great fury- The Romans defended them- 
selves with equal bravery andsk:ill,and baffled 
the blind impetuosity of their enemies. The 
barbarians then attempted to make use of war- 
like engines, in which they had no knowledge- 
The Roman deserters and prisoners were their 
engineers, and taught them how to build a 
kind of wooden bridge, by fastening huge beams 
together, and rolling them forward upon 
Ivheels ; by which means the soldiers upon those 
bridges were enabled to engage the besieged, 
AVhilst others under their shelter sapped the 
walls. But their works were badly construct- 
isd, and sooli demolished, by the vast stones 

the 



the Romans threw from their eiiginesi Aftei^ A.R.820. 
several fruitless attempts, the besiegers despair- ^* ^- ^®* 
ing of succeeding by force, resolved ^6 change 
the siege into a blockade. They knew there 
were provisions but for a few days in the camp^ 
•and many useless mouths, and flattered them- 
selves that- want and treachery^ so usual to 
slaves, would make them masters of the place^ 
or, at the worst, that time and unforeseen ac- 
cidents might favour them. 

That blockade was an important event in 
this war. It lasted a considerable time, and 
was the centre to which all the coritrary mo- 
tions of the Romans and rebels tei^ded. 

The Romans had more forces upon the Rhine ^^^ 
than were necessary to raise the siege : but the to succour 
incapacity of their chief Hordeonius Flaecus,^!^®*^ 
fearful, old and gouty j and still more^ the Sefitioiii 
mutual distrusts between the officers, who wereP^^ 
all for Vespasian, and the soldiers who were breakingi 
attached in their hearts to Vitellius ; in short, ^"^ 
the eternal discords and violent seditions, which 
ivere the necessary consequences of those bad 
dispositions, brought on by degrees a most 
shameful and fatal catastrophe. 

Flaccus being informed how th6 c&mp of - 
Vetera was besieged, gave orders for raising. 
troops in Gaul, and the more speedily to re- 
lieve the besieged, sent a detachment of the le- 
gionaries, under the conduct df Dillius Vocula^ 
commander of the eighteenth legion, a brave* 
-and resolute officer. He followed them him- 
self at a small distance, and Was the object of 
the soldiers perpetual suspicions and distrustfl^, 
they accusing him of acting in concert with 

Vol, V. A a Civilis.- 
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A.R.8«0.CiTilis. " No, * said they, ndither Anftoniw 
A. C. 69. «' Primus nor Mucian ever did so great a service 
to Vespasian's cause. Men areon their guard 
against declared hatred and open war : fraud 
" and cunning conceal themselves, and are for 
that reason the more dangerous and difficult 
to avoid. Civilis shews himself, and takes 
the field against us : whilst Flaccus, with-, 
out stirring from his bed-chamber, orders 
every thing for the enemy's advantage. Shall 
so many br^ve soldiers be stopt by the infir- 
*t mities of a single old man, and the opera^- 
*^' tions of our arms be made to depend on his 
" fits of the gout ? Let us rather resolve to 
** kill the traitor, and free our fortune and our 
" valour from so fatal and odious an obstacles" 
The soldiers being informed a letter was 
come from Vespasian, their rage was so violent, 
that Flaccus was* forced to make it public to 
save his own life. He read it before a general 
assembly of them, and sent the messengers who 
had brought it, loaded with chains, to Vitel- 
lius. This shew of attachment to ViteUii^s 
calmed them a little, and they continued their 
Aiarch quietly on to Bon, where Vocula, who 
probably was not strong enough to proceed 
farther, waited his general's coming up. 

The sight of Bon revia^ed the remembrance 

of Herennius pallus's defeat by the Batavian 

^ cphorts, 

* Non Primi Antoni!^ n^que Muciani ope Vespasia- 
num m^gis adoleyisse A.perta odia armaque palam cler- 
pclli ? fraudem ^ dolum obscura> eoque ixievitabilia. Civil- 
eiji stare contrs^ struere aciem: Hordeonium e cubiculo 
ic lertulo jubere quidquid hosti conducaf Tot amiatits 
fortissiinorum virorum manus. "^inius senis valetudine 
^-^rgi* Quin potius intetfecto traditore fo]:tttnafQ. virtK^ 
t«mque suam m$lo omme ex.solverent. 
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Cohorts, and renewed the, sedition. They pre- A. R. 82a 
tended to find in that event a manifest proof of ^' ^- ^^• 
1 riaccus' treachery, by having, said they, or- 
dered Gallus to iight^ and promised to march 
from Mentz to his assistance, in which he broke 
his word, and was the cause of their defeat. 
They tax;ed him likewise with not having in- 
formed either the ptl^er armies, or the empe- 
ror, of what passed in Germany; by that means 
letting the evil increase, iiistead of stifling it 
at first, which he might easily have done with 
the united forces of the neighbouring pro- 
vinces. To clear himself from this last impu- 
tation, the weak general read tt his whole 
army copies of the letters he had sent to Gaul, « 
Britain, and Spain, wherein he desired succours, 
and made an order, the consequence of which 
was extremely dangerous, that whatever let- 
ters came froni foreign parts, should be deli- 
vered to the soldiers who bore the eagles of the 
legions, b^ whieh means tliey were read to the 
troops, before the general and officers were ac- 
(Cjuainted with the contents. Flaccus having - 
appeased them for a moment by that conde- 
scension, for once e;xerted his Authority, by v 
ordering one of the ringleaders of the sedition 
to be put in iron^. He was obeyed ; and the 
army advanced from Bon to Cologn, being 
encreased on the road by a reinforcement of 
Gauls, on ^hoin Civilis, had not been able to 
make aiiy impression. 

The suspicions of the Ilonian soldiers were 
not removed, and the prisoner envenomed mat- 
ters, by saying, he had carried and brought 
i}ack messages from Flaccus to Civilis: arid that 
it was to stifle his testimony, ind jprevent bis 

2 sJpeaking 
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A. B*820. speaking the truth, that .he was loaded witfe 
A. C. &9'ch2ULi\^ in that manner. These speeches made 
impression on the multitude, and Flaccus bad 
vBot resolution enough to remedy it. Vocula 
did it for him. Ascending the tribunal with 
admirable intrepidity, he ordered the prisoner 
to be brought before him, and, in spite of all the 
noise and clamour that was made, commanded 
him to be executed. The bad wereintimidated : 
the good, sensible of the necessity of such an ex- 
ample, ^and the criminal suffered death accord- 
ingly. Vocula's courage gained him the esteem 
retreats, of the troops, who unanimously desired he 
and Vocu- should be tffeir commander. Flaccus gave the 
at\he conduct of the enterprize up to him, and retir- 
*k!** °^ ^^S» went to join the troops that still remained 
terprizc. lu quarters. 

New Sedi. i^ ^^s the general who obeyed, and the sol- 
^ " diers who commanded, as we see in this army, 
Diverscdrcumstances contributed to render them 
intractable. They were not paid : provisions 
fell short : the Rhine was so low as scarcely ta 
be navigable : for which reason the troops were 
forced to be posted along it, from space to space, 
to guard the parts that were passable, and pre- 
vent the Germans from crossing that river : the 
same inconvenience was productive of two ef- 
fects detrimental to each other : the lowness of 
the waters occasioned a scarcity, by rendering 
the transport of provisions difficult, and was the 
cause of having many supernumerary moutha 
to feed. The drowth, a thing uncommon ia 
that climate, tras in itself thought a prodigy by 
the ignorant multitude. The soldiers imagined 
that the very rivers, the ancient barriers of the 
Roman empire, refused to serve them ; and 
/ what 
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what * would have been thought the effect of A. R. 820. 
chance, or a natural event in times pf peace, ^ ^' ^^' 
was then looked upon as the decree of fate, 
and a proof of the ainger of the gods. 

However, they continued their march to- 
wards Vetera^ and when arrived at Novesium, 
now Nui/s^ were joined by the thirteenth legion, 
«nd Herennius Gallus, already mentioned, was 
made joint commander of their forces with 
Vocula. They were then very near the enemy, 
but not daring to attack them, formed a camp 
at a place called Gelduba by Tacitus, and is ^ 
the present of Gt\h. There the two command-* 
ers strove to confirm their soldiers courage, and 
enure them to fatigue, by all the military ex- 
ercises and works necessary to fortify a camp : 
and in order to animate them the more by the 
allurements of plunder and booty, Vocula led 
a part of the army to lay waste the territories 
of the Gugernians f ^ who had entered into an 
alliance with Civilis : the rest of the troops re- 
mained in the camp under Galluses command. 

A new accident happened : a barge loaded 
with corn being stranded, a battle ensued be- 
tween the Germans inhabiting the right side of 
the line, and Galluses troops* The latter being 
worsted, and having lost several men, imputed 
it, according to the late prevailing custom gf 
that army, not to their own cowardice, but to 
their generaFs perfidiousness. Their suspicions 
against Fiaccus were revived: they accused him 

of 

* Quod in pace fors aeu natura, tone fatmn «t ira Del 
vocabatur. Tac, 

f The Gugernians were a colony of the Sicambri^ tran« 
sported to ttiis side the Rhine, and inhabited the country 
from Gelb to ^e island of the Batavians. 
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A. R. 820. of being author of the treason, and Gallusof 
^^' ^^'puttingit in execution. Laying that down 
fpr fact, the seditious were no longer at a loss, 
but how to account for the circumstances, and 
those they resolved to know frpm Gallus, and 
to force him, by blows arid rough usage, to' 
confess what induced him to act in that man* 
ncl', how much money he had received, and 
who had been the manager of the negociation. 
He was weak enough to accuse Flaccus, after 
which they put him again in irons. Vocula 
returning, had power enough not only to de- 
liver his colleague, but even to punish with 
^eath those who had used him so ill. This 
perpetual * alternative of [licentiousness and 
Submission, revolts and punishments, in the 
same troops, is very extraordinary. Their, 
commanders were not able to keep them quiet, 
and yet had power to punish them. 
jncuMions Whilst the Romans were thus ruining their 
^antinai'^wn affairs, by their repeated discords and di- 
Hancewithvisions,Civilis was gaining strength. AUGer- 
** inany bordering on the Rhine had declared for 
him, arid he employed his new allies in making 
incursions in the territories of those who were 
friends to the Romans. Some were directed to 
plunder and lay waste the country of Ubians, 
others the lands about Treves, whilst others 
again went beyond the Maese, and attacked the 
Menapiaris, Morins, and air that northern bor- 
der of Gaul. But none were used so ill as the 

Ubians. 

* Tanta ill! exercitui diversitas inerat licentise patien- 
tifle^ite. Haud dubie gregarius miles Vitellio fidus : 
«plendidissimus quisque in Vespasianum proni. Indc 
Rcelcmm & suppliciorum vices, & mixtus obsequio furor : 
iQt contineri non possent qui puniri poterant Tac, HisK 
IV. 27. • ,...,-.. -i 
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\7biaQ3- Tbey werp singularly hate^, because A.R.820. 
they had so far forgot their Qerman origin, as-^*'^*^^* 
to change their ancient name for a Koman one, 
Agrippmewes* Faithful, but unfortunate allies 
of the .empire, they were beaten both in their 
own country, and that of their enemies into 
which they bad ventured : aud their repeated 
defeats encreasing Civilis's pride aod baughti* 
Xiess, made bim think of storming the camp 
be had blocked up ; j\ hat likewise induced him 
to take that resolution, was the uneasiness Vo-: 
Quia and his troops gave him by being so near. 

He had taken particular care to guard all theCivilwat. 
avenues, to prevent the besieged froni xeceiv-^^^** 
ijog any news of the succours that were so near force the 
them. The attack v^was divided between the^^^y^^ 
Batavians and Germany from beyond the Rhine. 
The former wer/e to work the engines, whilst 
the latter, who wanted a battle with all the im- 
petuosity of barbarians, were ordered to attack 
the place, fill Up the ditch, and demolish the 
ramparjt. They set on ipritb great fury, and 
though repulsed, still rallied and charged again. 
Civilis had such numbers pf them, that he did 
ubt mind their lives. 

Tbey took so little care of themselves, that . 
making great fires in the night, they proceeded 
to attack the Romans by the light of the flames. 
The latter saw them without being seen, and 
were able to single out thfsir men, and shoot and 
kill the chief and most conspicuous of them^ 
jvhilst the besiegers could not tell where to di-* 
rect their blo^s or arrows. Civilis was scnsi-\ 
b!e of their error, and had the fir. s put out^ 
but without discontinuing the attack. The 
fight ws),s continued in th^ dark, with all thd 

confusioip 
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A«R.ft[fo.tbe camp, of ivhich they had forced the en- 
A •€. 69* trance, Vocula was surprised at first, but 
when conqueror, did not make the most of his 
advantage. By pursuing the enemy, he would 
at once have raised the siege of Vetera. It was 
not till some days after that he marched against 
Civilis. 

The artful Batavian bad taken advantage of 
that interval, to try to prevail on the besieged 
to surrender, by endeavouring to persuade them 
that the succours they expected were destroyed, 
and that his men had gained a <;omplete vie* 
tory over them. He shewed them the stand- 
ards taken from the Romans, and likewise the 
prisoners ; but the last was what betrayed him. 
One of those prisoners had courage enough to 
tell the besieged the truth of what was con- 
cealed from them : the Germans killed him on 
the spot, and by so doing confirmed his testis* 
raony, 
Vocuk Vocula arrived at last, and by the ravages 

cams a - ., imi ii i 

iecond he committed, and viU^^ges and places he set 

foTvet&i^ on fire, signified his approach, and fully con- 

»a, and vinced Civilis of falsehood. He was desirous, 

makes fche according to the Roman custom, first to form 

yake'thc a camp, wherein bis troops might leave their 

4^^ baggage, in order to fight afterwards with less 

incumbrance. The soldiers would not allow 

him to follow that wise custom, but with loud 

cries, to which, with their usual violence, they 

added menaces, insisted on* being led on to 

battle, without allowing time to draw them up 

in order. Confused and fatigued by a long 

march, they offered battle to Civilis, who, 

^depending oi) the enemy's confusion, as much 

fs on t)ie bravery of his own tj'oops, did not 

refuse 
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refuse it. The first onset was not favourable A.ft. 820. 
to the Romans : the most seditious were, as ^' ^ ^ 
always is the case, the most cowardly : some 
however, remembring- their recent glory, kept 
their posts, and encouraged each other to finish 
bravely what they had so well begun. Tho 
besieged perceiving from their walls what passed 
made a timely sally, in which they greatly dis- 
concerted the BatavianSy and victory declared 
in favour of the Romans, by an accident 
Civilis met with. He fell from his horse, and 
a report was spread in both armies that he was 
either killed or wounded* The confidence 
with which this news inspired oseside, and th& 
consternation with which it struck the other, 
is incredible. It decided the success of that 
day : the siege was raised, and Vocula victo- 
rious entered the camp of Vetera. 

He would have done better had he pursued j^,^^^ 
the conquered, whom he might easily havefmitofhft' 
exterminated. Instead of that, be amused ^J^^j^ 
himself with repairing the breeches in the of Vetera 
camp, as if to prepare against a new siege :^^*^ 
a suspicious * conduct, which could not but 
give a sanction to the speeches of those who 
accused him of wanting to protract the war» 
be so often missed an opportunity of ending. 

In fact he lost bv his inaction all the fruit 
of his victory. His sole care was to provide 
the place with fresh provisions, the soldiers 
being in great want, to which end he sent car- 
riages to Nuys, to bring them by land, the 
enemies being masters of the river. The first 
<5onvoy arrived safe, Civilis not being able to 

obstruct 

* Comipta totieji victotrift^ vm, fo^Ho luspectus belluiai 
vffle. Tire, 
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JV.R. 820. obstruct it, for he had not yet had time to rd- 
^' ^°'pair his late losses. . But the second was not sd- 
fortunate. Civilis attacked it between Vetera 
and Gelduba^ and if the Roman detachment 
was not entirely defeated, it was owing to the 
night that put an end to the fight, but their 
return however was cut off. Vocula marched 
out of the camp to save his convoy, and trj 
to force the passes j on which the Batavian im- 
mediately laid siege again to Vetera. By that 
means, all the advantages Vocula had gained 
vanished, and things returned to the same 
situation in which they were before. They 
grew even w«>i^e. ^ The Roman commander 
abandoned Gelduba, and retired to Nuys : on 
Vhich Civilis took possession of the post he 
had left, and fought a battle w4th his horse 
near Nuys, wherein he had the advantage. 
^^^ The Romans had not only the misfortunes 
Fiaccus is of War," but the evils of sedition likewise tCf 
to^u^ endure. When Vocula left Vetera, he took 
dien. ' with him, besides his own army, two detach- 
ments of the fifth and fifteenth legions, muti- 
nous, intractable troops, ever ready to rebel 
against their comftianders. He had ordered a 
thousand of them to go with him J but a greater 
number set out, exclaiming openly during 
their march, and saying, they were resolved 
not to suffer any longer, the miseries of famine; 
and the treachery of their commanders.* On 
the other hand, those that remained behind, 
complained of being weakened by the loss of 
their comracles. From thenqe arose a double 
sedition, at the very moment of their depart 
turjB, some wanting to keep Vocula with them^ 
smd others refusing to return back. "• 

\ have 
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I have already said, what was the success of A.B. 82^4 
*Ln enterprize so inauspiciously begun. Xhe-^'^*'^^' 
seqiiel was still more fataU The troops knew 
that money was come from Vitellins to pay 
the soldiers for his accession to the empire, and 
Secure their fidelity. The fifth and fiifteenth 
legions put the others upon demanding pay- 
ment from Flaccus ; and he gave them the mo- 
jiey he had received, but in Vespasian's name. 
/iThe money so received was usually spent in 
feasting and rioting : and on this occasion the 
soldiers, heated with wine, renewed their old 
complaints against Flaccus, and exhorted each 
other to make him at last sufTej; for his trea- 
cheries. Not one of their officers dared to op- 
pose their fury, heightened and favoured by 
the darkness of the night. Flaccus was drag- 
ged out of bed, and murdered by the sedi- 
tious. They would have served Vocula so too, 
if he had not luckily made his escape disguised 
like a slave : Vitellius's images were replaced 
in the camp, and in some towns of Gaul, when 
Vitellius himself was no, more. 

That fit of madness being over, the muti- t^^hat en- 
tieers finding they had no body to command s"ed aftet 
them, began to be sensible of the danger they death"tm 
were in, and sent deputies to several of the tbe revolt 
Gaulish nations, desiringto be assisted with men GaSt 
and money, divilis diid not give them time to 
receive succours, but falling on them, confus- 
ied and disordered as they were, easily defeat- 
ed and put them to flight. 

Misfortune was the mother of discord. Three 
legions separated from the others, and submit- 
ting to Vocula*s command, who then ventured 
to appear, again took the oaths to Vespasian. 

Vocula 
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